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A Merger of Grain Dealers Journal, American Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World and Price Current-Grain Reporter 


The Landscaped Surroundings of Canadian Elevators Won Special Prizes 


4. Pioneer Grain Co., Ltd., Totnes, Sask., Wm. Potts, Agt.; 2. Pioneer Grain Co., Ltd., Osler, Sask., Herman J. Dyck, Agt.; 3. McCabe Bros. Gr. 
Co “Ltd. Hague, Sask., Jacob S. Friesen; 4. Pioneer Gr. Co., Ltd:, Osler, Sask., Herman J. Dyck; 5. McCabe Bros. Gr. Co., Ltd., Hague, Sask., Jacob 
E ‘Friesen; 6. Pioneer Grain Co., Ltd., Totnes, Sask., Wm. Potts, Agt. sat ee 
(See pages 290-291) 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you 
do not know or could not meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for cunnections, seeking an outlet or 
an inlet, possibly in your territory. It is certain that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the sugges- 
tions it gives them. The cost is only $10 per year. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Grain Exchange Members 


Burrus Panhandle Elevators, public storage-mdsing.* é, 
Great West Mill & Blevator Co., millers, grain dealers. 
Hardeman-King Co., grain seeds, feed mftrs.* 
Henneman Grain & Seed Co., seeds and grain.* 
Kearns Grain & Seed Co., grain-field seeds.* 
Martin-Lane Grain Co., grain and public storage 
Producers Grain Corp., federal bonded warehouse 
Stone, Lester, grain merchant. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Chamber of Commerce Members 
Beer & Co., Inc., E. H., grain, hay, seeds.* 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Corn Exchange Members 


American Blvtr. & Grain Div., reers., shprs., consmts. 
Cargill, Incorporated, grain merchants.* 

Eastern Grain Elvtr. Corp., Recvrs., shprs., elvtr. ops.* 
Lewis Grain Corporation, consignments.* 

McKillen, Inc., J. G., consignments.* 

Provoost, S. E., grain and feed broker.* 

Wood Grain Corp., consignments, brokerage.* 


CAIRO, ILL. 
Hastings Co., Samuel, receivers and shippers.* 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


ederal-North Iowa Grain Co.. country run grain.* 
Wilder Grain Co., grain merchants,.* 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
Sawyer & Rising, grain brokers, all markets 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Board of Trade Members 


Bailey & Co., E. W., grain commission merchants,® 
Bennett & Co., Jas. E., grain, provisions, stocks.* 
Continental Grain Co., grain merchants. 

Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission, grain and seeds.* 
Lamson Bros. & Co., grain, stocks, provisions.* 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Quaker Oats Co., grain merchants. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Bailey Cain Co., shpr. grain, millf’d, oil, c.s. meal.* 
The Cleveland Grain Co., home office.* 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Cummings & McAlister, brokers grain, feed. oil.* 
Dill Grain Co., L. J., mehts.-brokers, grain, beans, feeds. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The Early & Daniel Co., grain and feed service.* 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Crouch Grain Co.. J. C., buyers wheat, corn, oats.* 


DECATUR, ILL. 


Baldwin Elevator Co., grain merchants,* 
Evans Elevator Co., grain, Chicago B. of T. Members.* 


*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn, 


DENVER, COLO. 
Grain Exchange Members 


The Ady & Crowe Merc. Co., whlse. grain beans, feeds. 
Intermountain Elevator Co., reevrs., shprs., consignmts.* 
Fred M. Smith Grain Co., consignments. 


DODGE CITY, KANS. 
Dodge City Term. Elvtr. Co., bonded storage-mchdrs.* 


ENID, OKLA. 
Board of Trade Members 


Enid Blevator Corp., operating Enid Terminal Elevator* 
Feuquay Grain Co., optrs., country elvtrs., gr. mdsg.* 
General Grain Co., term. elvtr., gr. merchants, 

E. R. Humphrey Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Johnston Grain Co., W. B., wheat, coarse gr., fid. seeds.* 
Salina Terminal Elvtr., oprts. Southwest Term. Elvtr. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Grain and Cotton Exchange Members 


Brackett Grain Co., brokerage, consignments.* 

Carter Grain Co., C. M., brokerage and consignments.* 
The Ft. Worth Elvs. & Whsg. Co., public storage.* 
Lone Star Elevators, public storage-merchandising. 
Rogers Co., E. M., brokerage and consignments.* 
Transit Gr. & Comm. Co., mchts., storage, consgnts.* 


HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


Farmers Co-Operative Comm. Co., grain storage. 
Smoot Grain Co., oper. Grain Belt Elevator.* 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Board of Trade Members 
Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.* 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Board of Trade Members 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., grain mchts.* 
The Kansas Elevator Co.. mlg. wheat, corn, oats, barley.* 
Meservey-O'Sullivan Grain Co.. gr. mebts., consgnmts.* 
Mid-Continent Grain Co., gen’l grain merchants. 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., grain receivers.* 
Rahm Grain Co., J. E., cash commission merchants.* 
Scoular Bishop Grain (o.. cvonsignments.* 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., consignments.* 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Board of Trade Members 


Zorn & Co., S., receivers and shippers.* 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Merchants Exchange Members 
Buxton, KE. E,, broker and commission merchant,* 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Grain & Stock Exchange Members. 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Chamber of Commerce Members 


Bunge BHlevator Corp., grain merchants.* 
Cargill, Incorporated, milling wheat.* 
Scroggins Grain Oo. grain merchants.* 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Grain Exchange Members 


Bell-Trimble Co., recvrs. and shippers-* 
Updike Grain Corp., receivers & shippers.* 


PEORIA, iLL. 
Board of Trade Members 


Bowen Grain Co., H. D., grain commission.* 
Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and shippers. 
Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 
Feltman Grain Co., C. H., grain commission. 
Luke Grain Oo., grain commission.* 

Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.* 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Member Grain and Hay Exchange 
Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers, shippers.* 


PONTIAC, ILL. 
Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Grain Exchange Members 
Dannen Grain & Mlg. Co., grain mebts.-consignments.* 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Merchants Exchange Members 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., feed grains.* 
Fuller-Wooldridge Com. Co., gr. & millets, all kinds.* 
pengenbe Bros. Grain Co,, grain commission.* 
Mullally-Evans Co., everyth in grain.* 

Nanson Commission Co., grain commissien.* 

Teasdale Comm. Co., J. H., consignments solicited * 
Terminal Grain Co., grain, soybeans, consignments.* 


SALINA, KANS. 


Eberhardt-Simpson Grain Co., general mchts.* 
Smoot Grain Co., oper. Salina Terminal Elevator.* 


SIDNEY, OHIO 


E. T. Custenborder & Co., cariot grain. 
Wells Co., The J. E., wholesale grain.* 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Grain Exchange Members 
Flanley Grain Co., grain merchants.* 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Board of Trade Members 


De Vore & Co, H. W., consignments, futures, tr. buyers. 
Rice Grain Co. “Oats Specialists.** 
Southworth Grain Co., consignments, futures. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Derby Grain Co.. general grain merchants.* 
Erni Lieber, grain broker. 


WELLINGTON, KANS., 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., opers. Wellington Term. Elvtr, 


WICHITA, KANS. 
Board of Trade Members 


Craig Grain Co., wheat, feed & consgmts., bonded whses. 
Wichita Termiral Elvtr. Co., gen’l elytr. business,* 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Goodrich Bros. Co., wholesale grain and seeds.* 


ts .HhuhODh SS... — lOO ————_ 
Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, a merger of Grain Dealers Journal (Bst. 
und Price-Current-Grain Reporter (Est. 1844), Published on the 2nd and 4th 
field seed. 332 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 

Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 8, 1879. Vol. 


t. 1898), American Elevator & Grain Trade (Est. 1882), Grain World (Est. 1928). 
Wednesday of each month in the interest of progressive wholesalers in grain. feed, and 


Price £2.00 peryear, 25¢c per copy. Entered as second class matter November ¢ 
LXXXIV. No. 7. April 10, 1940. er 27, 1930, at the 


| 
Use Universal Grain Code and Reduce Your Telegraph Tolls 


Soe REP SARIS, SILI 5 
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Gorn Exchange — 


Meode Grane Cor American Elevator & Grain Division 
; p- Russell Miller Milling Company 
CONSIGNMENTS—BROKERAGE RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 
BUFFALO. N. Y CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 
on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


EASTERN (Corpora tron 
Receivers, Shippers, Elevator Operators 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


You Can Sell 


Your Elevator 


by advertising directly 
to people who want 
to buy, by using a 


Lewis Grain Corp.| | J. G. McKILLEN, INC. 


Grain & Feed Journals A good firm to consign to RECEIVERS 
For Sale Ad Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley Consignments a Specialty 
BUFFALO NEW YORK BUFFALO NEW YORK 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 4,000,000 BUSHELS 
Frank A. Theis, President F, J. FitzPatrick, Vice President F. L. Rosenbury, Secy-Treas. 


Affidavit of Weight DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


(Duplicatin 
3) Board of Trade 


; This form is designed for use in mae: 
ng sworn statements of amount of grain 2 
Kansas City, Mo. 


loaded to substantiate claims for loss of 
grain in transit or when dispute arises. 
Printed on bond paper, in black ink, size 
514x814 inches, and bound in books of 
60 blanks, perforated, and 60 duplicates, 
with heavy binders board bottom and 
hinged pressboard top, with two sheets 
of carbon. Order Form 7 AW. Weight, 
3 oz. Price 75c; three copies $2.00, plus 


Operating 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


10,200,000 BUSHELS 
Modern Fireproof Storage 


postage 
Grain & Feed Journals Ask for our bids on Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye and Barley for 
Consolidated shipment to Kawsas City and the Gulf—Special Bin Storage 
332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Hl. Furnished at Regular Storage Rates. : 

Reena ee rece ee EE 
Grain Exchange | D E N V E R Grain Exchange 
Members Members 
Se 


Intermountain Elevator Company 


and FORT MORGAN MILLS, INC. DENVER, COLORADO 
Receivers, Shippers, and Elevator Operators 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Ample storage, constant stocks, and country connections enable us to give prompt, 
efficient service, and dependable quality on coarse grains, and protein milling wheats. 


CIPHER CODES 


We carry the following cifer codes in stock: 


Universal Grain Code, board cover. ae 00 
Robinsons Cifer Code, leather....... 2.50 
Dowling’s Grain Code...........++.% 3.00 
Miller’s Code (1936), cloth......... 2.00 
Cross Telegraphic Cipher (10thedition) 4.00 
Peerless Export Grain Code........ 85.00 
. B. C. Code, 5th Ed., with sup.....20.00 
Baltimore, Export Cable Codentn.. 15.00 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code....10.00 


All prices are f. o. b. Chicago 


There is no better time to ad- FRED M. SMITH GRAIN CO. 


vertise than the present. Bet- Denver, Colo. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS ter start before your come Bg a ak ead pared milling 
bf . nd coarse g : 
Consolidated petitor. Write the JOURNAL 200,000 bushels public storage. 
332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, III. today. Consignments Solicited. 


The GReDEsLERS JOURNAL. 


2200 Board of Trade Established 1874 


“66 years of continuous service in the grain trade.” 


BAILEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
1142-44 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


| ea A 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


LAMSON BROS.&CO. 


Chicago, J". 


JAMES E. BENNETT & CO. eter oes 


332 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN — BEANS 
Sen — BONDS 

TTON — BUTTER 
EGGS — PROVISIONS 


ASK FOR BIDS 


CONSIGNMENTS AND FUTURES ORDERS SOLICITED IN ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


332 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVERS — SHIPPERS — EXPORTERS 
MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS @ PEORIA @ KANSAS CITY @ OMAHA 


ST. LOUIS PEORIA CAIRO 
Merchants Exchange Board of Trade Board of Trade 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


BUYERS OF 
Oats Corn Wheat Barley 
Cedar Rapids, Ft. Dodge, Akron, St. Joseph, 
Ia. Ia. Ohio Mo. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 


Successors to 


Chas. England & Co., Inc. 
GRAIN—HA Y—SEEDS COMPANY 
Commission Merchants Established 1877 
308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Beard of Trade 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Chamber of Commerce 


Hedging by Dealing 


in Grain Futures 
By G. Wright Hoffman, Ph.D. 

A subject of much interest to all han- 
dlers of grain; not a fragmentary dis- 
cussion but a presentation of the subject 
in a comprehensive and _ scientific 
manner. 

This book, bound in cloth, 141 pages, 
includes, besides an extensive bibliogra- 
phy, chapters on: The Development of 
Futures Trading and the Practice of 
Hedging; The Theory of Hedging; 
Limitations Affecting Hedging; The Ex- 
tent of Hedging; Extension of the Prin- 
ciple of Hedging. 

This is a valuable book and will be 
worth to you many times its cost. 

Price $2.00 f. o. b. Chicago 

GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


Consolidated 


332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


To BUY or SELL 


RENT or LEASE 
an ELEVATOR 


Place an adv. in the “Wanted” or 
“For Sale’ columns of the GRAIN 
& FEED JOURNALS, of Chicago. 


It will bring you quick returns. 


Nanson Commission Co. 


Grain—Hay—Seeds 
202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated rae 


Board of Trade 
Members ~ 
I UKE Grain RECEIVERS GRAIN _ SHIPPERS MI I. ‘FE 
Co., Inc. 
— : ‘ ew.w. DEWEY «sons e Est. 1875—Inc. 1910 
Solicits Your Peoria Business CONSIGN TO DEWEY PEORIA, ILLINOIS _ 
Consign Your Corn to Us Handling Grain on Commission 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS PEORIA Oanisesciale: 


f Commerce 


Members 


Clark’s Car Load 
Grain Tables 


Elghth edition, extended to show bushels In 
largest carloads, shows the following range of 
reductions of pounds to bushels by fifty pound 


breaks. 
RPORATED 
20,000 to 129,950 Ibs. to bushels of 32 Ibs. tte te, 
0 ee mee oe SA Minneapolis and All Principal Terminal Markets 
20,000 ih] 118,950 ily oo o Ll} 48 oo 
sins fs posed BL ant ts ee e Personal Attention Plus Experienced Supervision Given Every 
Pounds In red ink; bushels In black, 48 pages. Consignment. 


Linen ledger paper reinforced, bound In keratol 
with marginal index. Weight, 8 oz. 


Price $2.50 at Chicago 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


AND ALL OTHER GRAINS 
Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THE CALUMET 


(Protected by U. S. & Foreign Patents) 


If What You Want you see 
advertised, tell the advertiser. 


If Not—tTell the Journal. 


Increased Capacity 
Perfect Discharge Superior Wearing Quality 


We can also furnish these buckets in a new rustless, non-sparking metal for flour and soft feed. 
Less than one quarter the weight of steel and at a fraction of the price of standard stainless steel. 


We handle a complete stock of Norway Flathead Bucket Bolts and Spring Washers 


ie j WELLE SOLE OWNERS of the patent and SOLE Licensed Manufacturers 
a a 


in the U. S. under this patent. 
220 W. Chicago Ave., East Chicago, Ind. 327 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
THE OT EONS OL once co., LTD. 


Toronto WINNIPEG Calgary R. R. HOWELL & co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Licensed Manufacturers for the Dominion of Canada Northwest Distributors 


Place your name and business before the progres- 
sive grain elevator men of the entire country by 
advertising in the Grain & Feed Journals Consol- 


idated. It reaches them twice each month. 
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HORNER & WYATT 


Engineers 


Designers of Grain Elevators, 


Flour Mills and Feed Mills 


Consulting engineers to the milling and grain trade 


The Grain Trade's 


accepted medium for “Wanted” 
and ‘‘For Sale’ advertisements is 
the semi-monthly Grain & Feed 


Journals Consolidated. 
470 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Bones - Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Mutual Building —- — Kansas City, Mo. 
Designers and Builders 
Grain Elevators Feed and Flour Mills Malting Plants 


MILLER MALTING COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Complete Malt Plant Including 


Elevator—Kiln House—Germinating Compartments 


Designed and constructed by us. 


Santa Fe Elevator "A" 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


"JOHN S. METCALF CO. 
Grain Eiveaior. Engineers and Constructors 


111 W, Jackson Blvd. 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


Equipped with 


. gt Four Stewart 
B ushels pode 
rain Car 
Usaloaders 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 


JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


POP SERB RET 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated Z/ 


POLK SYSTEM—, 
CONCRETE STORAGES 
POLK-GENUNG-POLK CO. 


Fort Branch, Indiana 
Designers — Contractors 


A. Clemans Construction Co. 
SOUTH SOLON, OHIO 


Engineers Contractors 
Fireproof Modern Grain Elevators 


FRIEDLINE 


Designs and Builds Grain Mills, 
Elevators, Warehouses 
Special Machinery 


Fred Friedline & Sons 


Kentland, Ind. 


Say you saw it in the 


Journal 


When you write our advertisers 


Thanks 
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ELEVATOR BUILDERS | 


J.H.FISCH CO. 


Elevator Builders and Movers 
Barnesville, Minnesota 


YOUR ELEVATOR 


can be brought up-to-date for less than 
it is costing you to operate it. Ask for 
our recommendations and estimates on 
modernizing your plant. 


Reliance Construction Co. 


Board of Trade Indianapolis, Ind. 


[bberson Efficiency 


Saves Money 


Builders of: Grain Elevators 
Feed Mills 


Coal Plants 
Repairing and Remodeling 


T.E.IBBERSON CO. 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 


HOGENSON 


Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders 
Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses 


REMODELING 
Corn Exchange Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


*“Magic— 


A. F. ROBERTS 


Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders of 
Any Type Grain Elevators 

Sabetha, Kansas 


— CONCRETE — 


CONSTRUCTION OF 


Grain Elevators—Feed Mills— 
Flour Mills—Coal Pockets 


RYAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
503 Keeline Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 


YOUNGLOVE 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Feed and Soybean Plants 
Repairing 
201 Grain Exchange, Sioux City, Ia. 


ORA LONG 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS 


Builder of 
BETTER GRAIN ELEVATORS 
Waterproof Pits and Repairing 


—Sereen’ 


(am 
WC 


Super Cleaners 


Simple 
Automatic Operation 
for all 
grain. . seed 


. feeds . 


Don’t lose a bushel 


while your grain is in storage! 


The watchful eye of this instrument 
reaches all parts of your storage. 


Estimates without obligation. 


ZELENY THERMOMETER COMPANY 


542 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


Greatest Capacity 
and most thorough cleaning 


15 to 25% greater capacity; more uniform 
separations; cleaning ‘shrinkage’ reduced; 
power one-third less; every operating cost 
greatly reduced —the record of Eccentric- 
less ‘Eurekas,’ the ‘Magic-Screen’ Cleaners 
America’s most up-to-date grain, seed and 
feed handlers use —and highly endorse. 


Ask for catalog J-159. 
S. HOWES CO., Inc., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA — Terminal ele- 
vator, steel and concrete, capacity 135.000 bus. 
track scale, brick warehouse, truck facilities, 
plenty of ground for expansion, excellent rate 
and distribution point. Address 84B5, Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago. 


IF YOU DO NOT find the elevator you want 
advertised, place your wants in the ‘“Blevators 
Wanted” section and you will receive full par- 
ticulars regarding many desirable properties 
not yet advertised. 


FOR SALE—10,000 bu. cribbed elevator and 
equipment; coal sheds, office building and dwell- 
ing, cob and fuel house, lumber shed. Bradish, 
Boone County, Nebraska. For further informa- 
tion write to Omaha Bank for Cooperatives, 
Farm Credit Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


ILLINOIS ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


McGIRR—On C&NW Ry. In one of richest 
corn raising sections of state; property consists 
of frame grain elevator, attached engine house, 
elevator fully equipped; also reserve elevator 
fully equipped for oats or barley storage. Six 
room, two story manager’s home, modern. Six 
room ass’t manager’s house. Office building, 
one story warehouse, two story modern lumber 
shed, salt shed. This station handles standard 
line of supplies. 


MYRTLE—On CGW Ry. Land rental $30.00 
annually; grain elevator fully equipped, ware- 
house; 8 room two story residence; good trade 


area. This is a merchandising point, very little 
grain handled. Excellent opportunity for all 
sidelines. 


CHARTER GROVE—On IC Ry. Excellent 
agricultural district, has always been a profit- 
able and successful station; fully equipped 
grain elevator, office and store bldg., metal clad 
feed and cement room, frame ear corn crib, 
general storage warehouse, manager’s residence. 

CHASE—CMSt.P.&P. Good agricultural sec- 
tion; only business here; possibilities of lines of 
trade without limit; 110-150 cars grain annually; 
new modern frame grain elevator, fully equipped; 
new store bldg. and office; frame corn crib and 
ear corn elevator; feed and cement shed, frame 
coal shed; all bldgs. in good working condition 
and good physical condition; complete stock of 
usual sidelines; competition friendly. 

Each of the above properties have always 
proved successful and profitable. To close es- 
tate they will be sold at only a fraction of their 
replacement value. Investigate them at once. 

HOLCOMB-DUTTON LBR. CO. 
Sycamore, Ill. 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 
CONCRETE ELEVATOR, 15,000 bus. cap., in 
good grain territory with warehouse room, pop- 


highway and on main line of 


ular location on ‘ 
Cazel Feed & Seed 


M. & O. and MI. railroads. 
Co., Sparta, 111. 

COLORADO—Grain and bean elevator, ware- 
house, electric powered, good grain, livestock 
country; 55 mi. to Colorado Springs; great possi- 
bilities mixed feeds; crop conditions at present 
favorable. Address 84G9, Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, Chicago. 

COLUMBUS, IND.—50,000 bus. capacity grain 
elevator; located in town of 16,000 population 
with surrounding country of fertile, river bot- 
tom farm land; brick structure, ample room for 
mill or soybean plant; on P.R.R., Big Four fa- 
cilities. Death of owner, reason for selling. Ad- 
dress 84F10, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


SOUTHEASTERN INDIANA—College Corner, 
Ohio, postoffice; state line town of 1,000 proper- 
ty in Indiana; small electric powered elevator 
built 1932; speed and convenience built in as 
answer to recent developments in business. 
Good coal, grain, feed, feed grinding and mix- 
ing business. Two delivery trucks, electric coal 
conveyor, truck scales, other equipment; mod- 
ernized dwelling ideally located adjacent to ele- 
vator; business has been under the same name 
since 1882: much good will. An opportunity of 
getting into a good going business at low capi- 
talization. Reason for sale, death of owner. 
Fred Miller Co., College Corner, Ohio. 


RARE TEXAS ELEVATOR OPPORTUNITY 
In the center of the ‘‘White Spot.’’ To close 
estate, modern concrete elevator for sale, lo- 
eated in fast-growing No. Texas town, 60,000 
population. Small down payment, balance 5%, 
Concrete capacity, 270,000 bus., with wooden 
auxiliary storage of 100,000 additional; modern 
feed mill and large warehouse in connection; 
fast handling head-house with capacity for mil- 
lion or more bus. storage; ample room for con- 
struction flour mill unit; site 350x150 ft. Excel- 
lent flour and feed transit and distributing 
point. Very promising grain prospects this 
year. For additional information wire or write 
Dwight Dill, 506 Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 


FLOUR MILL FOR SALE 


SOUTH CENTRAL ILLINOIS—Splendid 400 
bbl. four story brick flour mill; good transit, 
large fireproof warehouse, ample grain storage; 
large increase in soybean acreage; this crop 
and buildings well adapted to soybean equip- 
ment; present owners might participate in new 
undertaking if properly financed, Address 84G16, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, 


Profit and Loss 


OURNALS 


CONSOLIDATED 


RAIN 
& FEE 


332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


A Merger of Grain Dealers Journal, Ameri- 
can Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World 
and Price Current-Grain Reporter. 


Gentlemen:—In order that I may increase my profits and avoid losses 
by keeping well-posted, please send me the semi-monthly Grain & Feed 
Journals Consolidated, Enclosed find Two Dollars for my business magazine 
—one year. 
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Use Universal Grain Code and reduce your Tolls 
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FOR SALE OR TRADE 
CAR LOT feed business in garden spot cen- 
tral west doing good business. Address 84F8, 
Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


ILLINOIS—Grain, coal and feed business and 
nice home on own land; in good town within 
60 miles of Chicago; has 81,000 bus. gov’t sealed 
Will exchange for land of 


corn on premises. : 
equal value in Illinois or Indiana. James M. 
Maguire, 6440 Minerva Ave., Chicago. 


A ST 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA— Long estab- 
lished 100 bbl. Nordike & Mormon flour mill; feed 
equipment, grain elevator in connection, with 
capacity of 1500 bus.; in heart of wheat and corn 
belt; two railroads, good schools in town of 2000. 
Address 84C7, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


GRAIN & FEED MILL for sale; an offering of 
unusual merit; modern mill, 60 ton capacity, 8 
hours center of large Puget Sound dairy and 
poultry district, real advantages in distribution 
Details 


and manufacture. Now in operation. 
upon request. Address 84G14, Grain & Feed 


Journals, Chicago. 
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THE WANTED-FOR SALE DEPARTMENT 
of GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS is a market 
place where buyer and seller, employer and 
employe, and those offering investments can 
meet to their mutual advantage and profit and 
it will pay every subscriber to give these col- 
umns a close study twice each month, because 
of the constantly changing variety of opportu- 
nities seeking your consideration. 


McMILLIN DUMPS 


For Standard Truck, Heavy Duty & 
Semi-Trailer, Electrically Operated 


Cut shows standard truck dump 


A dump that fills all requirements. 
Capacity from smallest wagon to larg- 
est truck or semi-trailer. Dumps from 
any length vehicle into one dump door. 


By adding extension will dump into any 
number of doors. Operating connections 
at each door. Can be installed in almost 


any driveway. Installation simple and 
very reasonable. All parts of dump in 
plain view above driveway floor. Ve- 
hicles can be raised to any angle for 
dumping. Can be stopped and started as 
desired. Under complete control. A\ll- 
steel power unit completely assembled. 
Substantially constructed. No delicate 


parts. SPEEDY, SAFE and SIMPLE 


in operation. 
Address 


L. J. McMILLIN 
525 Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana 
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SITUATION WANTED 
AVAILABLE—Grain buyer of 15 years’ expe- 
rience; can handle sidelines, keeping all books 
and records in excellent condition. Address 

84G10, Grain & Feeds Journals, Chicago. 


ELEVATOR manager wants connection; 15 
years’ experience, can handle lumber business if 
desired, excellent bookkeeper, reasonable salary. 
Address 84F5, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


POSITION as manager of country elevator 
wanted; 3 years’ experience under very capable 
manager; willing to start for reasonable wage 
until I prove my ability. David Izard, Fithian 
Grain Co., Fithian, Ill. 


HELP WANTEDL 
SALESMEN—Excellent sideline; sell attrac- 
tive counter. display card. ‘‘Di-fast’’ rat Killer. 
Write Standard Products, Napoleon, Ohio. 


SEEDS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Affidavit, Atlas Sorgo, Good Color 
and Good Germination. Northwest Iowa Seed 
Co., Hawarden, Iowa. 


RED CLOVER, 99.5% plus purity, no noxious 
weed seed, sacked in bushel bags, $9.00 per 
bushel at Ipava, Ill. Write, or call Ipava Farm- 
ers Elevator Co., Ipava, Ill. 


WHEN YOU want field or grass seed, write 
us, and we will put you in communication with 
nearby dealers, who have what you seek. The 
service is free. Information Buro, Grain & Feed 
Journals, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


SCALES FOR SALE 
HOWE SCALE with registering beam, 30 ft. 
15 ton; 3 years old, good condition; also 44 ft. 
Howe railroad scale with registering beam. Dil- 
lon Scale Co., Dallas, Tex. Since 1920. 


STOP that loss now! Why continue using in- 
accurate scales? We manufacture all types of 
motor truck and warehouse scales. 30-day trial 
offer. 5-year guarantee. Also some good used 
scales. Write for details. Bonded Scale Co., 
Dept. GFJ, Columbus, Ohio. 


MACHINES FOR SALE 
FEED MIXER, Gruendler Mill, Cutter & 
Grader, Special. W. W. Pearson, Reynolds, Ind. 


WESTERN sheller and cleaner, both in good 
condition. Johnston Elevator, Homer, Il. 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 84G5, Grain & Feed Jrnls., Chicago. 


MIRACLE cold process 
pump in good condition. 
Co., Sparta, ~ Ill. 


molasses mixer and 
Cazel Feed & Seed 


FEED MIXER—one ton—floor level feed—has 
motor—good as new. Write 84G7, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-h.p. motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 84G8, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, IIl. 


FEED GRINDER and Crusher; No. 89 Clipper 
Cleaner; Pulleys, Bearings and Bucket Elevators. 
McLaughlin, Ward & Co., Jackson, Mich. 


FOR SALE — Rebuilt Attrition and Hammer 


Mills, Mixers, Corn Cutters, Engines, Motors, 
Ete. Weaver Sales Corp., Corn Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


STRONG-SCOTT Safety Manlift for grain ele- 
vator; 13 ft. lift between floors, more cable can 
be added. Used only few months in home for 
invalid. Can include all lumber and gates. 
Name your price or write for details. Krueger’s 
Cash Grocery, Wykoff, Minn. 


COMPLETE PLANT, including No. 5 Jay Bee 
hammer mill, horizontal feed mixer, magnetic 
separator, large pit corn sheller, Union Iron 
Works corn and cob separator, Sidney com- 
bined sheller and cleaner, Draver feeders, steam 
corn dryer, dust collectors, piping, metal spouts, 
two-way baggers, bucket elevators, screw con- 
veyors, shafting, bearings, pulleys, belts, sprock- 
ets and chain, electric motors from 3 to 75 h.p. 
This plant was recently built and never oper- 
ated; will sell as whole or by piece. Anyone 
in need of machinery for grain or feed plant, 
contact me at once. Cliff Buzick, Bardstown, 
Kentucky. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 
FEED MILL No. 40 Fairbanks engine 
John Justin, Rice, Minn. 


15: h.p. 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
84G6, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ul. 
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MACHINES WANTED 
WANTED—Used elevator leg complete, 50 ft. 
high, 14x7 buckets. C. R. Acord, Box 116, Kan- 
SEIS THE 


WANT TO BUY good used No. 11 or No, 12 
style B or C Monitor separator; also 5 and 10 
lb. automatic scale. Wanted to sell or trade: 
Good used 25 lb. Richardson dump scale, also 3 
to 4 bu. Howe Sonander dump scale. Mouton 
Rice Milling Co., Harrisburg, Ark. 


MOTORS—GENERATORS 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Large stock of motors and generators, A.C. 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors, 25 to 
100 H.P., 1200 to 3600 R.P.M. Write for stock 
list and prices. Expert repair service. 
vV. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


MOTORS-PUMPS: Guaranteed rebuilt electric 
motors, pumps, etc. Largest stock in Illi- 
nois, outside of Chicago. Will take your equip- 
ment in trade; also offer emergency motor re- 
pair and rewinding service. Distributors for 
Wagener and Peerless motors, specially adapted 
for farm and grain elevator application. We 
offer free engineering advice on your problems. 
Write us without obligation. New illustrated 
bulletin No. 23, just off the press, will be mailed 
on request. Rockford Power Machinery Co., 
6th Ave. and 6th St., Rockford, Il. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 414x7 inches. Have limited supply to sell 
at $2.35 per hundred, or 500, $10.00 plus postage. 
Sample mailed on request. Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, 332 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


GRAIN & FEED DUSTS 


Are DANGEROUS 
Protect Yourself With A 
DUPOR 
Double FilterRESPIRATOR 


DUPOR NO. 4 for nuisance dusts has 
twins’” 
Respirator is foldable, reversible—fits 
any shaped 
cloth for comfort. 
Conversation Easy! Get the protection 
you need—-order a Sample Respirator 


“Original 


99 SC 


SAMPLE 
POSTPAID 


today! 


This book contains 200 


face. 


H. S. COVER 


1937 Chippewa St., South Bend, Ind. 


Duplicating Scale Ticket Book 


A labor saving scale ticket book in which the buyer keeps a car- 
bon copy of the entries made on every scale ticket issued, so al- 
tered or spurious tickets may be readily detected. 


filter construction! 


Has approved face 
Weighs but 4 oz. 


leaves, 100 white bond, 
machine perforated 


leaves bearing 800 tickets 


a Bought of. 
of form shown, inter- ‘ 
leaved with 100 blank Load of 
manila sheets. Teen Price perewt. Gross_______]bs. 
ith 4 sheets o oO. A 
Oton paper, size 814x Price. per bu. Tare “Ibs, 
11 inches. Order Form Driver—On. Off. Net. Ihe; 
62. Price, $1.40, £,0.b. Net Be 
Chicago. Weight, 3 Ibs. Weigter 
Cash with order for 


twelve books earns 10% 
discount. 


One-fourth actual size. 
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332 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


SIDNEY TRAVELING TRUCK DUMP 


designed for your driveway 

with 

special geared motor unit and push button 
control. 


STURDY 
SILENT 


FAST 


Send for descriptive literature. 


THE SIDNEY GRAIN MACHINERY COMPANY 
SIDNEY, OHIO 


He interprets your 
needs to us... 


Whether it’s push button control, a 
motor or complete electrification, 
your Westinghouse salesman brings 
you the ability of a group of engi- 
neers, skilled in supplying practical, 
economical solutions to elevator or 
milling problems. They will help you 
select and apply your electrical equip- 
ment most profitably. 


You can gain the benefits of their 
specialized knowledge and experience 
with every Westinghouse purchase 
you make... and the cost is usually 
no more than for ordinary equipment. 

Get this extra value by calling on _ 
your local Westinghouse office or bo 
agent for any electrical need. : 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Tune in “Musical 
Americana,’ NBC 


» Blue Network, 
() every Thursday 
\ evening. i 


ye 7 Explosion-re- 
a“, aenansibiin sisting motor, 
th totally enclosed, 
fan-cooled, especially 
designed for milling 
service, Approved by 
Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc., for haz- 
ardous locations where 
grain dust is preva- 
lent. (Class II Group 

G locations). 
J-94292 


Westinghouse 


ESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


ELECTRICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY 
(@) 
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TRUCK LIFTS] 


ich. 


EHRSAM 


THE EHRSAM 
IMPROVED OVER- 
HEAD ELECTRIC 
LIFT 


Made in two sizes, with 3-H.P. and 
5-H.P. motors. Has from one to two 
feet more lift than conventional type. 


THE EHRSAM STD. 
PNEUMATIC LIFT 


6’-2” lift. Fast, Safe, Efficient. 


7 ft. lift. For dumping long trucks. 
Can be placed ahead of present lift. 


Write for new catalogue No. 439 


THE J.B.EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 
ENTERPRISE, KANSAS 


W.H. Kent, 549 W. Washington Blyd., Chicago 
Ralph K. Albert, 902 Southland Life Bldg., Dallas 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Gree? JOURNALS 


INCORPORATED 


332 §. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


A merger of 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Established 1898 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1882 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Established 1928 


PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
Improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
ing and improving of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to United 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 
cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
issue, 25c. 


a Foreign Countries, prepald, one year, 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 


Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and field seed dealers are so- 
licited. We will not knowingly permit our 
Pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 

LETTERS on subjects of Interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 

’ seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 

QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are _ !nvited. 

The service is free. 


CHICAGO, ILL., APRIL 10, 1940 


A STRAW VOTE of the corn eating 
rats of the middle states gives an over- 
whelming majority in favor of the con- 
tinuation of liberal loans on all corn 
stored in open cribs. 


MICHIGAN, like some other states, 
strives to protect unwary buyers of 
mortgaged property and punishes quite 
severely persons found guilty of disposing 
of mortgaged grain. If all states had 
similar laws, fewer country grain buy- 
ers would be called upon to pay twice 
for the same lot of grain. 


SCALE WRECKERS who have long 
imposed upon owners of truck scales east 
of the Mississippi are now swindling ele- 
vator operators of Oklahoma and other 
southwestern states so it behooves all 
scale owners to keep on the lookout for 
these impostors and investigate their con- 
nections before permitting them to touch 
their scales. Many scale owners have 
found to their great distress that the 
so-called scale repairers do more harm 
than good. 


THE RULING by the retailers occupa- 
tional tax division that after Apr. 1 the 
sales tax must be paid on merchandise 
shipped into the state of Illinois if the 
sale is made within the state enunciates 
no new principle of law. The tax is 
upon the occupation of selling, and the 
origin of the goods within or outside 
the state is immaterial. 


REFRIGERATOR service is now sup- 
plied to many Kansas farmers by country 
elevator operators who have installed a 
locker storage plant and facilities for 
chilling any products the farmer stores. 
The very fact that a number of such 
plants have been installed would seem to 
prove that elevator operators have found 
the service profitable. 


A COUNTY A.A.A. com’ite at Ida 
Grove, Ia., recommends that the sleeve 
be rolled up to the shoulder and the arm 
thrust down into the government corn 
bin to find out if the corn is heating. 
More convenient is the probe-type grain 
thermometer, encased in steel armor 
plated with copper, nickel and aluminum 
so as to be rust proof, and with iron-pipe 
extensions to reach any depth. 


OWNERS of corn stored in open cribs 
will have a deep sympathy with North 
Carolina farmers who lure big black 
snakes to guard their corn from rats. 
The trouble is that some thoughtless vis- 
itors kill the snakes, then the rats hold a 
carnival and invite all their relatives into 
the feast. Corn growers who have stored 
grain in sealed cribs have discovered 
other hazards, but none of them inter- 
fere with the rats’ holiday. 


WOLF has been cried so many times 
by inflation alarmists that we are 
likely to fail to recognize the animal when 
it arrives on the Board of Trade among 
the bulls and bears. Aside from a few 
silver coins our currency is purely fiat 
money, having no relationship to the 
tons of gold buried in a Kentucky hole 
in the ground. Once pried loose from 
our past customary level, prices may fluc- 
tuate with the greatest instability, un- 
less Congress heeds the suggestions of 
New York bankers that gold be paid 
out on certificates and the metal be per- 


‘mitted to circulate as coin. 


THE BURNING of the well estab- 
lished grist and feed mill at Lisburn, 
Pa., recently, upon which there was no 
insurance emphasizes most pitifully the 
folly of any property owner carrying all 
the risk of complete destruction when 
other property owners stand ready to 
share in the loss. This plant had only 
recently been equipped with a new mod- 
ern Diesel power plant at an expense of 
$3,500 so that the loss with a generous 
stock of wheat and flour wiped out nearly 
$70,000 worth of property. The cost of 
insurance in reliable companies is not 
so burdensome as to forbid all keeping 
well protected against heavy losses. 
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THE NEW federal seed law places 
such heavy penalties on truckers who dis- 
tribute dirty untested seed across state 
lines that few nomadic peddlers are dis- 
posed to jeopardize their freedom by at- 
tempting to sell any seed. 


INCREASED demand by the warring 
nations of Europe for wheat seems cer- 
tain to wipe out all excuses for any gov- 
ernment lending money on wheat. The 
increased demand seems sure to boost 
the price above all so-called parity prices. 


SEED DEALERS handling hybrid 
corn are learning to discriminate against 
varieties not known to be adapted to the 
section where they intend to distribute. 
Last year’s experience brought some dis- 
appointing results because the hybrids 
planted were picked at random. 


NOW THAT the CCC has taken the 
precaution to move some of its shelled 
corn stored in steel bins, it has discov- 
ered that the shoveling of corn from bins 
to trucks is slow and expensive and even 
after the trucks deliver the corn to an 
elevator for loading into box cars, the 
CCC is under additional expense for load- 
ing. 


SHIPPERS of soybeans who have ex- 
perienced trouble with beans being split 
while being spouted into cars will be in- 
terested in the practice of a terminal 
elevator superintendent who explained at 
the Toronto meeting that he prevented 
splitting of beans by plugging stream at 
bottom of spout until spout was filled, 
then turned in the full force of the dis- 
tributor and kept loading spout filled full 
length so as to reduce the percentage of 
splits. 


EVERY DAY the question is asked 
will the AAA persist in paying 18¢ a 
bushel for using its own steel bin stor- 
age for grain or will it be willing to pay 
the regular established elevator owner a 
reasonable compensation for storing and 
caring for its grain? No one has yet pre- 
sented any logical reason for the goy- 
ernment buying steel bins when estab- 
lished elevators with modern mechanical 
facilities for quickly turning grain are 
available for handling all the govern- 
ment’s grain. 


ANOTHER Missouri mill and elevator 
has been sacrificed to the paid incendi- 
ary who with his son has confessed. 
While circumstances often remove all 
doubt as to the cause of mysterious fires 
occurring between days, the night owls 
continue to discover them, but generally 
too late to save the property. Everyone 
is convinced the mill and elevator at 
Aurora, Mo., was another case of arson, 
because three separate fires were discov- 
ered in different parts of the plant on 
the same night. It is evident that the 
only safe plan to pursue when hate and 
spite are abroad in the land, is to keep 
well insured as well as safely guarded 
from trespassers. 
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MICHIGAN elevator dealers are surely 
preparing to treat farmers’ seed grain 
for smut as during the past two weeks 
we have received notices from that state 
of at least twenty installations of a 
well-known seed grain treater. That 
means better crops for the farmers and 
more grain for the elevator man to han- 
dle. 


ONE GRATIFYING feature of the in- 
creasing adoption of sideline business 
by country elevator operators is that 
many are becoming real merchan- 
disers and brightening up their display 
rooms so as to impress all farmers with 
their improved facilities for serving them 
with better feedstuffs and ingredients. 
Experience has proved beyond doubt that 
a clean, attractive display of merchandise 
will always promote sales. 


GRAIN SHIPPERS who suffer unex- 
pected shortages in their shipments will 
find an explanation of at least one short- 
age in our “Leaking in Transit’? column 
this number. In this case the thieves 
had enough sympathy for the shipper 
to attempt to plug the auger hole made 
in the car floor with waste. Inasmuch 
as the car initials and number are given 
in our report, it may explain the cause 
of the shortage in your last shipment. 


THE GOVERNMENT is holding over 
14,000,000 bus. of wheat as crop insur- 
ance premiums and paying heavy storage 
charges thereon, all of which could be 
more than saved by buying the July 
future at one cent less than May delivery. 
The government can not know in ad- 
vance where the crop will fail and most 
of its holdings will be out of position to 
deliver as indemnity altho they are well 
distributed at 97 locations from Oregon 
to Indiana, and from Texas to Minne- 
sota. By abandoning its policy of hold- 
ing cash wheat and utilizing the modern 
facilities of the futures markets the sav- 
ing of over $1,000,000 a year would cut 
down by that much the loss under which 
it is now operating. 


IF ANYONE interested in the soy- 
bean trade has discovered any logical 
reason for the grading of soybeans be- 
ing entrusted to the hay division of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, then 
it should be kown to the members of the 
grain trade. All grading of grain has 
been done by experienced inspectors who 
have been licensed by the federal depart- 
ment and to the satisfaction of the grain 
dealers who are now handling the mar- 
keting of all soybeans. It would greatly 
simplify the marketing of beans to have 
the grading supervised by the same in- 
spectors who have long supervised the 
grading of grains, so it is very easily 
understood why the Peoria Board of 
Trade has joined with other grain mar- 
keting agencies in demanding this serv- 
ice to be transferred to the agencies now 
grading grain. 


REPORTS of cars arriving in central 
markets leaking grain reflects a careless- 
ness in coopering cars that is sure to 
result in losses to shippers who fail to 
cooper carefully, weigh all shipments ac- 
curately and follow up their claims for 
shortages persistently. 


THE AAA has its heart set on a 
marked reduction in the corn acreage for 
1940, but, of course, the farmers of the 
corn belt will make every endeavor to 
select good hybrid seed which can be de- 
pended upon to give a large yield. It may 
be some will use more fertilizer than 
usual, although they do reduce the acre- 
age planted as the AAA desires. 


THE FUMIGATION of a Buffalo flour 
mill last week with hydro-cyanic acid yas 
was entrusted to a fumigating crew who 
had the plant surrounded by police for 
thirty-six hours so as to prevent any- 
one gaining admission and breathing 
the deadly fumes. New methods of fumi- 
gating infested grain is fully described 
elsewhere in this number, so the work 
can be undertaken without a police guard 
and without danger to human lives. 


THE GERMINATION of many lots 
of choice oat and soybean seed is so low 
that seed dealers are scouring the coun- 
try to obtain desirable seed which has 
higher germination. Some are recom- 
mending the planting of double the usual 
amount of seed in hope of obtaining a bet- 
ter stand. Germination tests are needed 
to determine with any accuracy the re- 
sults to be obtained from any lot of 
seed. Such tests can readily be con- 
ducted in the elevator office or in a lab- 
oratory and the final results of the sea- 
son’s work greatly improved. 


JUDGING from the complaint of a 
southern Indiana miller, some misguided 
handlers of wheat are loading their grain 
with kerosene oil in hope of exterminat- 
ing weevil. This treatment is more ex- 
pensive in the application than any other 
bug exterminator known to the trade, be- 
cause while it may kill some weevil, it 
is sure to destroy the milling value of all 
wheat treated. The many practical fumi- 
gants recommended in our profusedly il- 
lustrated article on grain infesting in- 
sects and their remedies nullifies all old 
excuses for using kerosene. 
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COUNTRY ELEVATOR operators 
seem disposed to insist upon charging 
4c per bushel handling charge for wheat 
owned by the government and 9c per 
bushel for storing twelve months while 
on corn they seem agreed that a 3c han- 
dling charge with 8c a bushel storage 
charge for twelve months will save them 
from kLankruptcy. 


COUNTRY grain buyers of some sec- 
tions are experiencing much difficulty in 
keeping track of tenants who have bor- 
rowed money from the government on 
farm sealed grain. Some of the county 
farm administrators have supplied cau- 
tious grain buyers with lists of farmers 
whose grain is covered by lien. Why 
not get a copy of the list and stop worry- 
ing? 

OCEAN freight rates have risen ex- 
orbitantly under pressure of submarine 
sinkings. It is said 85 cents per bushel 
is paid on wheat from Argentina to 
Europe; and our own Pacific Northwest 
is complaining of lack of ships to carry 
away the wheat. In Australia wheat is 
overflowing regular and makeshift stor- 
age for want of vessels in which to ex- 
port. If this situation continues it 
will result in a domestic car shortage, the 
rails being called upon to carry freight 
ordinarily entrusted to the boats. Own- 
ers of ocean tramp steamers bought be- 
fore the war for $100,000 are refusing 
$400,000. 


OUTSTANDING commendable prac- 
tices of any great citizen in small com- 
munities invariably becomes contagious 
and our story of the determined and suc- 
cessful efforts being put forth by the 
country elevator managers of western 
Canada has met with such gratifying 
success that many communities have in- 
vested in fire fighting apparatus and 
placed the elevator manager at the head 
of their fire brigade. This is a splendid 
investment in good will, because it en- 
lists the hearty support of the entire 
community in all fire prevention activi- 
ties and the elevator managers become 
leaders, so that their campaign for bet- 
ter care of the property entrusted to them 
soon proves a splendid investment for 
the elevator owners as well as a perma- 
nent asset for the community which be- 
comes fire prevention minded. 


SUCCESS 


He has achieved success who has lived well, laughed often, and loved 
much; who has gained the trust of pure women and the love of little 
children, who has filled his niche and accomplished his task; who has left 


the world better than he found it, whether by an improved poppy, a 
perfect poem, or a rescued soul; who has never lacked appreciation of 
Earth's beauty or failed to express it; who has always looked for the best 
in others and given the best he had; whose life was an inspiration; 
whose memory, a benediction—Bessie’ Stanley. 
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Electric Capers 


Workers in elevators using electric 
power need to exercise extra vigilance 
to avoid unexpected shocks. Some time 
ago the manager of an elevator at Irwin, 
Iowa, was doubly surprised when ap- 
proaching the house to begin the week’s 
work he found the machinery running 
full blast. Rushing to his cut off switch, 
he found that a careless sparrow had 
alighted on the switch and pressed it 
down so as to turn the current into the 
house motor, but the poor sparrow was 
electrocuted in its attempt to use the 
switch for a perch. 


Last week, a Kansas dog rushed into 
an iron clad elevator which had pro- 
vided a support for a sagging power 
wire and fell dead. The whole plant was 
surcharged with electricity but fire had 


not yet started. 


The Iowa elevator has now enclosed 
its cut off switch in a fire proof box and 
its position is reversed so that any un- 
usual weight will throw switch out of 
contact if it moves it. The iron cladding 
of the Kansas elevator has now been 
grounded and the power line rehung. 

Vigilant inspections and caution at all 
times saves both lives and property. 


Beware of Insect Damage 


Weather and moisture conditions dur- 
ing the past season have been unusually 
favorable for the breeding and multipli- 
cation of weevil. To escape heavy loss 
from insect infestation holders of grain 
must take every step to protect their 
property, by sweeping up and removing 
all accumulations of damaged grain in 
which insects delight to breed, and by 
fumigating valuable grain in which it is 
merely suspected that the weevil have be- 
gun to work. 

Out of the several excellent methods of 
exterminating insects developed by re- 
search chemists of leading chemical in- 
dustries in recent years the grain dealer 
can easily find one that is readily adap- 
table to the conditions in his plant. The 
manufacturers of the insecticides furnish 
complete instructions and, when neces- 
sary, sell or rent the equipment required 
in application of the chemical. 

Anyone of average intelligence can be 
trusted to apply the fumigant after read- 
ing the instructions, which in the case 
of cyanides must be rigidly followed te 
prevent loss of life. 

The fumigants described elsewhere are 
safe to use and from the description the 
elevator operator can choose that best 
adapted to the conditions in his plant. 
Others, not so well known should be 
avoided as they may injure the grain or 
leave a commercially objectionable odor, 
forcing the official grain inspector to 
make a note of the fact. Such grain sells 
at a discount. None of those described, 
when used as directed, have any bad 


- effect on the grain. 


Area of Production 


The 7-employe limit and the small ter- 
ritory included are working a hardship 
on many grain elevator operators. 

Granting that the purpose of the law 
was to relieve those serving the farmers 
directly from the burden of the wage and 
hour requirements it would seem to be 
the duty of the administrator to expand 
this interpretation to embrace all grain 
producers tributary to a certain’ elevator 
regardless of distance or the number of 
men employed. 

If the representatives of the organized 
grain trade now working at Washington 
for a modification of the interpretation 
are unable to obtain a more liberal defi- 
nition it may be advisable to try for an 
amendment to the act itself, basing the 
exemption upon the character of the serv- 
ice performed. 


Hedging Losses Deductible 
from Income Taxes 


The Buro of Internal Revenue long ago 


“ruled broadly that merchants and manu- 


facturers employing hedging transactions 
as an insurance against loss due to fluc- 
tuations in the price of a commodity may 
deduct from their income any loss re- 
sulting when the hedge is closing out. 


This still is true, altho careless readers 
of the decision Feb. 6, 1940, by the U. S. 
Board of Tax Appeals feared that its 
denial of the deduction of hedging loss 
in the case of the Farmers & Ginners 
Cotton Oil Co. would apply to hedging 
generally and reverse the Buro of Inter- 
nal Revenue. Their fears had some 
ground from the fact that the Cotton Oil 
Co. actually was hedging, tho the Board 
of Tax Appeals held otherwise. 


The Cotton Oil Co. made and sold only 
erude cotton seed oil, which can not be 
kept in store without spoiling. Its hedge 
was made in refined oil futures on the 
New York Produce Exchange. The Board 
held it was not a hedge because the trade 
was in refined oil, not in the crude, in 
which the company was doing its regular 
business. 

This results from the Buro’s definition 
of capital assets as follows: 

“Capital assets means property held by the 
taxpayer, but does not include stock in trade of ° 
the taxpayer, or property held by the tax- 
payer ior 
course of his trade or business.” 

Therefore the refined oil was a capital 
asset, so that on its loss of $24,000 the 
Buro allowed only $2,000. 

This ruling does not affect grain pro- 
cessors such as millers and feed manufac- 
turers, since their hedge on the Board 
of Trade is not made in a capital asset 
but in the wheat, corn, oats, etc., future 
corresponding to the cash article they 
actually handle. 

The decision is an argument in favor 
of increasing the number of commodities 


sale to customers in the ordinary gy — 
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dealt in for future delivery on the ex- 
changes so that processors may find a 
hedge that permits deduction of loss from 
income. 


Shipper's Recovery for Flood 


Loss 


The Wabash Elevator Co., Uniontown, Ky., 
loaded 2 cars of corn Jan. 22, 1937, and notified 
agent of the Illinois Central Railroad at Mor- 
ganhield between 9 and 9:30 a.m. that the cars 
were ready to be shipped. 

The Ohio River was rising, and it was ap- 
parent Uniontown was going to be flooded. 
The agent at Morganfield signed the two Bs/L, 
and tried to get the cars moved out of Union- 
town. Testimony was that the cars could have 
been moved from the elevator up until the 
25th or 26th of January. The Illinois Central 
had no train in Uniontown after early in the 
morning of Jan. 

The court instructed the jury: “If you do 
not find from the evidence that said cars of 
corn were accepted by the defendant for trans- 
portation but do find that the defendant con- 
verted the said corn to its own use by selling 
same, you should then find in favor of the plain- 
tiff the reasonable market value of the corn so 
converted at the time of its conversion, to-wit: 
Feb. 14, 1937, which finding should be measured 
by the number of bushels of corn you may 
find from the evidence to have been in said 
cars, multiplied by its reasonable market price 
per bushel.” 

The corn was damaged by water in the flood, 
and was sold by the railroad company at Hen- 
derson for 35 cents per bushel. 

The elevator company claimed $1.04 per 
bushel on 2,550 bus. The jury awarded $735 
on 2,100 bus at 35 cents per bushel. The 
Henderson Elevator Co. claimed there was 
only 1,507 bus. in two cars, but the jury 
assumed they were loaded to within one foot 
of the top. The judgment of the Circuit Court 
of Union County in favor of the Wabash 
Elevator Co. was affirmed June 13, 1939, by 
the Court of Appeals of Kentucky—130 S. W. 
Rep (2nd) 76. 


Pana, Ill—Farmer Walter Klentworth has 
equipped his new tractor with a rad#o so 
that he can listen to market broadcasts while 
working in the fields, and stop long enough 
to haul a load of wheat to the elevator if the 
price is right. 


The U. S. Maltsters Ass’n of Chicago. 
charged by the Federal Trade Commission 
with combining to fix prices of malt, had 
hearings scheduled for Apr. 10 at New York 
anc Apr. 12 at Philadelphia, before Trial 
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[Readers desiring trade information 
ence of brother dealers is most helpful. 


Buying Farm Sealed Wheat? 


Grain & Feed Journals: Some farmers 
here have wheat that is covered by government 
loans, that I would like to buy. They can not 
pay off the loan without getting pay for the 
wheat. How is such a transaction handled, so 
I can get the wheat?—J. F. Martin. 

Ans.:. By making the checks payable one to 
the holder of the note and the other to the 
farmer for his balance the deal can be made 
thru the county A.A.A. com’ite. The check to 
the loan agency should include loan charges. 
The com’ite then will authorize delivery of the 


wheat. ee 

Without such prior sale and payment iho, aus} 
possible for the county com’ite to authorize the 
farmer to deliver the wheat to the local eleva- 
tor for sale, when the elevator operator has been 
notified by the county com’ite that it is mort- 
gaged wheat and the buyer agrees to transmit 
thru the county com/’ite sufficient funds to pay 
the full amount of the loan and charges. 


Government Corn in lowa 


Ron Kennedy, sec’y of the Western Grain 
& Feed Dealers Ass’n, has compiled, from 
the records of the Iowa State Agricultural 
Conservation Comite, a report for each 
county in the state of the quantity of gov- 
ernment corn, sealed or resealed, on farms 
Mar. 1, 1940, with separate statistics on the 
amount stored for the government in coun- 
try elevators and in steel government bins, 
the latter as of Mar. 23. 

In 15141 country elevators Mar. 1 were 
9,534,566 bus. shelled corn, of which 3,977,830 
bus. was pooled, 5,556,736 was loan corn, 
4,874,594 was 1938 shelled and 682,156 bus. 
was 1937 shelled. A few country elevators in 
four counties held 13,858 bus. 1938 ear corn. 

The steel bins, 14,304 in number, contained 
on Mar. 23, 29,678,577 bus., of which 3,915,- 
023 was 1937 shelled and 25,915,169 bus. was 
1938 shelled. Kossuth County alone has 439 
steel bins. On farms was 103,409,517 bus. 
Mar. 1. 

The total loan and pooled corn in counties 
(all positions) was 122,830,874 bus. There 
has been shipped to terminals and sub-ter- 
minals 3,081,169 bus. The total loan corn 
in all positions Mar. 1 was 90,273,667 bus. 

Since most of the corn is consumed in the 
county where grown, the loan corn repre- 
sents a very large percentage of the crop or- 
dinarily entering commercial channels and 
giving employment to transportation agen- 
cies and merchandisers. Last year’s corn 
crop of lowa was officially estimated at 503,- 
776,000 bus, 


Washington News 


H.R. 8889, by Larabee, would amend the 
crop insurance act to cover corn. 

The Musica-Patman bill to tax chain stores 
out of business provides a tax on chain stores 
at rates which increase according to the number 
of stores operated. The rate thus arrived at is 
then multiplied by the number of states in which 
the chain operates. The bill, while designed to 
abolish all chain stores, would also place a 
heavy burden on line elevator companies. 


Certification of more than 14,000,000 of the 
people for benefits under the stamp food 
distribution plan of the A.A.A. was appalling 
declared Senator O’Mahoney in opposition to 
Senator La Follette’s resolution to increase 
the appropriation from $83,000,000 to $113,- 
000,000. The $100,000,000 now in the fund 
guarantees the continuation of the stamp dis- 
tribution plan only until July 1, 1940. 
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Taxing the use of machinery, as is pro- 
posed in the bill introduced in congress by sén- 
ator Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.), would 
increase the number of idle. “One of the prin- 
cipal reasons for the present army of unem- 
ployed is the huge tax load which our vari- 
ous governments have placed on employers and 
employes, particularly the pay roll taxes which 
actually place a premium on unemployment, 1n- 
creasing the taxes of the employer every time he 
hires a new employe.” 

The House rules com’ite has given right 
of way to a bill extending crop insurance to 
cotton. Arguing that the benefits should be 
expanded to corn growers Rep. L. E. Allen 
of Illinois said: “Secretary Wallace stands 
convicted of neglect and utter disregard of 
the well being of the corn farmers in Illi- 
nois, lowa, and other states,” Allen declared. 
“T cannot conceive of any law that will pro- 
tect the cotton farmers against a poor crop 
and which fails to provide the corn farmer 
with same benefits.” Why not put all law 
makers on relief? 


Charles Quinn Passes On 


Charles Quinn, who devoted 25 of his 69 
years to the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Ass’n, of which he was sec’y from 1911 to 1936, 
passed away at the home of his daughter in 
Toledo, O., Mar. 25, following several months’ 
illness. 

Born in Guelph, Ont., Mr. Quinn moved to 
Toledo in 1895 and entered the newspaper pro- 
fession via the proofreader route. Later he 
became an editorial worker, spending 17 years 
as reporter, dramatic critic and feature writer. 

As financial editor on the Toledo Blade, Mr. 
Quinn became acquainted with John F. Cour- 
cier, then sec’y of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Ass’n, and later succeeded him in that 
office. 


Charles Quinn, Toledo, O., Deceased. 
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Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, as 
they afford live, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other merchants from the same 
occupation. You can not afford to pass up these 
opportunities to cultivate friendly relations and 
profit by the experience and study of others. 

Apr. 18, 19, 20. California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Ass’n, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Apr. 27. Western Seedsmen’s Ass’n, Hotel 
Fontenelle, Omaha, Neb. 

May 6, 7. Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n, The 
Pere Marquette Hotel, Peoria, Il. 

May 10, 11. Texas Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn., Fort Worth, Tex. 

May 13, 14. Panhandle Grain Dealers Ass’n, 
Amarillo, Tex. Headquarters, Herring Hotel. 

May 15, 16. Oklahoma Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers Ass’n, Youngblood Hotel, Enid, Okla. 

May 21, 22. Kansas Grain, Feed and Seed 
Dealers Ass’n, Salina, Kan. 

May 23. Grain, Feed and Millers Ass’n of 
Missouri, Hoxsey and Ben Bolt Hotels, Mex- 
ico. Ma 


May 23, 24. American Feed Manufac- 
turers Ass’n. French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind. 

May 24. Oregon Feed Dealers Ass’n, 


Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

May 27, 28, 29. Pacific States Seedmen’s 
Ass’n, St. Catherine Hotel, Santa Catalina 
Island. 

June 3, 4. Central Retail Feed Ass’n. Schroe- 
der Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

June 4. Northwest Country Elvtr 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

June 7. Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 
Ass’n, Pendleton, Ore. 

June 16, 17, 18. Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n, Neil House, Columbus, O. 

June 19, 20, 21. Southern Seedsmen’s Ass’n, 
Jefferson Davis Hotel, Montgomery, Ala. 

June 20, Pennsylvania Millers & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n, Harrisburg, Pa. 

June 24, 25, 26, 27. American Seed Trade 
Ass’n, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 

Aug. 15, 16. New York State Hay & Grain 
Dealers Ass’n, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Sept. 26, 27, 28: Pennsylvania Millers & 
Feed Dealers Ass’n, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Oct. 14, 15. Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 


tional Ass’n, 44th annual, Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Ass’n, 


National Association Activities 


S. W. Wilder, ex-president of the Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Ass’n, has been 
chosen as member of the Executive Commit- 
tee to succeed Otto F. Bast, who died Feb. 
7. Mr. Wilder, head of the Wilder Grain Cor 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is also chairman of 
the Country Elevator Committee of the Na- 
tional Ass’n. In a recent conference with gov- 
ernment officials on a uniform storage contract 
Mr. Wilder’s committee brought together in 
Chicago representatives of 6,750 country grain 
elevators. 

_E. H. Sexauer, president of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Ass’n, has requested that 
government officials give the country elevator 
groups another look at the proposed country 
elevator storage contract which was discussed 
between the government and the trade in Chi- 
cago on March 15. Mr. Sexauer, in Washing- 
ton, D. C., last week, told government men that 
so many changes were suggested in the contract 
that another review of its terms was desirable 
before the contract is in force. 
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In Cargill, Inc., y. Chicago Board of Trade 
the referee, S. Abbott Maginnis, on Apr. s 
filed his findings with the Commodity Ex. 
change Commission, recommending that the 
complaint be dismissed, for lack of proof of 
the manipulation charged. 
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[The grain dealers’ forum for the discussion of grain trade problems, practices and needed re- 


Yorms or improvements. 


Dealers having anything to say of interest to members of the grain 


trade are urged to send It to the Journals for publication.] 


Probably a Dust Explosion 


Gran & Feed Journals: The fire that dam- 
aged the new feed mill built near the Farmers 
Elevator at Hutchinson, Minn., probably should 
be added to the list of dust explosions. 

The fact that there was no explosion in the 
pneumatic hammer mill that was in operation 
when the fire occurred Mar. 7 can be disre- 
garded. 

The facts that one wall bulged out and the 
root was blown loose and the pressure broke a 
door on the ground floor, point to a dust ex- 
plosion. That it occurred in the ground feed 
bin appears likely, as that is where most of the 
damage was done. 

Just how the dust in the bin ignited, whether 
by hot metal or stone from the hammer mill, 
must remain a mystery, as is usually the case 
in dust explosions. 

There may have been some fire in the bin 
and the starting of the hammer mill blowing 
dust into the bin may have supplied the dust 
needed for the explosion.—Observer. 


Cheap Fumigants Destroy 


Milling Value 


Grain & Feed Journals, Consolidated: One 
bad practice in connection with the treatment 
and handling of: soft red winter wheat, that 
has come to my attention a number of times dur- 
ing the past few weeks is worthy of serious 
consideration by elevator operators. 

Offerings of wheat from farms, as well as a 
few car-lot offerings have had a very distinct 
odor of kerosene, which was applied in order 
to prevent weevil propagation. 

Some farmers have applied kerosene on the 
floors of their bins, prior to the storage of 
wheat, with the intention of killing weevil, 
which it doubtless does in a lot of cases, how- 
ever, while killing the weevil, the oil also de- 
stroys the milling value of the wheat. 

Certain poor fumigants on the market contain 
an oil base, and while the other ingredients in 
this cheap fumigant doubtless will evaporate, 
the oil does not, and the result is that when 
this grain arrives at grading points, inspectors 
are authorized to grade it “sample grade,” be- 
cause of commercially objectionable foreign 
odors. This kerosene or oil odor is so strong 
in some cases that it would completely cover up 
the odor given off by musty wheat. 

If one farmer has used this treatment satis- 
factorily for protection for weevil, and has not 
been discounted for his. grain, he is naturally 
going to talk about it considerably among his 
neighbors and friends and you know how ‘these 
“country-side” chats gain momentum in spread- 
ing through the country, so I think that the ele- 
vator operators and managers, particularly in 
our soft wheat producing territories, should 
guard themselves against buying grain tainted 
with oi! odors and at the same time exert 
whatever influence they have to dissuade the 
farmers from using fumigants of this type.— 
Lawrence Roller Mills Co., Lucian A. Garner, 
Grain Buyer, Lawrenceburg, Ind. 
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The American Corn Millers Federation will 
hold its annual meeting May 7 at Chicago, 
with headquarters at the Morrison Hotel, 
announced Sec’y Harry Hunter. 


In Haste 


Professor: If you accidentally entered a 
grain elevator being fumigated with hydro- 
cyanic acid gas what steps w ould you take? 

Clever Student: I would take long ones. 


Glass Front Counter in Elevator 


Office 


A. J. TORRI, live-wire manager of the 
Northwestern Grain & Live Stock Co., at Sea- 
tonville, Ill., is having his office remodeled. 

Glass front cases are being installed along 
the walls, where room is available, in which 
will be displayed small items that the company 
regularly carries in stock, such as seed inocu- 


lants, poultry and livestock remedies, rat baits, 
paint and others. 
A special feature is the new work counter 


Manager Torri is having installed in the cus- 
tomers’ room. It is a high counter. From the 
top to within a third of its height from the 
floor, the front of this counter is of plate glass, 
with sliding doors protecting samples of mer- 
chandise on narrow shelves. Lights for illu- 
mination of the shelves are concealed in the 
counter. 

The back part of the counter has many 
drawers and extra shelving where office neces- 
sities are kept in an orderly manner. 


Hiemke Elected at Milwaukee 


E. H. Hiemke, first vice president of the Mil- 
waukee Grain & Stock Exchange for the last 
two years, succeeded E. S. Terry to the presi- 
dency at election Apr. 1. 

Mr. Hiemke became associated with L. Bart- 
lett & Son Grain Co. as a clerk in 1901. Four 
years later he became a member of the exchange. 
Gradually he rose thru the ranks of L. Bartlett 
& Son Grain Co. to become vice president. He 
also represents Lowell Hoit & Co. on the Mil- 
waukee exchange. 

Mr. Heimke has served the exchange in 
numerous capacities and offices, and brings to 
the position of president a wealth of expe- 
rience that assures the exchange of a fair and 
efficient administration. 


Winnipeg, Man.—Announcement that Can- 
ada would abolish official rates of exchange 
on Apr. 1 caused a flurry in the markets. On 
Mar. 28 the Canadian dollar went to 19% 
under the American dollar. Winnipeg May 
wheat closed at equal to 72%4c in American 
currency, or 32%c under Chicago. Import 
duty on Canadian wheat continues at 42c. 
U. S. officials are reported as prepared to 
name restrictions on imports should ex- 
change discounts make it possible for Cana- 
dian wheat to jump the tariff barrier. 


A Venturesome Dog Saves 
Boys and an Elevator 


When Donald Linthicum’s dog, Toy, dashing 
playfully ahead of his master and a group of 
boys, was the first to enter an abandoned grain 
elevator on the east side of Bison, Kan., he 
got no more than two jumps into the building 
before he fell over dead. 

The group of youngsters sensed that some- 
thing was wrong. They returned to town te 
report the catastrophe. An electricion investi- 
gated and found that a lead in the wire from the 
power line had slipped from its insulator and 
touched the steel siding of the frame elevator. 
The entire siding had become charged with 
electricity. Toy had been electrocuted, but the 
elevator. was saved from another mysterious 
hire. 


Canadian Exchange 
Prior to the present war the three currencies 
fluctuated in a narrow range and the spread 
between the three currencies has been between 
five per cent each way in the past five years. 
Early in September the rates for the Brit- 
ish pound were fixed at $4.43 to $4.47, and for 
the American dollar at $1.10 to $1.11 in terms 
of Canadian dollars at Montreal. At the same 


time the Bank of Canada set up machinery 
to transact all business in foreign exchange 


thru its own agencies, the chartered banks of 
Canada. 

It is estimated that the Foreign Exchange Con- 
trol Board handles about $260 millions each 
month while the volume of funds available in 
New York is confined to a few thousand dol- 
lars a day. This represents such a_ small 
amount of money volume that were American 
importers allowed to bid for these funds to 
pay for Canadian goods, it is reasonable to 
assume that they would soon narrow the dis- 
count up to the prevailing fixed rates—McCabe 
Bros. Grain Co. 


The F.S.C.C. has accepted proposals from 
millers to exchange 123,965 bbls. graham 
flour for 504,201 bus. wheat. State relief 
agencies will receive the flour. 


George B. Ross Passes Away 


George B. Ross, Ottawa, Kan., grain and 
milling leader, passed away at his home Mar. 
27, following a lingering illness that began with 
a stroke several months ago. He was 86 years 
old. 

Born in Indiana, Mr. Ross moved to Kansas 
in 1887. As manager of the Farmers Elevator 
Co., of Alden, Kan., Mr. Ross became familiar 
with the country grain business. 

As president of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture and chairman of the Com’ite on Agricul- 
ture of the Kansas legislature, Mr. Ross made 
a vigorous fight for a proposed grain inspec- 
tion law in Kansas in 1913. The following June 
28 he was appointed chief grain inspector for 
the state, adding responsibility for the grain 


inspection service to his other duties. 
In 1918, Mr. Ross, with his sons, purchased 
the Whitewater (Kan.) Flour Mills Co. <A 


year later the Shane Mill at Ottawa was added 
to the interests of the Ross family and became 
known as the Ross Milling Co. The expansion 
continued with the purchase of the Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kan., in 1936. 

The Ross family grain and milling interests 
are continued by G. Murray Ross, Paul Ross 
and Carlton B. Ross, the three sons. 


Kan., 


Deceased. 


George B. Ross, Ottawa, 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
of grain and field seeds are always welcome, 


Topeka, Kan., Apr. 8—Most of Kansas re- 
ceived from .40 to .60 of an inch of rain over 
Saturday. This will help the top soil, but is 
not much for the subsoil which is very, very 
dry.—F. A. Derby, the Derby Grain Co. 


Vernon, Tex., Apr. 5.—A half inch of rain fell 
last night from shortly north of Lawton, becom- 
ing heavier westward Altus and then south to 
around here, where it continued to rain most 
of the day, promising to be of considerable ben- 
efit—H. C. Donovan, statistician, Thomson & 
McKinnon. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Apr. 6.—During the past 
few days quite generous rains fell throughout 
Montana, North and South Dakota, 
and on down into Iowa. Not a great deal of 
field work has been accomplished—partly due to 
the fields being too wet in some _ sections.— 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Chickasha, Okla.—Our acreage on wheat and 
oats are about the same as last year. We fig- 
ure about 15 per cent will be planted to feed 
stuff as the germination was very poor. The 
winter oats froze out; what wheat and oats are 
left don’t look very good as it is awful dry.— 
Expansion Grain Co., J. H. Snyder. 


Chicago, Ill., Apr! 4.—The April first indicated 
production of winter wheat is 416,991,000 bus. 
Indicated abandonment is about 28 per cent 
compared with the 1927-36 average of 18.2 per 
cent. The condition of the winter wheat crop is 
estimated at 58 per cent of normal. This com- 
pares with 78 per cent last year. The indicated 
condition of rye is 61 per cent normal, indicat- 
ing a production of about 30,000,000.—R. O. 
Cromwell, statistician, Lamson Bros. & Co. 


Adamsville (Oxford p. o.), Kan., Mar. 30.— 
Wheat crop conditions here are far behind con- 
ditions this time last year. Wheat is still very 
small and very thin; there hasn’t been much 
plowed up at this date. It is so dry farmers 
will wait longer before planting to any spring 
crop. Wheat is the main crop here. At pres- 
ent conditions I don’t believe we will raise 
half as much wheat this year as last. On 
March 28 we had a very bad dust storm; fields 
blowed very bad in spots.—H. W. McDaniel. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Mar. 26.—Conditions in 
many sections of the Southwest winter wheat 
states are deplorable and the outlook for the 
erop very unfavorable. Most of the seed was 
sown last fall in dry ground. Some fields start- 
ed growth but died from lack of moisture. 
Others remained ungerminated until this year 
when some came up in January, some in Feb- 
ruary and later areas in March. Such unnat- 
ural development is not conducive to producing 
a crop of wheat. Much of it will be used only 
for pasturage.—Cargill Crop Bulletin. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Mar. 30.—Due to the re- 
cent unseasonably cold weather and with ice 
and snow still covering much of the territory, 
farmers have been unable to get their ground 
into shape, and those who are usually anxious 
to get their flax sown late in March or early in 
April in order to have it mature before the ordi- 
narily hot and dry weather of late July will be 
unable to do so. Last year at this time consid- 
erable field work had already been done in the 
southern districts; up to the present time we 
have heard of no flax planted in this territory.— 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Kansas City, Mo., Mar. 28.—Replacing of the 
subsoil reserve has not been accomplished. 
Top soil moisture is now sufficent for two or 
three weeks of growing weather without high 
winds except probably in the Southwest section, 
which could use moisture now. Abandonment 
will be heavy in the large acreage sections. 
Therefore, unless better than average moisture 
is received and is evenly distributed, and un- 
less other weather factors are most favorable, 
production in Kansas will be small and con- 
fined largely to the eastern half of the state. 
with ‘‘most favorable’ conditions, production 
might vary considerably from our present esti- 
mate of a 76,205,000 crop for Kansas.—H. L. 
Robinson, K. B. Latto, Robinson Elevator Co. 


Minnesota ' 


Atwood, Kan., Mar. 25.—-Our 1940 wheat crop 
looks like almost a complete failure. Very lit- 
tle of our fall sown wheat has come up as yet. 
We don’t think there was over 5 per cent of it 
germinated ‘last fall. Our spring so far has 
been very backward, with most of our days cold 
and damp. Today we have a high wind from 
the south that is sure hard on what little wheat 
is up. A large acreage of oats and barley are 
being sown here this spring and corn acreage 
will be increased 50 per cent over last year.— 
Atwood Equity Exchange, J. A. Bowles, mgr. 


Decatur, Ill, Apr. 6.—Winter wheat is re- 
sponding nicely to showers, sunshine and grow- 
ing temperatures. Precipitation this week .32 
of an inch, temperature range 36 to 81 degrees. 
Condition for the state is 77. The plant has a 
good color, brown spots for the most part hav- 
ing disappeared. Stands are fair to good, and 
from present indications abandonment will be 
very small. However, as there is a deficiency 
in subsoil moisture, ample rainfall will be neces- 
sary to maintain the present indications.—Bald- 
win Elvtr. Co. 

Chicago, Ill., Apr. 4.—The change in winter 
wheat prospects since Dec, 1 is unimportant. 
Present condition is lowest for April ever re- 
ported and suggests greater than average aban- 
donment. Generally the growth of wheat this 
year is late in areas of important production 
due to dry weather at seeding time in the Ohio 
valley and to a still more. marked extent in the 
plains area of the southwest. In addition, March 
closes with some fields under snow at points 
in the northern part of the winter wheat belt. 
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Amarillo, Tex., Apr. 4.—Of 4% million acres 
of wheat examined in Oklahoma, the Texas pan- 
handle and eastern New Mexico, 300,000 acres 
have fair root structure and healthy, well de- 
veloped plants. One-half million acres have fair 
to good surface conditions but little subsoil 
moisture is left. In many places the plants are 
now being punished severely from lack of mois- 
ture. Large spots are very thin and some is 
starting to fire. One million acres are very 
spotted and in discouraging condition; badly 
blown. About 2,600,000 acres are late germina- 
tion ana show severe wind erosion. There is 
no moisture and yield possibility has been re- 
duced to nil—A. W. Erickson. 


Chicago, Ill, Apr. 4.—The April 1 condition of 
winter wheat is 64 per cent of normal, sug- 
gesting a crop of 437 million bushels. A year 
ago our April 1 prospect was 548 million, and 
the final outturn was 563 million bushels. AlI- 
tho our present total of: 437 million does not 
vary materially from a month ago, there has 
been a decline in the southwest hard wheat 
section (where most attention has been focused) 
to 165 million prospect from 189 million prospect 
a month ago; but in the soft wheat area (mostly 
east of the Mississippi river) the prospect has 
increased to 175 million from 152 million a 
month ago; there has also been some increase 
in the Pacific northwest. The expected aban- 
donment of winter wheat area totals 11,258,000 
acres, or 25 per cent of the planted area. Our 
interpretation of April 1 rye condition reports 
is suggestive of a crop of 29,385,000 bushels, 
which compares with a crop of 39,249,000 last 


year.—Nat C. Murray, statistician, Jackson & 


Crop possibilities this year are unusually de- : 
Curtis. 


pendent upon weather experienced from now to 
June 15.—B. W. Snow, statistician. 

Madison, Wis., Apr. 2.—This year Wisconsin 
will have the largest acreage of soybeans in 
the state’s history if present planting intentions 
are carried out. Reports of planting intentions 
of Wisconsin farmers indicate that the state 
will have 336,000 acres of soybeans grown alone 
this year which is 35 per cent more acres than 
planted last year. Last year estimates showed 
249,000 acres planted in the state. Wisconsin’s 
soybean acreage has been greatly increased in 
the past decade. The crop is grown for the 


Open Interest in Future ' 


Deliveries 


As reported by the C.E.A. for wheat, corn, 
oats and rye, and by the Board of Trade 
Clearing House for soybeans the open ihter- 
est in all futures on the Chicago Board of 
Trade recently has been as follows, in 1,000 


most part for forage, although last year the bus.: 
quantity of beans threshed was much greater Soy- 
than in any other year.—Wisconsin Crop Re- Wheat Corn Oats Rye beans 
porting Service. Dec. 2 179,518 43,613 16,716 6,711 6,477 
Chicago, Ill, Apr. 4.—Conditions of winter Bees ae auieee popes ieee e568 ret 
wheat on Apr. 1 promise a crop of 410,000,000 Dec. 23 83.538 48,280 15.628  9'534 6957 
bus., with abandonment of acres somewhat less Dec. 30 84,062 48,243 15,507 10,625 6,948 
than has been generally expected. Conditions Jan. 6 86,017 49,517 15,329 11,532 7,011 
in the Southwest where most of the abandon- Jan.13 84,355 47,650 15,324 11,256 7,140 
ment is expected are very low, as for instance, J2M-20 84,136 46,876 15,096 11,842 7,230 
Kansas promises only 73,000,000 bus., compares Jan. 27 84,570 45,188 14,623 11,738 7,203 
é s 000, ” Feb. 3 79,457 48,857 14,161 12,475 6,746 
with my December Ist estimate of 70,000,000 Web.10 79,262 44,067 16.644 121919 6.768 
bus., or about 100,000,000 bus. less than that Feb.17 81,351 44/400 141427 13/021 —-6’701 
state could have raised on its seeded acres if Feb. 24 86,092 44,644 14,181 13,955 6.412 
conditions all along had been ordinary to some- Mar. 2 90,782 44,234 13,888 13,847 6,397 
what better, but, on the other hand, good im- Mar. 9 91,405 43,501 13,627 14,066 6,630 
provement since December Ist took place in yee a te each ae eet 14,224 6,497 
the Pacific Northwest.—H. C. Donovan, statisti- far. 3 95'090 41.538 epee et Hed 
cian, Thomson & McKinnon. Apr. 6 98,360 40,703 13,316 15,388 6,434 


Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley and soybeans for May deli 
y ’ ’ ’ ’ ve 
at the following markets for the past two weeks have been as follows: if me 


: Wheat 
Option Mar, Mar. Mar. Mar. Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr 
High Low 27 98 29° 30 SiMe Ge a te cs ia 2s a 
Ghicago. .dssnesw 109 63% 105 = 10434 10414 10414 104% 10434 1043, 10536 1 
Winnipeg™ <....... 92% 54% 89% 8914 8834 885 89%, SSE BBE Sore -gosy "38% "Bee “Suet 
Minneapolis ...... 107 67 99% 993%, 99% 99% 1005 100 100% 1005 101% 991% 99% 102%, 
Kansas City ...... 104% 58% 997% 995% 99 99% 100 9916 99% 100%, 101% 99° 99 102% 
Duluth, durum 99% 61% 88% 88% 883% 8854 8954 885% 89 89% 903% 88% 883% 93% 
Milwaukee ....... 109 64% 105% 104% 104% 1045 105 104% 104% 105% 106% 104% 1040, eee 
Corn . 
ChicdsO: Sienna 68% 42 565 563, 5616 5654 565% 56 5654 567 7 
Kansas City 1.201. 8% 42% 55% 56% B5% 55% 56m 56 Derg BOS BER bom Sete Song 
Milwaukee ........ 63% 44% 565% 563% 565, 565 565, 563%, 56% 57 5736 57 5714 
Oats ‘ae 
CHICKS: kava 43 27% 415% 413 41 40% 40% 403% 40%, 40% 411 5 
Winnipes* Sinwrs en. 45% 27% 39% 39% 388% 38% 3854 3814 3Ri 3816 38% ao 383, repee 
Minneapolis ....... 38% 27 875 37% 87% 3714 371%, 36% 36% 3754 375% 3714 3714 381% 
Milwaukee ........ 42% 28% 41% 41% 41 405% 40% 40% 4014 40% 41% 405% 41° 
eae: BAS 
Chicago ........0.4. (7% 43% 67 66% 65% “65% 66% 653% 65% 65% 665% 65%4 655 
Minneapolis... T1% 41% 62% 62% GI% 62 GIm—e MI GI ere ne ee Bo en 
Winhipeg* ........ 82, 40 (2% 72 71% 71% 72% 171% 70% 20% 713% 69% 69% 724, 
IDYUTRVOIINSS, 45 oro aa, 14% 62% 65 6454 63% 63% 64% 63% 63% 63% 6434, 635% 6354 66 
Barley 
Minneapolis ....... 48 3714 4252 42% 42 42%, 421%, 42 42 497 1 1 1 
Winnipeg* ........ 553% 33% 53% 5314 52% 62% 53 5236 52% soe Bose ba” 5° tra 
? Soybeans 
GHicsP onan eee 131% 67 110% 110% 110% 110% 110% 110% 109 108% 108% 107% 107 109% 


*Canada Exchange .... .... 810 817 820 816 817 820 821 991 838 842 838 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated 


Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from Interior 
Points are always welcome. 


Chicago, Ill., Apr. 4.—Stocks of corn for grain 
on farms April first are estimated at 1,310,000,000 
bus., of which about 900,000,000 bus. are free 
corn (185 million bus. old and 275 new under 
loans on farms) compared with 1,218,000,000 on 
farms April 1, 1939, of which about 970,000,000 
bus. were free. Disappearance of corn from 
farms for the last quarter on basis of these re- 
serves was about 620,000,000 bus. or slightly 
above the 602,000,000 for the same quarter a year 
ago.—R. O. Cromwell, statistician, Lamson Bros. 
& Co. 

Decatur, Ill., Apr. 6.—The grain movement, 
which consists principally of corn, while not 
heavy seems to supply the demand. Terminal 
elevators are quoting their stocks of winter 
shelled corn under prices at which fresh shelled 
corn is moving. Estimated stocks of corn on 
farms show supplies are heavy. Disappearance 
for the first six months of the crop year has 
only been 53.8 per cent of the total supply avail- 
able October 1, compared with the ten-year av- 
erage disappearance of 64 per cent.—Baldwin 
_ Hivtr. Co. 


Ottawa, Ont., Apr. 4.—Canadian wheat in 
store for the week ending March 29, 1940, de- 
creased 2,487,136 bus. as compared with the pre- 
ceding week and increased 169,827,279 bus. when 
compared with the corresponding week in 1939. 
The amount in store was reported as 310,720,872 
bus. compared with 313,208,008 bus. for the pre- 
vious week and 140,893,593 bus. for the week of 
March 31, 1939. The stocks of 310,720,872 bus. 
include 11,543,209 bus. of durum wheat. Mar- 
ketings in the three Prairie Provinces for the 
thirty-five weeks from Aug. 1, 1939, to March 
29, 1940, as compared with the same period in 
1939 were as follows, figures within brackets be- 
ing those for 1939: Manitoba 51,071,072 (41,405,- 
923); Saskatchewan 211,426,163 (106,516,917); Al- 
berta 117,974,219 (119,374,557) bus. For the 
thirty-five weeks ending March 29, 1940, and the 
Same period in 1939, 380,471,454 and 267,297,397 


bus. were received from the farms.—R. H. Coats, 
Dominion Statistician, 

Duluth, Minn.—At the close of business Apr. 
5, accumulation of grain in local elevators to- 
taled 35,141,000 bus., a large part of which is 
already under contract to be moved out by 
boat to eastern ports at the opening of navi- 
gation. Bulk of stocks comprise wheat. Year 
ago stocks were 25,781,000 bus. Selling of loan 
wheat has slowed up considerably from last 
month’s business but will continue on a mod- 
erate scale during the remainder of April when 
redemption period expires. Boat chartering 
continues slow with the present rate to unload 
wheat at Buffalo quoted 34c. Loading out and 
cleaning up of Canadian screenings brought in 
by boat last fall continues steadily. Cars are 
being loaded daily consigned to feed distributors 


Soybean Movement in March 


Receipts and shipments of soybeans at the 


various markets during March, compared 
with March, 1939, in bushels, were: 
Receipts Shipments 

1940 1939 1940 1939 
Baltimore 1,697 cit AW a ne ee te a Re 
Chicago 487,000 753,000 259,000 528,000 
Indianapolis 70,500 40,600 70,500 51,800 
Minneapolis 2600) 8) eee 25, 200 = wees 
Oma na ee eet eae GO00RF Wa crcen es Warccmres 
Peoria 54,777 16,000 PKG. Snanniactuo 
St. Joseph 4,500 4,500 13500) pentarteren: 
St. Louis 4,800 APA | Porc 11,200 
Toledo 66,000 133,500 44,700 14,610 


Barley Movement in March 
Receipts and shipments of barley at the 


various markets during March, compared 
with March, 1939, in bushels, were: 
Receipts Shipments 

1940 1939 1940 1939 
Baltimore 4,352 ShTOA Th 2a cist es ae 
Chicago 1,004,000 1,135,000 249,000 294,000 
Duluth 228,295 313,328 264,226 423,864 
Ft. William 804,072 576,102 247,025 109,585 
Ft. Worth 5 Exe 16002 aieiccr | dachranns 
Indianapolis: ae eee. 1,500 1,500 1,500 
Kansas City 20,800 28,800 1,600 24,000 
Milwaukee 1,358,140 1,618,520 633,150 921,250 
Minneapolis 2,363,000 3,097,400 2,373,200 2,204,900 
Omaha 11,200 68,800 13,833 102,400 
Peoria 264,600 - 181,000 151,900 118,800 
Stay JOSCD Ia tpe ake erences Ber Bo any = fuses 
St. Louis 172,000 187,200 70,400 33,600 
Superior 138,865 203,594 248,257 336,160 
Toledo 11,200 5,600 TREO) 5 eretnieito 
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in the northwestern area. Ice in the harbor 
is being honeycombed and top covered with 
slush, but is still reported about 18 inches 


thick, though channels are commencing to open 
up. Ice in the lake extends out about 20 miles 
with the top slush and averages about 12 inches 
thick.—F. G. C. 


Wheat Movement in March 


Receipts and shipments of wheat at the 


various markets during March, compared 
with March, 1939, in bushels, were: 
Receipts Shipments 

1940 1939 1940 1939 
Baltimore 2,003,066 72,978 3,954,175 97,170 
Boston 983,988 140,367 1,627,908  ...... 
Chicago 685,000 735,000 1,415,000 1,255,000 
Duluth 4,571,457 838,897 73,219 56,699 
Ft. William 2,924,629 1,748,667 60,500 87,113 
Ft. Worth 224,000 705,600 652,400 749,000 
Houston. Sein eee 1,040,280 412,000 
Hutchinson 869,400) 1:092;000 oe Oe, ee 
Indianapolis 223,000 157,000 268,000 68,000 


Kansas City 3,504,000 3,916,800 1,569,695 3,915,630 
Milwaukee 1,570 7,700 23,800 
Minneapolis 10,059,000 4,467,000 2,041,500 2,037,000 


New Orleans 61,908 55,570 268,071 226,033 
Omaha 20,482 1,056,000 718,200 954,800 
Peoria 33,600 74,400 39,600 136,600 
St. Joseph 264,000 595,200 492,800 558,400 
St. Louis 540,000 794,000 1,110,000 1,007,000 
Superior 2,037,570 360,357 38,857 7,851 
Toledo 756,000 459,000 345,850 278,500 
Wichita 1,071,000 1,012,500 777,000 1,080,000 


Corn Movement in March 


Receipts and shipments of corn at the 
various markets during March, compared 
with March, 1939, in bushels, were: 

‘ Receipts Shipments 

1940 1939 1940 1939 
Baltimore 549,360 395,135 1,123,487 741,362 
Bostona) sn eee 600.5 Pies ticreten meee aie 
Chicago 4,814,000 4,181,000 1,046,000 2,255,000 
Duluth 2995285)" O8b 18 weciels 7,919 
Ft. William HEE: =< eroue 13,357 3,071 
Ft. Worth 55,500 75,000 82,500 19,500 
Indianapolis 1,129,500 2,170,000 1,024,500 1,422,000 
Kansas City 766,500 522,00 544,500 523,500 
Milwaukee 330,150 585,900 195,000 65,000 
Minneapolis 544,500 990,000 567,000 1,123,500 
New Orleans 713,686 941,528 361,714 2,223,894 
Omaha 609,989 445,200 961,491 806,400 
Peoria 1,580,700 1,745,100 629,800 893,000 
St. Joseph 361,500 190,500 271,500 123,000 
St. Louis 1,020,000 529,000 599,000 1,220,840 
Superior PANSHONRI© WRI ao 357 
Toledo 515,200 260,400 408,905 313,165 
Wil Chita) See waver rece PAIS Saeros. cnGaah 


Oats Movement in March 


Receipts and shipments of oats at the 


various markets during March, compared 
with March, 1939, in bushels, were: 
Receipts Shipments 

1940 1939 1940 1939 
Baltimore 55,111 83,4334) ene | Mudluneetete 
Boston 11,900 20; 400) Wee Green 
Chicago 1,082,000 2,199,000 1,453,000 2,436,000 
Duluth 239,484 183,770 36,843 4,913 
Ft. William 1,510,185 1,030,862 1,031,313 628,950 
Ft. Worth 124,000 46,000 134,000 24,000 
Indianapolis 422,000 756,000 534,000 1,106,000 
Kansas City 102,000 22,800 36,000 252,000 
Milwaukee 36,160 27,120 104,500 72,200 
Minneapolis 1,480,500 86,500 1,464,750 1,602,000 
New Orleans 95 OR ® big mateo 34,764 19,015 
Omaha 276,000 388,000 226,837 400,640 
Peoria 298,000 362,250 228,800 202,750 
St. Joseph 164,000 316,000 52,000 252,000 
St. Louis 568,000 316,000 484,500 287,450 
Superior 30,934 38,570 55,100 5,000 
Toledo 1,223,420 934,670 1,067,060 859,225 
Wichita 4B 0 ORR cers tore LS OOM wise ae 


Rye Movement in March 


Receipts and shipments of rye at the 
various markets during March, compared 
with March, 1939, in bushels, were: 

Receipts Shipments 

1940 1939 1940 1939 
Baltimore 307,461 BY,loo. | «cen | Sane 
Boston 1,100 LADO) 0 Fy wcvae este Oe 
Chicago 49,000 152,000 181,000 184,000 
Duluth 498,387 441,209 10,100 33,693 
Ft. William 93,648 25,032 14,479 10,030 
Indianapolis 24,000 55,000 55,500 48,000 
Kansas City 28,500 22,500 1,500 1,500 
Milwaukee 43,790 28,300 67,770 23,845 
Minneapolis 835,500 685,500 342,000 435,000 
Omaha 89,763 44,800 38,330 46,200 
Peoria 31,200 BB; 900) “aww ee 40,300 
St. Joseph 1,500 3,000 1s DUO mths oh 
St. Louis 19,500 16,500 34,500 36,200 
Superior 404,801 322,098 15,000 18,500 
Toledo 14,000 21,000 4,100 9,700 


Wichita = «ees. 1, O00. <s.ais0 a heeeee 
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Elevator Managers Win Special Awards for Care of Property | 


Through the hearty cooperation of the agents 
in charge of the line elevators of western Can- 
ada the number of elevator fires and accidents 
is being reduced each year and the elevator 
surroundings are being made more attractive. 
This is the direct result of yearly contests con- 
ducted by the Grain Insurance & Guarantee 
Co., through its Affiliated Inspection Bureau. 
During each of the last six years it has stimu- 
lated the interest of the agents in giving greater 
care to the property and business entrusted to 
them. 

The 1939 Contest was a huge success. A 
greater number of Agents participated in the 
Contest than in any previous year. Over 3,100 
Agents took part in it. A greater number of 
Agents had clear records during 1939 than in 
any previous year of the Contest. Approxi- 
mately 75% of the Agents qualified for Certif- 
icates. Fire Losses, both in number and value, 
were again decreased. Over the 12 month period 
there were but three total fire losses suffered. 
The amount involved in these was $60,800.00, 
and the fire loss ratio was reduced to 15.36%. 

Last year the managers in charge of country 
elevators in the prairie provinces of western 
Canada proved that they fully recognized the 
great advantage of keeping their plants in per- 
fect operating condition so as to render depen- 
dable service to customers at all times. Their 
correction of known fire hazards and con- 
scientious care of their mechanical equipment 
effected. a wonderful reduction in fire losses 
and prevented expensive business interruptions. 
Most of these elevators are protected by stand- 
ard lightning rod equipment, and moving mia- 
chinery is being safeguarded to prevent acci- 
dents. 

These contests which have been conducted 
during the last six years are credited with ef- 
fecting a most gratifying reduction in the num- 
ber of elevator fires and in the ratio of fire 
losses, which had not been below 60% previous 
to the inauguration of the annual contests. Last 
year only three total losses occurred and the fire 
loss ratio was reduced to 15.36%. In 1938 the 
loss ratio was 36.54%; 1937—21.22%; 1936— 
21.65% ; 1935—16.76% and 1934—41.11%. 

Inspections of country elevator property are 
made by inspectors in the employ of the Af- 
filiated Inspection Bureau, Limited. The in- 
spectors’ reports on the property are forwarded 
by the Bureau to the Traveling Superintendents 
who are employed by the Elevator Owners. 
These Traveling Superintendents must see to it 
that all recommendations are complied with. 
As the superintendents are rated in accordance 
with the record compiled by their agents, they 
are as keen as the agents to keep to the mini- 
mum, the demerits assessed for agents’ failure 
to follow the rating requirements. 

On each and every visit of inspection, the 
Bureau’s Inspector completes a formal report 
on the conditions prevailing in and around the 
elevator which the agent must sign, certifying 
to the accuracy of the report. 

All agents, whether prize winners or not, 
who have a clear record for the year, receive 


a certificate. When they have completed five 
consecutive years without demerits, they are 
awarded a Master Merit Certificate, suitably 
inscribed and framed. 

The unsightly surroundings of most coun- 
try elevators consisting of discarded equip- 
ment, dirt, weeds and rubbish has not only re- 
flected a deplorable lack of interest in the busi- 
ness, but has offended the artistic eyes of the 
visitor and increased the fire hazards of each 
plant. J 


Poo (COLLISON Asst 
Bureau writes: 


On our inspection list for the year 1939, there 
were 3,371 elevators. Out of this number there 
were only three total losses. Several factors 
must be considered as contributing to this rec- 
ord. To single out any one factor, or phase of 
our work, would not present a true picture of 
our endeavor. The factors must be considered 
as a whole. In order of importance, they might 
be listed as: 


1. Frequent, thorough inspections. 


2. Blimination of known hazards, through our 
system of awarding Credits, or of assessing 
Demerits. 

3. The encouragement of co-operative effort 
on the part of the Agents, through our Cash 
Prize Contest. 


4. Publicizing the work of the Agents by 
means of Articles published in Trade papers. 


5. Standardization of fire extinguisher equip- 
ment and the placement thereof in every eleva- 
tor inspected by us. 

6. The selection of the type of extinguisher, 
the testing and servicing of the equipment by 
the Bureau and the Inspection Staff. 


7. The maintenance of harmonious relations 
between the Employer, Employee and the Bu- 
reau, through frequent, personal contact. 


The requirements of our Prize Contest are 
simple: To qualify for one of the Prizes, an 
Agent must have a clear record for the current, 
calendar year. In order to do this, his property 
must have been maintained free of any of the 
hazards enumerated in our Merit Rating Book- 
let. Then, too, he must have improved the ap- 
pearance of the property by landscaping, adding 
flower boxes to window ledges, curtaining the 
windows, fencing the yard, ete. The Agents 


Manager of the 


_. who make the greatest improvement in the ap- 


pearance of the property during the current 
year’s contest, are then awarded the cash prizes. 
To all other Agents who have clear records for 
the year, a Certificate is given. These Certifi- 
cates are graded according to the number of 
Credits earned by the Agents. Credits are given 
on each clear report, and additional Credits are 
awarded for improvement in the appearance of 
the property. 

Naturally, the Agent, or 


j Manager of the 
Country elevator, 


is the spearhead of our at- 


tempt to lessen, or prevent fire losses. We are 
extremely proud of our suecess in obtaining 
their loyalty and co-operation. The example 


being set by these men is having a marked 
effect in their local communities. Other mem- 
bers in the community have become interested 
in Fire Prevention and are turning more and 
more to the Hlevator Agents for leadership. 
Many of the Agents have been prevailed upon 
to assume charge of the local Fire Brigade; thus 
the effort set in motion to reduce fire losses in 
elevators, is rapidly becoming a Community en- 
terprise. : 

The majority of fire losses are preventable. 
What we have accomplished in this respeet can 
be duplicated elsewhere. All it requires is con- 
certed action on the part of the owners and the 
wWholehearted co-operation of the Agent or Man- 
ager, This should not impose any difficulty what- 
soever. 


The enthusiasm with which station managers 
enter into these contests, as well as the num- 
ber of prizes and certificates awarded, give 
gratifying proof of their sincere interest in 
caring for the property and the promotion of 
the business. The long list of managers who 
won prizes and certificates during the calender 
year of 1939 follows: 


Cash Prize Awards 


Agent, Address and Employer Amount 

N. R. Bere, Frontier, Saskiciaeeri clic steire $25.00 
Western Grain Co., Ltd. 

G, J. Brasz, Odessa, Sastee si. atesacet ici sattel 25.00 
Reliance Grain Co., Ltd. 

R.. Jo Jarvis: Blackiew Altareicce sericea 25.00 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 

Hy J. Liens Burr; Saskiiceeee oer aoe 25.00 
Federal Grain, Limited 

J. Hi. Pherrfault, Provost, Altar cer ese 25.00 
National Elevator Co., Ltd. 

TI, Ss. Todd, Hedorah, Alta nance eee 25.00 
Northern Grain Co., Ltd. 

F. Ro Wade; Rosetown) Sashes. cnet ete 25.00 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 

N.. W. Bickett,; Mianola, Adtars o. seisect cies 12.50 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 
. EH. Boucher, LaSalle, Man.o. cs... ssc 12.50 
N. M. Paterson & Co., Ltd. 

G@ M,; Cowles, Holbein, Sasks-ct.a-o- sce. 12.50 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 

Andrew. Gray, Lipton) Sask... ces. eee 12.50 
Reliance Grain Co., Ltd. 

Thomas Moss, Swalwell, Alta.............. 12.50 
Alberta Pacifie Grain Co. 

R.. He -Sehulz, ‘Canboni Altas..--eee eee 12.50 
Midland & Pacific Grain Corp. 

Q..R. Stewart, Plunkett, Sasks23 cece 12.50 
Reliance Grain Co., Ltd. 

H. B. Woodrow, baPorte, Sask...5...:..-. 12.50 
Pioneer Grain Co., Ltd. 

J. N: ‘Baldwin, Fertile) Sask i... s: semen 10.00 
Canadian Cons. Grain Co., Ltd. 

Peter. Chaha,. Heramont, -Alta....ostesn eek 10.00 
Northern Grain Co., Ltd. 

R. H: Douglas. Biattton, pAtaece ee eee 10.00 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co. 

3: W.. Baston. “Roundhik’ “Altea eee ee 10.00 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 

J.. Ps Horbay,.. Redberry,, Sask... cs cew eee 10.00 
Reliance Grain Co., Ltd. 

G. M. MeKay, Abernathy, .Sask....2.s02 oe 10.00 
Federal Grain Limited 

J. G.. Redmond, Beechy,<Sask....-ceee eae 10.00 
Reliance Grain Co., Ltd. 

H.. A: Tooke, Yellow Greek, Sask=. ..0. 26 10.00 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 

GS. Warren, .Bassanoy Alta. -c_- se eee eee 10.00 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co. 

Anton Anderson, Indian Head, Sask....... 7.50 
N. M. Paterson & Co., Ltd. 

G. H. Dishaw, Milo) Altes 2s...) eee 7.50 
Pioneer Grain Co., Ltd. 

Fred Harding, Abee,) Altar: o-ela menses 7.50 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 

Taree 7.50) 


R. R. Livesley, Mountainside, Man 
N. M. Paterson & Co., Ltd. 

J. A. Longmuir, Roseray, Sask..t......en 7.50 
Pioneer Grain Co., Ltd. 


Si J. Rice, Kurokiy’ Sasikjiewsen ee eee 7.50 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd. 
Dougias Shore, Brada,. Sasi ch. ce eee 7.50 


Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 
D. IT. Cameron, Woodnorth, Man 5.00 


British America Elev. Co., Ltd. 


Howard Colwell, Compeer, Alta............ 5.00 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 

PP. D, Draper, Pontrilss,; Sask... 2s. eee 5.00 
Canada West Grain Co., Ltd. 

W. S. Geddie, Ruddell) ‘Sask. J. ..<.......< 5.00 
Canadian Cons. Grain Co., Ltd. 

Triggve Olafson, Tantallon, Sask.......... 5.00 
Reliance Grain Co., Ltd. 

J: V. Poole, Parkbes). Saskico..c. cea 5.00 
N. M. Paterson & Co., Ltd: 

HS. Smith) RoOwestt, “Sask... ene ees 5.00 


Searle Grain Co., Holbein, Sask., Glen M. Cowles; N. M. Paterson & Co., Ltd. 


tainside, Man., Russell R. Livesley. 
[See facing page and outside front cover.] 


»,Rowath, Sask., Howard S. Smith; N. M. Paterson & Co., Ltd., Moun- 
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L. LL. ‘Suitor, Blackie, TASTER ctssiaisrels aes Neabhw ts 5.00 Coe LURE ONG Ried ein Monae ee me ecg umcnns Cupar, Sask. PSR Tome os 2 OC) NCA ne Ra Bene foc eae Iclk Island, Alta. 
Independent Grain Co., Ltd. oe Federal Grain Limited Pioneer Grain Co., Ltd. 
H. J. Dyck, Osler, Sask.................... 20.00 Nee ING, SIS BIS) VS 6 situ cee ee, Are EN Ps Gretna, Man. Be Se enidtisot-caieneat tana Champion, Alta. 
Pioneer Grain Co., Ltd. ; Federal Grain Limited Pioneer Grain Co., Ltd 
J. S. Hriesen, Hague, SERI sos co oogpeonh odo 20.00 TES INC OWI ie arcane tere sie cs teu hein 3 Fairmount, Sask. Acre Ht, a ei OW ies, napoleastnce aieuahe nebo er eieeetenr sieis Ponoka, Alta. 
MeCabe Bros. Grain Co., Ltd. Federal Grain Limited Pioneer Grain Co., Ltd 
\winldluctieiy TEORG MOORS SRISU he Shconc qe anon ZAVAD  ALES AEG eV ANNORS! Gig cereaa.meucimed cho aa oes Haiehite VAltan ” (JD Pa Vich ae tee teeeyetetak tern iente: Tessier, Sask. 
Pioneer Grain Co., Ltd. fe Federal Grain Limited Pioneer Grain Co., Ltd 
EH. G. Young, Rocky Mt. House, Alta...... TED Oise Wee sa Nan tiyat yearns cece Sin BISXCOMMDC SASK Jew VOM ZLeSte clk ni tienen aias «lncteneientate Flintoft, Sask. 
Midland & Pacific Grain Corp., Ltd. Federal Grain Limited Pioneer Grain Co., Ltd = a ; 
; GAR ODErIS ernst aeias clots tes aismeeate ¢ Sevick, Man. Opal Pe Ovitopelelioue we fo A ener odio ughton, Sask. 
Master Certificate Awards Federal Grain Limited Pioneer Grain Co., Ltd 
Name and Employer Address INAeallamaarelcneeeen eis oes Smoky Lake, Alta. PRS ase] Greer wee ae ee eee tee Bethune, Sask. 
BVA ES @ Zatik lice pte tesla dy Roose chores Champion, Alta. Federal Grain Limited Pioneer Grain Co., Ltd. ‘ 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd. TEs BA eT ELS at Saher eee cect lakers alecaters 60 Macleod, Alta. Gos MELelinit aie etn ack ni arae eerie Eston, Sask. 
Merl N. ; Aan ees eh ross a Midland & Pacific Grain Corp., Ltd. Pioneer Grain Co., Ltd. 
eens ee Ghia Co Ope LS LSS Co SOWIE! pocdoccasdusonaeneoar Berwyn, Alta. Wr Craleen maa Misha cchecote ister etter Strathelair, Man. 
Byron F. W. Kiernan  Streamstown, Alta Midland & Pacific Grain Corp., Lid Reliance Grain Co., Ltd. ‘ 
= oie era ee ee i 4 3 pA AS SET OTITEUS ote, «costae omer oie aire averete Didsbury, Alta. Be De Aetiniatyss aera eon es cheers Hanley, Sask. 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd. Midland & Pacific Grain Corp., Ltd. Reliance Grain Co., Ltd 
G. N. McIntosh.”...... 5018) 8S Tipe ae ees Countess, Alta. ASMP CLELSOMe an een co eins Makes Leroy, Sask. TARY Oak ee cameras atten eo etem Hyas, Sask. 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd. McCabe Bros. Grain Co., Ltd. Reliance Grain Co., Ltd. 
Wie GrmiVEC DINGY COn tere tyace ayauchstenciey steers St. Albert, Alta. HED ae Eth: wet AUrayy hl Clipe tatty heen ea eR dp Nanton, Alta. J. 0k. Rotzingeert sa.e8 se eo eee Oenmne Sesion 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd. National Blevator Co., Ltd. Reliance Grain Co., Ltd 
(®t CRIN BSe0 | 6 AR eae Cee Pa Cudworth, Sask. Vike COODET: «oer e ae cones uushore Gatare axe aes Leask, Sask. Wo Re Sia chan la. ae worn seen ee Wiseton, Sask. 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd. National Elevator Co., Ltd. Reliance Grain Co., Ltd. 
Gin WMS WRIST Ate Sana a Seotrones COA Moseley, Sask. TES NOWMMSO Diese ators vais De cahtalone a meets bs Mozart, Sask. SRG Day lone ecient Meadow Lake, Sask. 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd. National Elevator Co., Ltd. Reliance Grain Co., Ltd 
OUR ESD CTICO ME aii ie eek Magrath, Alta. Moy ASIF ORNS. HF oe mood o Ss oe ODE O-0 Vulean, Alta. IW WiGGlasbra mip )siitcntc ker keenest ee Astum, Sask, 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd. National Hlevator Co., Ltd. Scottish Co-Operative Wholesale Soc. 
(SUABIAKERE TEL. NWIGIUIS:, ero bia dee HB Granum, Alta. 1eh dis ISSO co.cc cor eo aber Langham, Sask. TSE PP OMAT GS tract teeter amen Newbrook, Alta, 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd. National Hlevator Co., Ltd. Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 
MA GuMIUuetCh erence mont tones Innisfail, Alta. (ies VCMT i NSC) Cele Sun ibd oko coe ones Cayley, Alta. EY CHEB WIN. we cee ne nee ene Faweett, Alta. 
N. Bawlf Grain Co., Ltd. National Elevator Co., Ltd. Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 
AIMEE NI Voll lence creer eee re aren: Barons, Alta. Wi dhe IDR ONe Aas coon smo cea tS Awe Heath, Alta. Win ae Clevelanidiirnd: cetsian trainin Orkney, Sask. 
N. Bawlf Grain Co., Ltd. The Northern Elevator Co., Ltd. Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 
Si. Ane, Nerd o silos so dco boadod- Sandy Lake, Man. AS D. Griffiths: on. ee ee AS ORRIN, JeMets ING DENG Gognanacepocnooeohan se Stranraer, Sask. 
N. Bawlf Grain Co., Ltd. i The Northern Elevator Co., Ltd. __ Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 
EP Tan ABER Coes ON GEA RIE Lee es Davidson, Sask. D. McKerrow beeen etter Biggar, Sask. TERA. ae cia: cee ne Pee eee Marwayne, Alta. 
British America Hlevator Co., Ltd. The Northern Hlevator Co., Ltd, Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 
FAME, Den Coralia. Trini hon eed oe eras Birch Hills, Sask. TAGE NE Podovirnekoff SP ERE oe Oa Veregin, Sask. Co: orn ne eee Girvin, Sask. 
BIS erie ey EEN aon CO's eee kella, M R ee ee ee ae cham, Sask Searle, Grain Co.,, Ltd 
d PISS Us tare rentals omaha aneteuc cokers irkella, Man. Xe J. PADEUZ. 2. ee eee eee ee eee sham, Sask. obey Bead See Nr x 
ae Caan Cons. Grain Go., Ltd. The Northern Hlevator Co., Ltd. “ : ‘senna Cennard Tt ee SP aes 
AG Diuncsnmee eee ere ee Delisle, Sask, | JS0 J) (Bonbridgem iene. cc armen Nier, Alta. IG. Le ie mae Mair. Sask 
The Canadian Cons. Grain Co., Ltd. Messrs. Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. if ape ere 1 Hae acess ca 00.5: air, Sask. 
Ay PENESGHal oS sek Sh obec oo onions oF Beausejour, Man. H.H. Arnold..............-...... Horsham) Sasi. ne eee ee ; 
ep eenie han Cones Ciaine Cons Intd N. M. Paterson & Co., Ltd. a) ; i. B. Reishus......... ete eee ees Ranfurly, Alta, 
‘FOIA ARES NVENG Oe eens ito Lac du Bonnet, Man. Ese BIDS erty, ease see ron cre hee reas Richmond, Sask. Searle Grain Co., Ltd. i 
The Canadian Cons. Grain Co., Ltd. N. M. Paterson & Co., Ltd. x John Shand Barty cote ota a dink 5.00% Cutknife, Sask. 
TB), INSeSUROian an edwin tn ope en oar Downe, Sask. DY Wan al CONUS Ie SO aot nes we ear Emerson, Man, Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 
‘Federal Grain Limited N. M. Paterson & Co., Ltd. Jae Meckamny yrcirsnsbnii one Warspite, Alta. 
AEN Ve MereusOlei sonst choca Ruthilda, Sask. by UN GH OKCHIRYE oc ar. ocmog noerid oto Goo Marsden, Sask. Home Grain Co., Ltd. 
Federal Grain Limited Pioneer Grain Co., Ltd. ADAM WeenKOlclin a MMW ca Ga mao oma oe Preeceville, Sask. 
Seto eal ig elo ak cae) ieee eee eh creer Prelate, Sask. Bavll-s Baldr eet netic esa ae ee Grainger, Alta, Home Grain Co., Ltd. 
Federal Grain Limited Pioneer Grain Co., Ltd. Dsipgd Dre KNadOR NOU Arye tho. DEA HO ra beb ad Young, Sask. 
Western Grain Co., Ltd. 
He pide epee aah ore Laporte, Sask, 
0 2 . Vester rain Co. : 
Managers Won First Prize for Landscaping These Elevators ee A eae es eal ee a 
Western Grain Co., Ltd. 
ASG AVLONTSOMEL Viens eae ee eae Glenside, Sask. 
Western Grain Co., Ltd. 
Be Ue RAIOl tiie cite sonal Beato Deen Carlton, Sask, 
Western Grain Co., Ltd. . 
Witte WVAILS Olas biemrotsten eee er eee Bounty, Sask. 


Western Grain Co., 


Improved Duplicating Grain 


Tickets 


Use of Form 19GT as a scale book saves much 
time and labor as one writing with the use of 
carbon gives a complete record and at the 
same time, a ticket for the hauler. 

Each of the 125 original leaves bears four 
scale tickets, is machine perforated, printed 
on white bond, size of tickets 3x6% inches. 
The 125 duplicates are printed on manila, but 
not perforated. Check bound at top of tickets 
with hinge top cover, 500 tickets in each book 
arranged horizontally. Each book 7%4x12 
‘nches. 250 leaves with 5 sheets of carbon. 

Each ticket has spaces for following record: 


“Owner, Hauler, Grain, Grade and Dockage, 
Gross, Tare, Net, Total Dockage, Net Pounds, 
Bushels, Price and Amount, Storage Ticket 
No., Station Ticket No., and Date, Weigher, 


Name of Firm or Buyer.” Order Form 19GT 
Duplicating. Price $1.20 plus postage. 

Triplicating is the same form as 19GT de- 
scribed above with 125 sheets strong white 
tissue for buyer, bound in between the orig- 
inal tickets for hauler and the duplicate for 
headquarters so as to make three copies with 
one writing. Five sheets dual faced carbon, 
375 leaves, weight 3 lbs. Order 19GT Trip. 
Price $1.65 plus postage. 
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Z Frontier, Sask., N. R. Berg, agt. 2. Reliance Grain Co., Ltd., Odessa, lidated 
'¢ S aie ee be eer dot. 3. Federal Grain, Ltd., Burr, Sask., Halver J. Lien, agt. 4. Searle be enter on 
es ask., “Sed Blackie, Alta., Robert J. Jarvis, agt. 5. Northern Grain Co., Ltd., Fedorah, 332 So. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


Grain Co., 


Alta., Lewis S. Todd, agt. Francis R. Wade, agt. 


6. Searle Grain Co., Ltd., Rosetown, Sask., 
[See facing page and outside front cover.] 


Concrete Tanks Covered with 
Iron Siding 


The walls of the concrete elevator built in 
1917 at Emmetsburg, la., proved to be porous 
and permitted rainwater to percolate thru to the 
grain in store. 

To prevent damage to the grain by water 
Pirl Bourret, manager of country elevators for 
the Quaker Oats Co., resorted to an expedient 
he had found successful on an elevator at Quim- 
by, Ia., whose tile block walls leaked badly. 
This was to cover the walls completely with 
corrugated iron. 

As a support for the attachment of the iron 
siding vertical 2x4 scantlings and horizontal 
1x6 bands of wood were fastened to the con- 
crete with expansion bolts. 

The vertical scantlings were 82 ft. high, 
set 2 ft. apart and required 54 inch expansion 
bolts every 26 ins. The horizontal bands of 
1x6 were placed every 3 ft. and nailed. 

To this framework was nailed the 26 gage, 
1% in. cross corrugated metal plate, lapped 
horizontally 2% corrugations and vertically 3 
ins., so water can not beat behind the edge of 
metal, leaving an air space between concrete and 
iron of 25% ins. 

All vertical corrugations are in true align- 
ment. Small, headed, hot-galvanized, 10-gage 
nails were used to anchor the metal to the 
framework. Mr. Bourret persuaded the T. E. 
Ibberson Co. to undertake the work, and its 
attractive exterior attests their skill. 

In the foreground of the pictures are some of 
“Uncle” Wallace’s government steel corn tanks. 

In the background is the seed corn drying 
house operated by the Quaker Oats Co. in con- 
nection with the elevator. The company is 
not in the seed corn business but for the benefit 
of its farmer patrons in Pocahontas and Palo, 
Alto Counties it buys selected open-pollinated 
corn from a few growers and dries it. 

The drier is built of clay blocks on sub- 
stantial concrete foundation walls, the interior 
being lined with galvanized iron to prevent 
loss of heat by leakage of air which is heated 
by a regulation coal furnace. This enterprise 
was started 6 years ago and is devoted to white 
seed corn only. This is the only station in 
Jowa where the company processes seed corn. 


Your Air Compressor Hazards 


By A. R. ScuHroper, Hinsdale, Il. 


Air Compressors and air tanks have been a 
source of considerable trouble and danger to the 
life of the elevator operator as well as a fire and 


explosion hazard. In order to study these 
hazards we must familiarize ourselves with 
some of the operating characteristics. 

TWO STAGE COMPRESSORS: Two 


stage compressors are much more efficient— 
are subject to less wear and tear and operate 
at lower temperatures than single stage com- 
pressors. ~ 

Instead of compressing the air from the in- 
itial to the final pressure with one stroke of 
the piston, two stage compressors accomplish 
this result in two easy stages; air is taken 
into a large cylinder and compressed to an in- 
termediate pressure. It is then passed through 
an inter-cooler to a small (high pressure) cyl- 
inder and then discharged to the line. 

As the air passes through the inter-cooler, 
the heat of compression which is generated-is 
partially removed. This cooling and the con- 
sequent reduction of volume is the essential 
detail of operation in two stage compressors. 
Therefore, it is important to select the one 
with the most effective inter-cooler. 

The two pistons of the two-stage compressors 
are so proportioned that the load is balanced. 
The large piston pumps against a low pressure 
and the small piston pumps against a high 
pressure so that each piston does the same 
amount of work. 

The normal pressure being 15 pounds, the 
first stage will boost it 75 to 80 pounds, or 
about five times the normal pressure. Then, 
after it is cooled, the second stage will com- 
press it again five times or bring it from 75 
pounds to 375. 

Just as important as the savings of power, 
is the maintenance of low temperature which 
permits satisfactory lubrication at high pressure, 
reducing the deposit of combustible material 
in the air line and air receiver, and minimizes 
the liability of fires and explosions. 

INSTALLATION OF AIR COMPRES- 


SORS: Air compressors such as are used in 
elevators and mills may introduce serious haz- 


Porus Concrete Walls Protected by Galvanized Iron at Emmetsburg, lowa. 
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ards to both life and property, unless precau- 
tions are taken to 

1. Purchase suitable equipment 

2. Install it properly in a suitable location 

3. Give it proper care and maintenance 

The explosion of a compressor tank may re- 
sult in blazing carbon being showered about 
the room igniting almost instantaneously any 
combustible material with which it may come in 
contact. 

It see-ns customary to place the compressor 
and tank in an out-of-the-way place, such as 
in the basement or under the dump hopper or 
oftentimes on a shelf above the driveway floor. 
It seems needless to point out that such pro- 
cedure is a serious mistake for in such loca- 
tions the compressor becomes covered with dust 
and is forgotten, suffering from lack of proper 
maintenance. Compressors and their tanks 
should be placed in as clean a location as can 
be had, such as in the power house, in the office 
or in a clean room off the office. When a 
compressor becomes covered with dust, radia- 
tion of heat from it is seriously interfered with, 
thus causing it to overheat. 

The air intake should, whenever possible, 
be extended to a clean location outside of the 
building and screened with a screen of about 
1/16 inch mesh. The use of an efficient air 
cleaner or filter is highly recommended. 

Both the compressor and tank should be 
equipped with fusible relief plugs. These plugs 
will be supplied by the manufacturer of the 
equipment upon request, even though they may 
not be regularly furnished. 

The compressor tank shall be equipped with 
a relief valve which shall be designed or set 
to open at a pressure of about ten pounds above 
the maximum air pressure for which the sys- 
tem is designed to operate. Such relief valves 
often become dirty or gummy, hence the neces- 
sity for frequent cleaning to insure proper op- 
eration and prevent bursting of the tank. 

One of the most important considerations is 
to provide a blow-off valve at the bottom of the 
tank which shall be used to blow off the ac- 
cumulated water, oil and sludge at least once 
each day. This is accomplished very easily by 
pumping the air pressure up to about 100 pounds 
and then opening the blow-off valve. The 
rush of air carries off most of the condensed 
water and excess oil. 

The big question is what makes an air com- 
pressor installation hazardous. The chief hazard 
lies in the too generous application of oil to 
the working parts of the compressor and the 
use of oil of improper quality. The heat de- 
veloped by compression carbonizes the oil. This 
carbon collects on the valve of the compressor, 
in the tank, and in the air lines to the tank. 
The deposit on the valves causes them to leak 
and the repeated compression of the air as it 
passes through the leaky valves results in an 
excessively high temperature. Such high tem- 
peratures are sufficient to ignite the lubricat- 
ing oil and produce violent explosions. Such 
explosions usually result in blazing carbon and 
oil being showered about the, room, igniting 
instantaneously any combustible material with 
which it may come in contact, say nothing of 
serious burns to workmen in the vicinity. For 
proper maintenance— 

Use nothing but the proper kind of oil. 
(Using the wrong type of oil results in trouble. ) 

Do not use too much oil. ; 

Remove and examine the valves periodically 
to see that carbon deposits have’ not caused 
sticking or improper leakage. 

Blow off the compressor tank once a day 
to remove any accumulations of oil, water or 
sludge. 

Inspect the relief valve at frequent intervals 
o see that it is in dependable opérating condi- 
ion. 

Keep the outside of compressor and air lines 
clean by cleaning or blowing them off with an 
air hose at least once each week. 


SELECTION OF EQUIPMENT: The 
[Continued to page 302.] 
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Superintendents Society 
Meets in Toronto 


For the second time in its eleven years the 
Society of Grain Elevator Superintendents of 
North America held its annual meeting in 
Canada. The Royal York Hotel in Toronto 
was the mecca April 1, 2 and 3 of the superin- 
tendents from both sides of the border. 

Throughout the three days the members of 
the Society, superintendents of grain elevators 
and allied plants, discussed grain handling prob- 
lems, safety and accident prevention, winding 
up the three busy days with a gala affair the last 
night. 

Sunday preceding the convention was given 
over to registration and committee meetings. 


Monday Morning Session 


PRES. T. C.. MANNING,- Kansas City, 
called the meeting to order, and introduced 
A. A. Screaton, treas. Toronto Elevators, Ltd., 
who extended a cordial greeting to Toronto. 
J. A. Smith, Sarnia, Ont., welcomed the U.S.A. 
visitors to the Dominion. Pres. Manning re- 
sponded. 

RAY B. BOWDEN, exec. v.p., Grain & 
Feed Dealers Nat'l Ass'n, in his talk on 
Trends in the Grain Trade, said in part: Lines 
on your business charts seldom follow steady 
curves or straight lines; they follow the hill- 
and-valley course normally. It is the hope of 
private merchants in the grain trade that the 
trend of the past few years can be changed, 
and that private initiative and enterprise can 
continue to hope for modest profits from efficient 
and ethical private business. It is their hope 
that America veer away from the dictatorship 
of even the most benign individual or bureau. 

A well known American once, not so long 
ago, wrote that America must choose between 
two certain principles of action. And in this 
trend that threatens the end of efficient private 
business, America must choose once more be- 
tween the two schools of social and economic 
thinking, one seeking a chance for individual initi- 
ative under fair rules, the other pointing squarely 
to socialization as the desired goal. Our Con- 
gress will determine the trend, will mark the 
lines upon the chart that all must follow. The 
decision will not be by an individual nor by a 
political party. It will come through the action 
of representative government, and will even 
measure in some extent whether government is 
to remain representative’ of both majorities 
and minorities, free, as we pray, from the 
choking grip of dictatorship that is within the 
present trend of the world today. 

PRES. T. C. MANNING, Kansas City, in 
his annual address, reviewed the work and the 
aspirations of the Society. 

SEC’Y DEAN M. CLARK, Chicago, in re- 
porting on the activities of the Society during 
the past year, said: 


Sec'y Clark's Report 


The axiom about “being so close to the 
forest one can’t see the trees’? assuredly applies 
to the secretaryship of this association as far 
as our net gain of 67 new members goes. 

To have weathered the storms through the 
past eleven years and come out of the tumult 
with as many members as we have today, gives 
one a feeling of the steady and conservative 
“pulling” power of the association’s activities 
and accomplishments. y 

Not only in number is the society growing 
stronger, but in the caliber of its members, 
which, I’m proud to say is the source of extra- 
ordinary pleasure. To know that we have been 
joined by managers and owners in increasing 
numbers is a stimulant. I hope that we will 
fulfill their expectations. 

Five chapters of this Association are now 
functioning formed in the order named, Chi- 


cago, Minneapolis, Fort William-Port Arthur, 
Kansas City and Omaha. 

We have again been mighty fortunate dur- 
ing the past year in having so many conscien- 
tious, serious-minded workers within our ranks, 
who give unstintedly of their time and ener- 
gies for the sake of all, who spend “trom their 
own firm’s reserves to attend meetings, join in 
conferences, and counsel throughout the conti- 
nent on urgent matters that both build for the 
future and protect against inroads of the 
present. With an ever-increasingly active group 
of executives and committeemen, nothing can 
keep the Society from making every dollar 
the employers spend in sending their superin- 
tendents to these conventions, pay them divi- 
dends in arithmetical progression,—and that’s 
just exactly what we aim to accomplsih. 


One or two owners and managers still pro- 
fess that it is a bit difficult to see the tangible 
results brought back by their superintendent- 
members, but these same men send their super- 
intendents right back every year. Therefore, I 
doubly hope every member will take home a 
great assortment of valuable information. This 
association can only offer a meeting ground 
similar to any grain exchange trading floor for 
getting together to evaluate ideas, new and old, 
and either agree on them or make no trade. 

As to the integral workings of the secretary’s 
office, our time is primarily taken up with rou- 
tine matters, chapter activities, service to in- 
quiring members, and whatever else your off- 
cers deem expedient to have undertaken or 
carried on. 

I am sure that the recommendations made by 
your officers and committeemen this year will 
give everyone of you something to think about 
and work for during the coming year, for in an 
association like this each one of you is or can 
be the association as far as making worthwhile 
endeavors sustain momentum. 


We are fortunate in that our undertakings 
are as free of costly burden as they are, al- 
though it does take quite a bit of our income 
to hold up those activities we have already 
launched for the benefit of our elevator owners 
and manager-employers. 

I freely admit that all the things planned and 
hoped for have NOT been accomplished, but 
everything invariably unfolds itself in time, just 
as it should. 


R. B. POW, Fort William, acting for the 
Committee on the Name, said in part: The 
name superintendent gives the impression to 
managers that they were possibly excluded 
from membership because they were on a little 
higher plane. It was found in some plants 
particularly on the American side that the 
foreman belonged to a labor organization. 
Therefore it would be better for the society, 
and for its future, if very definite regulations 
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were laid down and these regulations should be 
given the same publicity as the name, ‘There- 
tore the committee recommended that the name 
be changed to the Grain Industries Superintend- 
ents Ass’n. If possible a footnote in smaller 
type be placed on the letterhead under the 
name so that any correspondence that went out 
from the society would be clear on the point. 
It would make clear the eligibility or ineligibility 
of certain individuals for membership. That is 
the recommendation of your committee. 


MR. MANNING: We have some difficulty 
with the union in this regard. If a man acts 
as an assistant superintendent and goes out 
to the house and starts the grain or does any 
work you are immediately in conflict with the 
union. We have that condition every day in 
Kansas City. An assistant does not do any 
work in the house; a foreman does. In Canada 
a foreman might properly in many cases be 
called a superintendent. In our country, he 
would not. That is what we are trying to 
solve. 


MR. POW: The committee will meet again 
and bring in a recommendation. 


P. C. POULTON, Fort William: I think 
our name covers us pretty well. However, we 
might make clear through our publicity and 
printed matter just who is and who is not 
eligible to join our society. 

G. J. SHAW, Port McNicoll: If we could 
iron this out it would be a very wise thing. 
If we don’t change the name we ought to do 
something that would bring in the managers. 


MR. MANNING: The question in my mind 
is whether it would give us more prestige with 
the operators to take foremen in or leave them 
out. If they don’t come into the society they 
are going to remain in the union and the time 
is not far distant when the operator is going to 
need the prestige of the superintendent and 
those foremen, too, if they can get it. There 
has to be a dividing line between the two so- 
cieties. JI think the foreman belongs out of 
the union. 


E. R. EVANS, Champaign, Ill.: We had a 
man who wanted to come in. We had to look 
in the constitution to see whether he was eli- 
gible. Apparently the question of unionism is 
important. 


HENRY RICHARDSON, Clifton, N. J.: 
The superintendent is the man who really runs 
things. I was in an operator’s office the other 
day when the man told me he had never been 
down to the elevator. Why cannot we be a 
society and keep the way we are? 

W. A. THOMSON, JR., Louisville, Ky.: 
Many small operators—and J am one—are ev- 
erything from office boy to president in their 
particular firm. Many would like to belong to 
the society and we should certainly see they 
have that right. 


PRES. MANNING: I believe there is no 
objection to the superintendent of any proc- 
cessing plant, no matter how small, joining this 
Society. Any superintendent, if acting as su- 
perintendent, is eligible to join. 


MR. POW: Personally, I am averse. to 
making any change. We are all attached to the 


Directors and Officers of Superintendents’ Society 


Left to right: Pres.-Elect Percy C. Poulton, Fort William; 1st Vice-Pres.-Elect H. L. Heinrikson, 
Sioux City; Retiring Pres. T. C. Manning, Kansas City; Director R. B. Pow, Fort William. 
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old name. We can get around our difficulty in 
some other way. It seems to me that we who 
run elevators and call ourselves superintendents, 
managers, ass’t superintendents and foremen, are 
all in the same position. 

A motion was made and carried that the 
question of changing the name of the Society 
be referred back to the committee for further 
consideration. 

DR. L. H. NEWMAN, Dominion Cerealist, 
Dept. of Agriculture, Ottawa, in his address on 
the Production and Testing of New Varieties 
of Wheat, recounted the work which has been 
and is being done by his department in the de- 
velopment of new wheat varieties. 

Hee HEIN RIGS ONS Sioux. Gity.) readua 
paper on Grain Elevators and Railroads vs. 
Trucks which will be published in a later num- 
ber. 

G. L. PARSONS, pres. Goderich Elevator & 
Transit Co., Ltd., Goderich, Ont., in his tallx 
on Unloading Headaches, which is published 
elsewhere in this number, brings out many of 
the things which keep superintendents on their 
toes and cause them to grow old too soon. 


PAUL CHRISTENSEN, Minneapolis, read 
the paper presented before the Minneapolis 
Chapter of the Society by F. Peavey Heffel- 
finger and published in the March 27, Grain & 
reed Journals. 

TC: MACNABB; gen'l supt. GC. P. Ry. St. 
John, gave an address on Handling Grain 
Through St. John, which is published else- 
where in this number. 

E. R. EVANS, Champaign, Ill., in his com- 
ments on the Problems of Small Plant Opera- 
tion, pointed out many things which will prove 
of interest and value to both large and small 
operators. 


Monday Dinner Session 


After the inner man was satisfied, the su- 
perintendents and their ladies listened to Capt. 
F. J. Davis, sec’y, Canadian Navigators Fed- 
eration, who talked on Great Lakes Shipping 
and Its Opposition to the Deep Waterway 
Project. Excerpts from this interesting talk are 
published in this number. 

GEORGE LEACOCK, of the family of Ca- 
nadian humorists, kept the audience in an up- 
roar with his interesting stories. 


Tuesday Morning Sight Seeing 


A trip through the plant of the Dunlop Tire 
& Rubber Co. gave the superintendents an op- 
portunity to see belting made. Their great in- 
terest in the various processes made it neces- 
sary to cancel other trips scheduled for the 
morning. 


Tuesday Afternoon Session 


Following a tasty luncheon, the afternoon 
session was called to order by the efficient 
Percy Poulton, who introduced Dr. E. W. 
Crampton, McGill University, whose interest- 
ing and informative talk on Comparative Value 
of Barley for Feeding, will appear in a later 
number. 

T. C. JAMES, Dist. Engineer, Ontario Hydro 
Dev. Corp., gave an outlined description of the 
activities of the corporation and related what 
it was doing for ‘the’ Province. 

The round table discussion on many topics 
brought out the opinions of various superin- 
tendents which shows better than anything else 
how close these men work in the solution of 
their common problems. 


Grain Cleaning 


MAYNARD LOSIE, Minneapolis: The 
cleaning problem differs from year to year 
according to the market situation. Everything 


changes. Last year it was barley; this year 
it is rye. We have to get machines to grade 
them. That is our difficulty. I don’t know 


how it is in Canada and I think manufacturers 
have done a lot in the last 6 or 7 years in 
giving us machines and we know there have 


been many improvements, but where to do it 
and how to do it is up to them. On some types 
we have difficulty in getting seeds out and get- 
ting enough suction, whereas with screen ma- 
chines we don’t have so much difficulty. 

We have a letter here from the Omaha 
Chapter, dealing with set up or plugged cars; 
the purpose of putting two grades of a certain 
grain in with the inferior grain found on the 
bottom may have been instituted with the best 
of intent, but it has only encouraged the 
small shipper to ship musty damp grain be- 
cause if his car did not get by the sampler it 
would not put him out anything anyway. If 
he did get by then the buyer was defrauded. 
When it was established it is then up to the 
elevator superintendent to move it and he is sup- 
posed to wave his magic wand and separate 
the grades. 

Then there is trouble with the new Tag 
moisture tester which might not be right. The 
trouble with the Tag tester is that it does not 
work under all circumstances, when you have 
low and high grade samples unless you allow 
the samples to stand for a long period. It is 
the order of the Federal department to use 
the Tag system exclusively, and that should 
be changed so that you can use the Brown- 
Duval tester. You can’t wait for the Tag 
system sometimes. ; 


Among Delegates to S. 
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Testing for Moisture 


J. R. COUGHLIN, Minneapolis: I think 
you do not get an accurate test on the Tag 
at the time the car is loaded unless it stands. 
If you could mix it in the bin and let the grain 
blend for three or four days probably you 
would get an accurate test. You have to give 
the moisture a chance to get into the dry grain 
when you mix two different grades. 

E. E. FRAUENHEIM, JR., Buffalo: You 
have to take sample and: put in a tin can for 
24 hours and all the while cars are interned. 
We mix an awful lot of corn and a lot of 
our work is mixing high and low moisture 
corn to get a middle grade grain. We are al- 
ways pressed for time and if somebody could get 
a vood moisture tester we would pay a good 
price for it. On the Tag the indicator jumps 
up and down like a jumping jack on mixtures 
that have not had a chance to blend. 

MR. HEINRIKSON: I have found that 
vou have an unevenly loaded car of acid corn 
with jumpy readings. That is one place the 
Tag comes in handy. It is close enough on 
truckers. You will find that acid corn will not 
keep. If you get a smooth reading you will 
find you have a uniform load and everything 
else is all right. 


MR. COUGHLIN: We handle considerable 
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salvage and in one test with the Tag the mois- 
ture reading was 6 per cent higher than it really 
was because there were small particles of 
charcoal and the Tag could not get the test for 
that reason. It was off about 5 or 6 per cent. 

MR. FRAUENHEIM: We have to get things 
done in a hurry in our port, perhaps having to 
load a couple of cars to go to Europe in the 
next hour. 

LEWIS INKS, Akron, O.: Our experience 
with the three testers is that the Steinlite is 
slightly higher than the Brown-Duval and slightly 
lower than the Tag. It is in between. The de- 
partment says use the Tag unless you can run 
samples on the Brown-Duval and this is official. 
We equalize our samples for 24 hours before 
we make the tests. 

MR. POULTON: 
trouble. 
says. 

PRES. MANNING: We have to make tests 
sometimes on mixed corn. The only way I 
see is to revert back to the Brown-Duval and 
then you will get the right moisture test. We 
mixed a bin of 21 per cent and 12 per cent corn 


UL’ In Canada we have no 
We simply take what the government 


together in order to determine how long it 
would take before that corn would show up on 
the Tag or Steinlite as uniform moisture corn. 
It took 8 days. We ran the test under govern- 
ment supervision and drew off 500 bushels a 
day to make the test. It was 8 days before all 
samples tested alike. That was 2 years ago. 
The figures are available through the depart- 
ment if anybody wants them. I think if we get 
another year or two of wet corn crops we will 
be back to the old Brown-Duval. 

MR. OLSEN: We have been working in 
my state with the object of adopting something 
like your Canadian system of inspection. When 
we have finished trying it out we will be in a 
better position to say. So far we have found it 
very good, 


Safety and Plant Activities 


MR. OLSEN: Besides the usual sickness 
and accident insurance, etc. I feel that safety 
contests are an important factor in personnel 
relationships. If one of the plants go a year 
without accidents we throw a party and it is 
surprising what you can do with $100, if the 
right person is spending it. 


With Superintendents in Toronto 


Top, |. 


2d row, |. to r.: Norman Boadway, 
Chicago; Jim Mackenzie, Three Rivers. 


Bottom row, |. to r.: 


Duluth. 


Collingwood; 


to r.: G. S. McPhee, Winnipeg; Sec’y Dean.M. Clark, Chicago; Vic Reid, Minneapolis. 


Vic Oliver, Minneapolis; Harry Olson, 
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MR. HALSTEAD: We have various activi 
ties in our plant. The company has sponsored 
dinners, etc. We have just inaugurated a pen 
sion plan that has cost considerable, and we had 
6 men go last year and 3 probably this, and 
that brings up the question of getting somebody 
to take their places. The problem is to train 
men who will be able to step into the positions 
of these key men, and the attitude of the union 
complicates matters considerably. 


Estimating Grain in Bins 
C. H. HALSTEAD, Buffalo: I was asked by 


the secretary to mention our system of estimat- 
ing grain stored in bins. With the help of 
an engineer and after making extensive tests 
and checking them carefully, we have evolved 
a formula that will do the work very well for 
us. It took us 14 months to do this, but we 
find it very satisfactory. For example, one 
bin weighed 1,551,250 lbs. with the scale and 
when rechecked by tape measurements it was 
estimated to weigh 1,553,800 lbs. That is a 
sample of how well it is working. The audi- 
tors have accepted our formula. 

J. A. SMITH, Sarnia, Ont.: In Canada we 
have to be weighed up because the government 
is responsible for every bushel of grain. The 
Board of Grain Commissioners are very strict. 

MR. FRAUENHEIM: Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, Chicago, published a series of articles on 
estimating grain in bins. I believe this is au- 
thoritative and should be studied by our 
members. 

PRES. MANNING: To prevent the wearing 
of our loading spouts we have lined them with 
a cement coat which is applied over a small 
mesh chicken wire fastened to the spout with 
bolts. This is troweled in, and after the first 
few loadings through the spout this cement 
coat becomes as smooth as glass. We first used 
this method several years ago, and none of the 
spouts so re-lined has had to be re-lined the 
second time. 

W. H. KAMP, Kansas City: We use the 
same method, but instead of cement we use 
lead. This, we find, fills up all the space between 
the wire mesh and the spout, thus preventing a 
breeding place for weevil. 

MR. EVANS: Those of you who handle soy- 
beans have had more or less trouble handling the 
beans so as to have a minimum of splits. 
Being round the beans come down a spout with 
great force, and naturally whirl and bounce 
around. To prevent this we have blocked the 
end of our loading spout, and when the spout is 
filled from the scale hopper to the blocked end 
we remove the block, and the beans drop in a 
continual stream, and while fast, they do not 
whirl and beat against the sides of the car. 
This method has caused a material reduction in 
the percentage of split beans. 

MR. FRAUENHEIM explained his auto- 
matic shovel which was an outgrowth of the 
Ft. William-Port Arthur meeting. This gig 
is so arranged that the shovel returns after 
dumping a load to pick up another. The only 
manual operation is when the shovel is shifted 
from one end of the car to another. Mr. 
Frauenheim exhibited a model, which created 
much interest, especially from Mr. Richardson 
of car-dumper fame. 


Wednesday Morning Session 


The dominant work of the Society being the 
promotion of safety, this feature was given the 
place of importance in this session. 

“Dangerous Dusts,” the U.S.D.A. sound pic- 
ture, was shown, following a brief talk on dust 
explosion prevention work by Sec’y Clark. 

S. C. KLAUS, Chicago, showed his 
pictures taken during the fire which 
the 2 Norris and 3 Calumet Elevators in 


moving 
destroved 
Chi 
Cao. 

W. DEAN KEEFER, 
Preventing \ecidents and 
tures depicting the Grim 
brought home in 


Chicago, talked on 


Injuries. His pic 


Reaper’s quest for 


victims convincing manner 
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how careless we all are, and the necessity of 
avoiding the taking of uncalled for chances. 


Safety Awards 


The Society conducts two Safety Contests, 
one, an annual contest participated in by those 
elevators and allied plants which pay the safety 
contest fee of $5. The second is for those who 
at the end of the year turn in to the Safety 
Committee the best all time record. 

The following awards were made by Pres. 
Manning: 


Class A, Annual Contest 


First—Hart-Carter Co. cup to Oscar Olsen, 
Peavey-Duluth Terminal, Duluth, Minn. 91,620 
man hours without lost time accident. 


Second—Ben J. Many Corp. cup to Percy C. 
Poulton, N, M. Paterson Co., Ltd., Fort William. 
60,768 man hours without lost time accident. 


Honorable Mention: Frank McLean, Superior 
Blevator Co., Ltd., Port Arthur. 33,392. man 
hours, and John Goetzinger, Rosenbaum Bros., 
Omaha, 23,032 man hours. 


These four were the only ones listed in the 
contest which came through the year without 
a lost time accident. 


Class B, All Time Contest 


First—H. H. Robertson Co. cup to Frank Mc- 
Lean, whose last lost time accident occurred in 
Oct., 1935, since then has worked 118,948 man 
hours without lost time accident. 


Second—Appraisal Service Co. cup to Oscar 
Olsen, last lost! time accident Oct., 1938, since 
then has worked 97,985 man hours without lost 
time record. 


Honorable Mention: Percy C. Poulton, Aug., 
1938, 88,658 man hours; W. H. Kamp, Kansas 
City, June, 1939, 69,849 man hours; G. J. Shaw, 
Port MeNicoll, June, 1939, 63,458 man hours. 

Every elevator and processing plant was 
urged to participate in the safety contests by 
Pres. Manning, who called attention to the 
fact that the promotion of the safety program 
not only meant the prevention of lost time ac- 
cidents, but resulted in more efficient plant op- 
eration. 

M. FRANK BEYER, Fort William, sent a 
paper on The Mighty Oak Was Once a Strip- 
ling, which was read by Pres. Manning. 


Final Session 


R. B. MORLEY, Industrial Accident Preven- 
tion Ass’n, Toronto, told of the work of his 
ass’n in the prevention of accidents. 


The Auditing Committee report was read by 
Mr. Pow, and revealed a material betterment in 
the financial condition of the Society. The re- 
port was accepted. 


The recommendations of the Nominating 
Committee, also read by Mr. Pow, were ac- 
cepted without opposition. They were: Pres., 
P. C. Poulton, Ft. William; 1st vice-pres., Paul 
Christensen, Minneapolis; 2d vice-pres., H. L. 
Heinrikson, Sioux City; Gilbert Lane, Chicago, 
director to succeed Mr. Heinrikson; other new 
directors for three years: Andrew Rankin, 
Montreal, representing the malting plants; H. 
C, Brand, Cedar Rapids, representing the cereal 
plants, and W. A. Thomson, Jr., Louisville, the 
feed processing plants. 


PRES.-ELECT POULTON took the chair 
and expressed appreciation for the vote of con- 
fidence and assured the Society of his every 
effort to make his year in office one of great 
success. He was followed by the other newly 
elected officers, each of whom pledged his co- 
operation with Mr. Poulton. 


The report of the Committee on the Name, 
which reconsidered the change in name, brought 
in a recommendation that no change be made. 
It was suggested, and approved, that to avoid 
confusion, all letterheads and printed matter 
carry a clause clearly setting forth who is and 
who is not eligible to become a member. A 
change in Art. 3, Sec. 2, of the Constitution to 
be made to cover this clause. Approved. 


Invitations for the next annual meeting were 
presented by different cities, but Maynard Losie 
and his cohorts put it over for Minneapolis, and 
the date was set, June 9, 10, 11. 


Associates’ Night 


The festive closing of the business sessions of 
the Society is always looked forward to with 
a great deal of pleasure. Each year the last 
night of the convention is turned over to the 
associate members of the Society, and through 
their courtesy all those attending the convention 
are entertained, following a sumptuous meal, 
with music, singing and dancing acts, legeder- 
main and but few speeches. 

Following the dinner toasts to the King and 
the President were proposed by Grover C. Mey- 
er, Kansas City, master of ceremonies and per- 
manent chairman of the Associates Night Com- 
mittee. 

The new officers and directors were intro- 
duced and each received a round of applause. 

The highlight of the entertainment was the 
whistling of Mrs. J. Brunell, daughter of G. J. 
Shaw, supt. C. P. R. Elevator, Port McNicoll, 
and the singing of Miss May Wilkinson of 
Midland, who pleased the Scotsmen with ler 
rendition of the better known Scottish songs. 


Exhibits 


Harry B. Olson exhibited a Cargill Grain 
Sampler. 

Superior Separator Co., represented by Vic 
Oliver, exhibited a glass front model showing 
the working of the company’s cylinder sepa- 
rator. 

Ben J. Many .Corp. exhibit consisted of 
photos of work the company has done in re- 
finishing outside walls of concrete elevators. In 
addition to Mr. Many, other representatives 
were C. L. Highbie and H. W. Webb-Peploe. 
The company’s suite proved very popular. 

Victor H. Reid, representing Hart-Carter 
Co., had a table well stocked with literature 
descriptive of the company’s products. His 
familiar notebooks were handed out freely. 


Convention Notes 


Toronto Eleyators, Ltd. kept open house 
throughout the convention, they spared neither 
expense nor effort in entertaining the visitors. 

Jim Shaw. brought his fiddle along and con- 
vinced Pres. Manning he had lost none of his 
cunning as a fiddler. 

E. J. Martin, representing Norfolk & Western 
Ry. Co., was on hand to tell about the advan- 
tages of his port. 

As usual the stores and shops came in for 
attention, many of the visitors from the States 
bringing back souvenirs of their visit. 


Visiting Superintendents 


J. Belanger, J. R. Gibson, Ralph Hethering- 
ton, L. C. Irwin and son Robt., Clarence S. 
Maxwell, P. C. Poulton, R. B. Pow and Fred 
A. Sibbald, Fort William; John Burton, Hugh 
Grant and Frank J. McLean, Port Arthur; W. 
H. Biggar, Port McNicoll; Norman D. Boad- 
way, Collingwood; H. C. Brand, Cedar Rapids ; 
P. H. Christensen, Minneapolis; J. R. Coughlin, 
Minneapolis; Elmer B. Enger, Buffalo; Earl 
R. Evans, Champaign, Ill.; Edw. E. Frauen- 
heim, Jr., Buffalo; C. H. Halstead, Buffalo; 
N. E. Heels, Owen Sound; H. L. Heinrikson, 
Sioux City; Clem Herdegen, Buffalo; H. J. 
Hixon, Kansas City; Lewis Inks, Akron; W. 
H. Kamp, Kansas City; Sandy Keir, Chicago; 
I’. M. Losie, Minneapolis; J. H. Lyle, Buffalo; 
T. C. Manning, Kansas City; John Murioss, 
Goderich; Hugh McIntyre. Midland; James 
Mackenzie, Three Rivers; E. I. Odell, Kansas 
City; O. W. Olson and Walter Teppen, Du- 
luth; R. E. Preston, Midland; G. J. Shaw, Port 
McNicoll; J. A. Smith, Sarnia; W. A. Thom- 
son, Jr., Louisville. 


The Ladies 


Although the number of ladies present did 
not equal that of former years, those present 
were showered with every attention. Shopping 
trips, the theater, inspection of the Royal York 
Hotel, and through the courtesy of the Toronto 


Elevators, Ltd., a trip to Niagara Falls, where 
[Concluded on page 302] 


Receiving Books 
For Grain Buyers 


Wagon Loads Received. A good form used 
extensively in recording wagon loads of 
grain received from farmers. Tare weight 
is entered immediately under gross to 
facilitate subtraction. Contains 200 pages 
of linen ledger paper, and is ruled 20 
lines to a page, thus accommodating 4,000 
wagon loads. Separate pages may be de- 
voted to each kind of grain to each 
farmer, or wagon loads may be entered 
in the order received. Well bound in 
cloth, with keratol back and corners. Or- 
der Form 380. Price $2.50. Weight 2% 
Ibs. 


Receiving and Stock Book for keeping ® 
record of each kind of grain received in 
separate columns, so buyer may easily de- 
termine total amount of any kind of grain 
on hand. Size 9%x11%, 200 pages, with 
& capselty for 4000 wagon loadsa. Well 
printed on linen ledger paper, bound in 
strong board with leather back and cor- 
ners. Order Form 321. Price $2.50. . 
Weight 2% Ibs. 


Scale Ticket Copying Bovk contains 150 
leaves of scale tickets, four to a leaf. 
Each leaf folds back upon itself, so that 
with the use of carbon paper, it will make 
a complete copy of the original on the 
stub, with one writing. Original tickets 
forming the outer half of leaf are ma- 
chine perforated. Printed on bond paper, 
check bound, size 9%x11, supplied with 
four sheets of carbon. Order Form 78. 
Price, $1.30. Weight 2 Ibs. 


Grain Seale Book, a combined Journal and 
Receiving book with index. Each man’s 
grain is entered on his own page, or @ 
page may ve allotted to each kind of 
grain received. Both debits and credits 
are posted to the ledger. Contains 253 
numbered pages and index, size 10%x15%, 
and will accommodate 10,3382 wagon loads. 
Printed on linen ledger, bound in extra 
heavy black cloth covers, with leather 
back and corners. Order Form 23. Price 
$4.00. Weight 5 Ibs. 


Grain Receiving Register is designed fer 
recording the receipts of wagon loads of 
grain. Loads may be entered in consecu- 
tive order, or different sections of the 
book may be devoted to different kinds of 
grain. Book contains 200 pages of linen 
ledger paper, size 8%x14 inches, each of 
which is ruled for 41 entries, giving a 
total capacity of 8200 wagon loads. Well 
printed and substantially bound in full 
Canvas. Order Form 12AA. Price $2.50. 
Weight 3 Lbs. 


Duplicating Wagon Load Receiving Book, 
designed to facilitate the recording of 
number of loads from one farmer in a 
short time. Book contains 225 leaves, 
size 12x12 inches with 838 lines each, per- 
forated down the middle; the inside half 
of the leaf remains in the book, and the 
outer half with the same ruling printed 
on the reverse side, folds back over the 
left half with carbon between. Outer half 
{s given to farmer. It may also be used 
by line agents in making daily reports to 
headquarters. Check bound with canvas 
back, nine sheets of carbon. Order Form 
66. Price $2.60. Welght 4% Ibs. 


Grain Receiving Ledger, may be used first 
as a Stock Book by posting the receipts 
daily, weekly or monthly from some other 
portion of this book, or from any other 
scale book, giving a page to the com- 
modity handled; Second, as a patrons’ 
ledger, by giving a full or half page to 
each patron; Third, pages may be used to 
enter each load of grain received in con- 
secutive order under their respective som- 
modity headings. The book contains 200 
numbered pages with 44 lines each, and 
marginal index in front, size 8%x13%, 
ruled with the usual column headings, in- 
cluding Debit and Credit columns. Printed 
on linen ledger paper and well bound in 
black cloth sides with keratol back and. 
corners. Order Form 43. Price $3.00. 
Weight 2% lbs, 


Form 43XX contains 400 pages same as 
above. Price $5.00. Weight 414 Ibs. 


All Prices are for Chicago Delivery. 
Postage Extra. 
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Insects In Stored Grain and Their Extermination 


Insect infestation of grain is a puzzling 
problem originating on the farm. Not know- 
ing how-to get relief from the insects the 
farmer gets rid of the grain and insects to- 
gether by dumping them on the grain buyer. 

_ Always with us, the insect problem is worse 
in some years and in some localities. In Ala- 
bama in 1912 weevil damaged the state’s 54,- 


000,000-bu. corn crop at least $4,000,000. In 


1924 in Pennsylvania the state suffered a loss 
of $1,000,000 to $3,000,000 thru the depredations 
of the Angoumois grain moth on the wheat 
crop. 

The loss of Southern corn thru insect attack 
ranges from 2 to 75 per cent according to 
U.S.D.A. entomologists. In Maryland at har- 
vest time wheat in some counties showed an 
infestation of 2 per cent, and where harvest had 
been delayed the infestation by the Angoumois 
grain moth reached 90 per cent. 


Coming from farm granaries where they 


' have lived over the winter the Angoumois grain 


moth and the rice weevil fly to the nearby fields 
of wheat and corn nearing maturity and lay 
eggs, to be harvested unwittingly by the farmer 
with the grain. 

Of the total number of inspections made in 
Oklahoma of wheat arriving at market from 
farms from Sept. 3, 1919, to Dec. 31, 1919, the 
percentages of carloads reported infested by 
rice weevils and Angoumois grain moths for 
each of the 17 weeks beginning with the week 
of Sept. 3 were 17, 30, 55, 44, 69, 78, 88, 75, 
90, 82, 66, 67, 80, 75 and 58 per cent respectively. 

At Sherman, Tex. in July and to December 
1920, 88.7 per cent of the wheat and 79.5 per 
cent of the corn were found infested by the 
rice weevil and the Angoumois grain moth. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY INFESTATION 
began in 1939 and is being carried over into 
the spring of 1940. 

Elevators located in the lower altitudes of 
the Pacific Northwest began showing weevil 
infestation the middle of January, 1940, the 
mild winter having promoted rapid multiplica- 
tion. 

Compliance with A.A.A. control at the pres- 
ent time is keeping much grain back on the 
farms having no equipment for insect control. 
To check on the many reports coming in of 
serious insect infestation in Kansas a miller 
accompanied by a representative of the De- 
partment of Agriculture took samples from 28 


bins scattered thruout one county. A one quart 
sample taken from each bin, upon examination, 
showed the presence of an average of 21 in- 
sects per quart of grain, and in some instances 
the number of insects in the sample ran as 
high as 205. General reports indicate similar 
conditions in other parts of Kansas and thruout 
the Southwest. Translating this sample data 
into terms of carloads of grain, one *carload of 
1,500 bus. might easily contain 10 million in- 
sects if the grain were infested in the same 
proportion as some of the samples examined. 

A survey of the 6,600 farm bins in Kansas 
in which wheat has been impounded under goy- 
ernment loans showed weevil in 1,754 of them. 
In 200 of these the damage had gone beyond 
repair. 

Inexperienced county com’itemen operating 
under the A.A.A. permitted weevil infested 
corn to be placed in some of the government 
owned steel bins without even annoying the 
insects. 

“Weevil infestation in winter wheat stored 
on farms and in country elevators is unusually 
prevalent this season,” states the Federal Grain 
Supervision of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 

“Reports show that the infestation in the 
Missouri, Mississippi, and Ohio Valleys is the 
most severe in 20 years. 

“The percentage of weevily hard red win- 
ter wheat received at important markets dur- 
ing October this year, compared with October, 
1938, is Enid, Okla., 38 per cent with 28 per 
cent; Fort Worth, 19 per cent with 10 per 
cent; Kansas City, Mo, 20 per cent with 6 
per cent; Omaha, 33 per cent with 12 per cent; 
and Wichita, 49 per cent with 28 per cent. 

“For soft red winter wheat, the October com- 
parison at important markets is Buffalo, N. Y., 
7 per cent with 11 per cent; Chicago, 14 per 
cent with 8 per cent; Cincinnati, 26 per cent 
with 17 per cent; Indianapolis, 29 per cent with 
37 per cent; and St. Louis, 67 per cent with 51 
per cent. 

“Wheat stored with a high moisture content 
is conducive to the development of insects in- 
jurious to stored grains. A relatively high per- 
centage of the grain put into storage in the 
Missouri, Mississippi and Ohio Valley sections 
showed high moisture this year.” 

FOUR INSECTS do most of the damage. 
These are the grain weevil, rice weevil, lesser 
grain borer and Angoumois grain moth. 


Left to right: Well Grown Larva, the Pupa, and Two Adult Lesser Grain Borers. From U.S.D.A. 
: B 
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The bran bug, broad-nosed grain weevil and 
Mediterranean flour moth also do damage. 

THE GRAIN WEEVIL, Sttophilus gran- 
arius, is a small, chestnut-brown beetle, not 
more than three-sixteenths of an inch long. It 
is shown six times enlarged in the engraving. 
It is found the world over and favors tem- 
perate climes such as our Northern States. The 
larvae and adults feed voraciously on all kinds 
of grain. The adult lives 7 to 8 months, the 
female laying 50 to 250 eggs. The female bores 
a small hole in the wheat berry with her man- 
dibles, turns about and lays in it an egg, which 
she covers with a gelatinous fluid to seal it in 


Granary Weevil; a, Adult; b, Larva; c, Pupa; 
d, Rice Weevil. 


the hole. The grubs that hatch out burrow 
about inside the kernel. In warm weather four 
weeks’ time is required from egg to adult. 


THE RICE WEEVIL, or black weevil, 
Sitophilus oryza, is shown at d, in the engrav- 
ing. It is brown to black in color, differing 
from the grain weevil in having wings beneath 
its wing covers, which have four light colored 
spots. It is prevalent in the Southern States 
where it causes great loss to corn. The adult 
lives 4 or 5 months, each female laying 300 to 
400 eggs. It is well able to fly from granaries 
to fields. 

THE BROAD-NOSED GRAIN WEEVIL, 
Caulophilus latinasus, is dark brown, resembles 
the grain weevil, but has a broad snout. Un- 
able to breed in hard grain it attacks soft or 
cracked kernels. It is a strong flier. Living 
about 5 months, the female lays 200 to 300 eggs. 
In Florida it is a serious pest of stored grain 
and is found in Georgia and South Carolina. 

LESSER GRAIN BORER, Rhizopertha do- 
munica, the Australian wheat weevil is wide- 
spread in the Gulf States. It is a dark-brown 
elongated cylindrical beetle about one-eighth 
of an inch in length. Its powerful jaws can 
cut directly into wood. A native of the tropics, 
it has spread to all parts of the world. 

The female drops eggs singly or in clusters 
on the loose grain, where they hatch in a few 
days, the whitish grubs feeding on the flour 
produced by the boring of the beetles. The 
period from egg to adult is said to be about 
a month. 

THE ANGOUMOIS. GRAIN MOTH, 
Sitrotroga cerealella, attacks all cereal grains, 
in the field and in store. The female, having a 
wing spread of one-half inch, may lay 400 eggs 
on or near the grain, the minute white larva 
boring into a kernel of grain. When full grown 
it eats its way out but leaves a thin layer of 
the seed coat unbroken. 

The puncture made by the larva entering the 
kernel is so small the presence of the grub can 
be detected only by cutting open the grain and 
inspecting the interior. In the engraving are 
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shown the various stages of development and 
an ear of corn with the emergence holes. 

EXTERMINATION — These insects are 
killed by heating the grain or fumigating. The 
fumigants may be bisulphide of carbon, hydro- 
cyanic acid gas, chloropicrin, or several liquid 
or gaseous fumigants sold under trade names. 

HEATING in all parts of the building to 125 
degrees F. for 12 hours will destroy all insect 
life. 

SPACE FUMIGATION on the work floor 
of the grain ee in feed mills and ware- 
houses inay be accomplished by the hydrocyanic 
gas metnou describes herewitn, by cnloropicrin 
or bisulphide of carbon. 


CnhbunvuricniN is a coloriess uquid tnat 
bous at 114.4 uegrees U., alld udS a speciuc 
gravity O1 1.042, that 1S, it 1S OY per Cele neavser 
tnan water. 1ne mouecuie OL ChivrOpicrin is Zoo 
times 4s LOXIC TO IMSECLS aS D1ISUlpMiue OL Carvou. 

Une-nair pound or chloropicria to 1,vUU cubic 
feet 1s westruccive to tne bean weeyu, the An- 
goumois grain moth, the tuuwian mea: motn ana 
tne Mediterranean flour motn. Lor tne con- 
tuseda hour beetie it 1s necessary to use 1 or Z 
pounds per 1,UUU cubic teet. cor an assured 
kali or the grain weevul 2 pounds ot cnioropicrin 
shouid be used tor 1,vUU pus. of grail. in an 
Open bin where tne gas is less emciently con- 
fined 1t may be necessary to use 5 pounds per 
1,UUU bus. Uats absorb more orf the gas anda it 
is necessary to add 1 pound more per 1,UUU bus, 

‘ne procedure is to sprinkle the liquid on 
top ot the grain in the pin. Jt turns into a 
vapor and sinks down thru the mass of grain. 

When the grain to be treated 1s very cold 
more time anu a greater concentration are re- 
quired; but the authorities do not state what 
percentage ot the weevils is killed at different 
temperatures. 

A better plan is to allow the liquid to flow 
slowly on a stream of grain being spouted into 
a bin. Bins or reoms in a building require 
only 1 pound of chloropicrin per 1,V00 cubic 
feet of space, 24 hours exposure being ample. 
In a bin of grain an over-night treatment may 
be sufficient. 

Before grinding the grain or baking the flour 
or using the grain for seed a thoro airing is 
necessary to remove all traces that might pre- 
vent fermentation or germination. If well aired 
the products are not affected in any way. 

Chloropicrin is shipped by the manufacturers 
in steel cylinders containing 25, 50, 100 and 180 
pounds. Smaller quantities are purchasable in 
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Ear of Corn Infésted by the Angoumois Grain Moth. 


a case of 12 one-pound glass bottles, each bottle 
in a metal can for protection. 

Chlorepicrin kills the eggs, larva, pupa and 
adult. It is sold under the trade name Larva- 
cide by Innis, Speiden & Co., who supply de- 
ee instruction for various methods of 

pplication. 

oa ALCIUM CYANIDE sold under the trade 
name Cyanogas as a grain fumigant is of a 
grade s specified as Cyanogas G- Fumigant, which 
is ean to sea sand in size, flows and 
sifts freely, and is dustless in application. The 
granules release hydrocyanic acid gas (HCN) 
slowly. 

When Cyanogas is mixed with grain, the 
gas permeates the entire mass of grain in the 
bin, and all insect infestation is speedily and 
completely exterminated. The gas gradually 
dissipates, leaving only 7% pounds of harm- 
less lime granules in each sixty thousand pounds 


of grain. A slight odor of gas may remain 
in the grain for a short time, but not per- 
manently. 


Cyanogas is recommended for fumigation of 
all grains except white corn, in closed-top steel, 
concrete or covered wooden cribbed bins, either 
hopper or flat bottomed. 

Cyanogas G-Fumigant may be applied safely 
to grain stored in all types of closed top bins 
by using a Cyanogas grain applicator. 

The dosage for closed top steel and con- 
crete bins is ten pounds of Cyanogas for each 
1,000 bus. of grain. The dosage for closed top 
wooden cribbed bins is, because of the factor 
of leakage, twenty pounds of Cyanogas_ per 
1,000 bus. of grain. 

Cyanogas treatment will not affect the germi- 
nation or milling qualities of grain. It will 
not affect: the ash content of flour. It will not 
affect loaf volume or quality of bread. 


A Typical 


Example 


of Damage to Wheat Kernels. 


BISULPHIDE OF CARBON.—Policies of 


the mutual fire insurance companies contain a 


clause: “This policy shall be void if the assured 
does now keep, or hereafter keeps, uses or 
allows bisulphide of carbon in any of the 


buildings described in this policy.” 

The bin is made air tight and walis are swept 
clean. The bisulphide is poured on top of 
the grain in the bin, evaporates and sinks down. 
About 14% pounds per 1,000 cubic feet should 
be enough. The liquid does not injure the grain. 
It is more effective in hot weather. All fire and 
naked lights must be kept away, and the opera- 
tor should avoid breathing it. The elevator 
should be aired thoroly before entering. 

METHYL BROMIDE, one of the newer 
fumigants, is most promising of results. It has 
been used as a fire-extinguishing chemical and 
boils at 4.5 degrees C. 

ETHYLENE OXIDE mixed with 9 parts 
by weight of solid carbon dioxide (dry ice) is 
a good fumigant. 

ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE, three parts 
and carbon tetrachloride one part, make a good 
fumigating mixture. 

CARBON TETRACHLORIDE 
toxicity, and is mixed with other 
reduce the fire hazard. 

RADIO waves have been successfully used 
in an experimental way to kill insects in grain 
by Jesse H. Davis, who has been granted let- 
ters patent No. 1,972,050. 

HYDROCYANIC ACID GAS is as effec- 
tive as chloropicrin and like it, has no fire 
hazard. It is effective at temperatures as low 
as 40° F. Greater precautions must be taken. 
however, to avoid inhaling the gas, as it is 
deadly to humans as well as insects. Originally 
it was generated by dropping small paper bags 


has little 
fumigants to 
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Cross Section of Ear of Corn Showing Six Stages of Development 
of Angoumois Grain Moth. 


of potassium cyanide into dilute sulphuric acid. 
Sodium cyanide is cheaper, and is conveniently 
supplied in the form of eggs known as Cyanegg 
for dropping into the acid. Each of these eggs 
weighs one ounce; and they are manufactured 
by ihe 13,. J ttl Pont de Nemours & Co. The 
gas also may be generated by treating the grain 
with calcium cyanide in powder or granules, 
the moisture in the air combining to form the 
gas. This is supplied under the trade name 
Cyanogas by the American Cyanamid & Chem- 
ical Corporation, which also supplies the gas 
in liquid and other forms. 


Hydrocyanic acid gas is generated by placing 
cyanide in sulphuric acid (A: SOL). Lhe ee 
anogen (CN) which is poisonous combines 
with the hydrogen (H) of the acid to form the 
gas HCN. The chemical reaction is the sim- 
plest and all preparations are directed to dis- 
tribution of the gas and the safeguarding of 
the life of the operator. 


The quantity required is one pound of sodium 
cyanide or Cyanegg, for 1,000 cubic feet of 
space. For each pound of cyanide allow 1% 
pints of commercial sulphuric acid and 2 pints 
of water. 

The acid and water should be distributed in 
the different rooms in stoneware or china 
crocks, or wooden pails. The acid should be 
poured into the water, not the reverse, each 
crock to contain sufficient water and acid to 
act upon three pounds of cyanide, the crocks 
having a capacity of two or three gallons each. 
The cyanide is tied up in three-pound paper 
packages, and one package suspended over 
each crock by a string from the ceiling into 
which a screw eye has been screwed. All the 
strings from the screw eyes are gathered to 
one point near the door where the operator is 
to make his quick exit. 

The use of wooden barrels, as well as crocks 
and pails, is recommended, making it possible 
to release larger and more concentrated 
charges. For added safety to the workers 
boards or other covers may be placed over the 
barrels to avoid premature accidental dropping 
of the cyanide bags, the boards to be removed 
as the last operation before leaving the room. 


Starting on the top floor the operator lowers 
the cyanide into the crocks containing the acid 
and water, closes the decor and goes to the next 
floor below and repeats in each story below to 
the basement. Do not attempt to escape by 
ascending a stair in the room after the cyanide 
has been dropped into the liquid because it is 
too hazardous. Doors should be barred to keep 
strangers out. 


After 24 hours the doors and windows should 
be opened for half an hour or longer to allow 
the gas to escape and in tight rooms and base- 
ment much _ longer, before entering. Entry 
should be postponed until after all the charac- 
teristic peach pit odor has disappeared. ; 

The strongest acid should be purchased, if 
of weaker strength more must be provided. 

The gas will kill all insects and vermin and 
all larvae. 


Stored Grain Insects — 1940 


By M. D. Farrar, Research Entomologist, Ur- 
bana, Ill., of the State Natural History 
Survey Division. 

Before predicting what stored grain insects 
may do in 1940, it is first necessary to look 
back into 1939. Perhaps we might go back 
even farther and consider the three mild win- 
ters of 1936, 1937, and 1938. Even in crib 
storage not enough of the severe cold weather 
occurred during these winters to kill infestations 
of insects. Repeated generations of stored grain 
insects thru these years have built up insect 
populations that have found the present large 
volumes of stored grain much to their liking. 
During this period insects have had excellent 
breeding conditions on farms, in elevators and 
warehouses thruout the state. 


A recent survey of our 1939 crop now in 
storage indicated that all corn from south of a 
line through Edgar, Christian and Calhoun 
Counties carried some damage to the corn ker- 
nels before it was harvested. This field dam- 
age is considerably above that found in a similar 
survey made in 1938. In addition, there are 
scattered field infestations 50 miles or more 
north of this line. 

We have followed the insect developments in 
the 1938 corn crop, from harvest thru the past 
winter and summer, and finally the storage of 
this corn as shelled corn in bins. This record 
is a basis for speculation as to what may hap- 
pen to either the 1938 or 1939 corn crop in 


storage. 
Where insects are involved in corn shelled 
last fall, some trouble may be expected in 


storage. Unless insect activity is stopped either 
by fumigation, handling methods, or cold weath- 
er, the infested grain may continue to give 
trouble in 1940. It is our observation that most 
of the shelled corn now in storage carries some 
insect infestation. All such grain should be 
examined at frequent intervals to determine its 
condition during the storage period. Examina- 
tions will be particularly important next spring 
and summer. 


Bran Bug; a, Beetle; b, Pupa; c, Larva; all en- 
larged; d, Antenna of Larva, more enlarged. 
After Chittenden, U.S. D. A, 
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In the southern section of Illinois where a 
heavy crib infestation of Angoumois grain moth 
now exists, the 1939 crop is subject to severe 
damage. Probably little further damage wil] 
occur until after May 1 next. Corn that can 
be either fed or shelled and treated by May lst 
will suffer only a minimum of loss. Holding 
infested corn thru the summer of 1940 will 
not be safe unless the winter is sufficiently cold 
to reduce greatly the infestation that now exists. 


Corn storage is more favorable thruout our 
major corn-producing area in central and 
northern Illinois. Continued cold weather may 
provide a safer storage condition than we had 
in 1939. There are, however, several grain 
insects that may give trouble in stored grain 
thruout Illinois. Among these is the Indian 
meal moth, that particularly likes stored soy- 
beans. 


The Indian meal moth is widely distributed 
and may give trouble in warehouses, seed stor- 
ages, and on farms. It feeds on a variety of 
products, which in turn are constant sources 
of reinfestation in storage plants. 


The rice and granary weevil are both widely 
distributed and may show up in corn, wheat, 
rye, or barley wherever these are stored. 


A group of small beetles, generally classed 
s ‘bran bugs,” are in most of the shelled corn 
and small grain thruout the state. When con- 
ditions are favorable they can increase to a 
point where the grain will heat. Where this 
has occurred, moisture damage has followed in 
the grain. Probably the most important in- 
sect of this group is the saw-toothed grain 
beetle. 


TO SUMMARIZE: Grain insects are very 
abundant in grain stored as shelled corn, or 
small grain. In the southern one-third of the 
state ear corn is heavily infested with Angou- 
mois grain moth. Movement of this corn 
before next summer may be advisable. Where 
grain is in storage during 1940 frequent inspec- 
tions should be made to determine its condi- 
tion. Infested grain must be treated, moved, 
or marketed if losses are to be avoided. Se- 
vere cold weather during the winter of 1940 
may reduce the losses from stored grain in- 
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WORLD WHEAT PLANNING, and Economic 
Planning in General, is a veritable factual en- 
cyclopedia of wheat. Each of 47 nations is given 
a chapter followed by 56 Appendices, covering 
some 200 pages and containing full information 
on acreage, yield, production, trade, consump- 
tion, stocks, costs of production and transport, 
prices of wheat, prices of bread, etc. Included 
in the appendices are a list of international 
cartels and combines; an index showing the 
disparity between the prices received by farm- 
ers for their produce and the prices paid by 
them for non-agricultural goods; the conditions 
necessary for the co-ordination of production 
and marketing of all primary products. The au- 
thor, Paul de Hevesy, is a Hungarian diplomat 
of 30 years’ standing, who raises economic, 
political, social and philosophical implications of 
planning, and the question is discussed whether 
competition, as an economic system, is only a 
passing phase of human history, or whether it 
is inherent in man’s nature and irradicable. The 
ways and means of planning, and their results 
under different systems of government are in- 
vestigated. Answers are suggested to a number 
of burning questions, such, for instance, as— 
Should a country grow, raise and produce the 
maximum quantity possible of all goods, ir- 
respective of price? Can economic prosperity be 
influenced by State control of quantities, stocks 
and prices of basic commodities? What will be 
the future of agriculture, and what are its pos- 
sibilities? In what way can agriculture influence 
health, nutrition and national fitness? What 
new uses will be found by industry for agricul- 
tural products? Cloth, 912 pages, indexed, the 
Oxford University Press, New York and Lon- 
don. Price $12.00. 
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Exporting Grain Thru St. John 


By t, Cy MAcNAgE,, Gen. ‘Supt ©, PreRy., 
Before Society of Grain Elevator Superin- 
tendents, Toronto. 


At Saint John, New Brunswick, we have a 
port that is ice free the year around and we 
have two elevators there. So far as the eleva- 
tors themselves are concerned they are much 
the same type as those that are familiar to you, 
being the circular bin type of reinforced con- 
crete. One of the elevators has the standard 
unloading arrangement inside of it and the other 
has a detached unloading arrangement where 
cars are handled and then conveyed to the ele- 
vator from the unloading house. 

We have two elevators and neither of them 
is actually at the water side. In general our 
business is to take grain out of the cars and 
get it into the ocean going ships. As these 
ships are also discharging and taking on cargo 
at the same time, we have to leave the face 
of the wharf free for the movement of package 
freight. That is what necessitated the location 
of the elevators back from the wharf side. 


Ship Multiples of 8,000 Bus.—There is one 
peculiarity about this Elevator “B” and it is 
that the bins are small. We have 94 bins that 
hold 1,500 to 2,000 bushels only and 77 bins 
that hold 8,000 bushels. The reason for select- 
ing 8,000 bushels is because in marine practice 
the ships carry what they call a load, and a load 
is 8,000 bushels. The orders placed upon us are 
that a ship will take two loads or five loads, or 
whatever number they want, and we are re- 
quired to put into the ship multiples of 8,000 
bushels, so that when we have grain in ele- 
vator bins that hold just 8,000 bushels that is 
an advantage. In the larger elevator, which 
holds one and a half million bushels as against 
one million for the smaller elevator, there are 
24 bins that hold a load each, 8,000 bushels, 
and 36 bins that hold forty thousand bushels 
each, which as you see is five loads. 

In Elevator “B”, the grain is unloaded 
from cars in the standard way and is elevated 
directly to the top of the elevator and through 


Mayo spouts is discharged to the bins. In the 
larger elevator there is a car dumper, which is 
in duplicate, capable of handling two cars sep- 
arately at the same time. The mechanical dump- 
er picks up the car, elevates it, turns it over on 
its side and then end to end until practically 
all the grain is out. The rate is 12 cars of 2,000 
bus. an hour. This does away entirely with 
elevator shovellers. The grain is then eievated 
to the conveyors and travels along the track 
and across to the regular elevator for loading 
out subsequently. 

Practically all the berths have elevator con- 
veyors upon them. These are carried on steel 
towers that are about 25 ft. high and on top of 
the towers there is a corrugated iron gallery 
inside of which the conveyor belts run. We 
have a matter of two miles of conveyor galleries 
and something over eleven miles of belting. All 
of this belting is electrically driven by motors 
located at the necessary points. The galleries 
are all connected by telephones so that the ele- 
vator operators will be able to give their in- 
structions directly to the power house. 


Traveling Loader—For taking the grain 
into the ships along the face of the galleries 
there is a traveling loader which runs upon 
wheels on the face of the wharf and is con- 
nected to the discharge belting. The loading op- 
erator stays in the loader and sees that it is 
moved to the several hatchways as the ship 
requires the grain. One unusual feature here is 
the fact that the spouts going down from the 
loaders are all telescopic. They can be as short 
as 20 feet and as long as 50 feet. This exten- 
sion of the spout is controlled by the man in 
the loader. The telescopic spout is necessary 
because at Saint John the tide today has a rise 
and fall of 22 feet, and on the spring tides a 
little later we will get as much as 28 feet. That 
takes place on the 24th of this month. So you 
can see that it is necessary to have some spe- 
cial arrangement to take care of the fact that 
the ship moves vertically through quite a dis- 
tance. You must not feel that such a variable 
tide is entirely unusual because at the port of 
Bristol, which does a very good business in 
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England and is in the grain business, there is a 
variation in the tide of about 40 feet. On the 
conveyors we are able to put in an average of 
about thirty thousand bushels an hour to each 
berth, so that we have plenty of capacity for 
delivering. 

The largest cargo that we loaded out to a 
single ship was the SS. Strinda which took out 
505,000 bushels. Normally tramp ships take a 
matter of 300,000 bushels and we are able to 
deliver this quantity in a matter of fourteen 
hours. This does not mean that the ship gets 
away in fourteen hours from the time that it 
comes in because most ships coming in for 
grain, although they take a full cargo, have to 
put in the necessary boards and prepare their 
holds for the handling of grain. You must 
understand that ocean ships that come to take 
grain are not built specially for grain handling 
but are cargo ships with normally at least four 
holds, and even after the ship has each hold 
filled it is necessary to trim the cargo so that 
not only will it be evenly distributed but also 
that it will be held in place if the ship happens 
to encounter rough weather. 


Lloyds Inspector, on behalf of the insurers, 
insists that the cargo be properly trimmed. 
To do this the ship has to bag a certain amount 
of grain and place it along with flashboards in 
such a position that the lading will not shift in 
heavy weather. 


We sometimes have a number of grades in 
the one ship and it is the custom to have 
burlap cloth which is spread on top of one 
grade and then the other one loaded upon it. 
The burlap is supposed to keep the various 
grades separate. In most ocean going ports 
the grain shovellers work in the hold while the 
grain is running but in Saint John the grain 
trimmers won't do that. They insist on stop- 
ping the delivery of grain while the ship is 
being trimmed. There was an occasion in the 
past when one of the shovellers was buried in 
the grain and that is one of the reasons why 
they refuse to trim the ship while the grain is 
being delivered. This year we have had 13 
grades of wheat to handle and sometimes all 


Minnesota Elevator and 


Feed Mill 


To meet the requirements of the farmers 
practicing a diversified agriculture in the well 
watered part of Minnesota along the Minne- 
sota River the Caven Elevator at Franklin 
has found it good business to supplement grain 
handling with a complete feed service. 


In rebuilding its burned elevator and mill 
adequate provision was made to grind and mix 
its own feeds as well as to do custom grinding. 
A separate driveway was built for feed patrons 
on the opposite side from the grain handling 
driveway. 

The elevator is 28x35 ft., and 48 ft. from 
foundation to eaves, with an attached ware- 
house, and 16x16 ft. office building. The steel 
bins saved from the fire that destroyed the old 
plant increase the storage capacity to 25,000 
bus. The 16 bins in the building are overhead, 
6 over the driveway and 10 over the work 
floor, four of these designed to accommodate 
feed milling. More of the required working 
space is provided by the full basement under 
the entire plant. All walls and roofs are cov- 
ered with galvanized iron of 26 gage. 

Grain is weighed in the main driveway on 
20-ton, 26x9-ft. Fairbanks Scale with a grate 
16x4 ft. and an Aero-Flex Truck Lift, and 
elevated by a leg having 10x5 Calumet Buckets 
spaced 8% inch centers on an 11-inch, 5-ply belt 
pulled by a 7%4-h.p. Fairbanks-Morse totally 
enclosed motor thru a worm gear. Head Drive, 
Roller bearings are used thruout. 


Grain is delivered to the steel storage tanks 
thru a direct spout from the head of the ele- 
vator leg and returned to the boot of the ele- 
vator by a screw conveyor. A manlift along 


the leg gives access to cupola and the Fair- 
banks Hopper Scale used for weighing out. 

The feed mill equipment includes a 26-in. 
attrition mill driven by two 30-h.p. motors, a 
combined feeder-scalper and magnetic separa- 


tor, and a 1-ton vertical feed mixer, all placed 
for delivery to the feed bins or to the feed 
driveway, which is 16 ft. wide and 40 ft. long. 

This new plant was erected by the Hogen- 
son Construction Co. 


Caven Elevator and Feed Mill at Franklin, Minn. 
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told we have had as many as forty grades. 
Naturally that makes it embarrassing for the 
elevator operator. With the number of small 
bins that we have there is not very much 
difficulty up to twenty grades but after that 
we have some embarrassment which slows up 
the delivery. We handle through Saint John 
the usual grain products—corn, including South 
American corn which comes into our country 
at times; buckwheat; bulk soya beans; peas; 
barley, oats and flax. 


The dust problem we have the same as 
everybody else. There is one feature in Saint 
John that perhaps you do not meet and it is 
this—that we are not allowed to sweep the dust 
out into the harbor because the harbor authori- 
ties won’t let us pollute the waters there. We 
could, of course, make some arrangement so 
that in the conveyors all the dust would be 
removed but unless some adjustment were made 
we could not afford to pay for the dust being 
weighed in, be at the expense of taking it out 
and lose the volume when the grain is loaded 
out. Normally it is not bad but, of course, you 
know that there is a distinct hazard in con- 


_ nection with it. 


We had several years ago one explosion in 
our elevator which blew off the top of one ot 
the bins and destroyed the corrugated iron head 
house of that elevator. There: was no fire 
resulting as apparently the explosion escaped 
to the air practically at once. The investigation 
developed that the explosion was due to the 
fact that there was a broken steel fork tine 
which, when going through the discharge pipe, 
struck a spark igniting the explosive mixture 
in that particular bin. 

Just the minute that the port of Montreal is 
closed, and there is a fixed date for this when 
insurance on ships in the St. Lawrence runs 
out, precisely that day the port of Saint John 
is going full force because the ships promptly 
arrive there and expect to get their full cargo 
and get away with the usual dispatch, so we im- 
mediately start business off from the first day 


Shippers’ 
Certificate of 


Weight 


for use in advising receivers of the 
amount and grade of grain loaded 
into a car. Especially adapted for 
filing claims for Loss of Weight in 
Transit. Each certificate gives: “Kind 
of scale used; Station; Car Number 
and Initials; Shipper’s Name ;—lbs. 
equal to—bus. of No. —; Date scales 
were tested and by whom; car thor- 
oughly examined and found to be in 
good condition and properly sealed 
when delivered to the . R. 
Co.; Seal Record, name and number, 
sides and ends; marked capacity of 
car; date; name of the weigher.” On 
back is a form for recording the 
weight of each draught. ; 

Printed and numbered in dupli- 
cate. Originals on Goldenrod Bond; 
duplicates on tough pink manila in 
two colors of ink. Well bound with 
heavy hinged pressboard covers. 75 
originals, 75 duplicates and four 
sheets of carbon paper. Size 4%x 
434 inches. Weight 11 ozs. 

Order No. 89 SWC. 
Price $1.00, plus postage 
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at maximum capacity. On the other hand the 
end of the season takes place over night. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company owns 
one elevator in Saint John and the Dominion 
Government owns the other. For economical 
operation the railway operates both elevators 
under an agreement with the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Transmission Controls Speed 
on Ear Corn Drag 


When the 50,000 bu. elevator of, the Ade 
Cooperative Elevator Co., at Ade (Brook p. 
o.), Ind., under operation by the Indiana Grain 
Cooperative, Inc., burned, Manager Ferd Nail 
replaced it with a temporary 3,000 bu. struc- 
ture. 

The frame, iron-clad, temporary structure is 
serving until such time as the organization de- 
cides to erect a permanent elevator. Conse- 
quently it was built as cheaply as possible. 

An ear corn drag, and a chain and bucket 
elevator, purchased from Portable Elevator 
Mig. Co., is employed in the temporary struc- 
ture for elevating both ear corn and small 
grains. Right there is where Manager Nail 
found a problem. The standard coupling be- 
tween the drag and its driving motor worked 
fine for ear corn, but was far too slow for 
small grains. 

Manager Nail with a 


solved the problem 


transmission from a Chevrolet truck motor il- 
lustrated herewith. This speed reduction unit 
was secured in a welded angle iron frame. On 
the driving shaft was fitted two sheaves to 
receive the two cog belts from the 3 h.p. power 
unit. The driven shaft was fitted with a 
sprocket wheel, and a chain to transmit power 
to.the ear corn drag. 

The transmission has four speeds forward 
and one in reverse. Manager Nail has no oc- 
casion for the reverse, nor for the direct “high” 
speed, which is too fast for any grain. But 
the transmission gives him three useable speeds 
on the drag that serves all grain receiving 
purposes. 

The entire unit, including the special angle 
iron frame, cost him only $20. 


S. W. Wilder, of Cedar Rapids, la., has 
been named a member of the executive 
com'ite of the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Ass’n, to succeed the late Otto F. 
Bast. Mr. Wilder is a past president of the 
Ass’n and chairman of its country elevator 
com ite. 


Unlawful delegation of legislative power to 
the secretary of agriculture and the presi- 
dent under the A. A. Act is alleged in a 
brief filed Apr. 3 in the district court at Chi- 
cago by the Wrightwood Dairy Co., which is 
resisting an order by Wallace regulating 
milk handlers. 


Transmission Controls Speed of Ear Corn Drag 
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Feeding Value of Hybrid Corn 


By Pau. GerrauGcH, Ohio Exp. Station, 
Over Radio Station WHBC 

About three years ago some livestock feeders 
reported unsatisfactory results in their feed 
lots where they were feeding hybrid corn. 

It has long been recognized that there is a 
difference in the feeding value of corn due to 
color (white or yellow), season, and adapta- 
bility of variety to territory where grown. 
For instance, yellow corn is decidedly superior 
to white corn in feeding value, under many 
conditions. The pigment that gives the yellow 
color to yellow corn is also associated with 
vitamin activity. 

We have obtained a popular hybrid corn 
that has grown in the same field with an 
open-pollinated corn that the farmer had been 
growing for several seasons and, therefore, we 
had two corns grown with comparable fertility 
and cultural practices. 

During the winter of 1937-1938 three tests 
were conducted with pigs. Pigs use a very 
large proportion of corn in their ration; hence, 
should be our best animals to determine the 
point in question. 


COMPARISONS: At Wooster W17 was 
the hybrid used in comparison with Clarage. 
At the Madison County Experiment Farm, 
U.S.52 was compared with Clarage, and at the 
Miami County Experiment Farm, Iowa 939 
was compared with Woodburn. In each of these 
three tests the same supplement was used. 

In two of these tests the fastest and most 
efficient gains were made by the pigs fed the 
open-pollinated corns. In the Madison County 
test the hybrid corn-fed pigs outgained their 
opponents and did it with a little less feed. At 
the end of the first year of our work the open- 
pollinated corns were a little ahead of hybrid 
corns in feed lot performance but the problem 
could not be called settled. 


We wanted and needed more evidence, so in 
the fall of 1938 we used five of the popular hy- 
brids, each of which was grown on a farm 
in comparison with an open-pollinated corn. 

K35 and Woodburn were used by D. S. Bel! 
in a test with fattening lambs. This test showed 
some advantages for the hybrid-corn-fed lambs 
and some advantages for the other lot, so 
we would need say “no marked difference,” 
maybe a shade to the open-pollinated corn. 

K23 and Clarage were the corns used in a 
test with pigs at London. The gains of these 
two lots of pigs were identical though it took 
a little more of the hybrid corn to make a 
hundred pounds of gain. 


W17 and another selection of Clarage were 
compared, fed to pigs at the Paulding County 
Experiment Farm, where the hybrid-corn-fed 
pigs made a little faster gains but took a little 
more feed to make the gains. 


Towa 939 and Woodburn were fed to pigs at 
Wooster. Here the hybrid-corn-fed pigs finished 
a shade to the good in both gains and effi- 
ciency. 

At the Miami County Experiment Farm, 
U.S.52 and Golden Surprise were compared. 
The open-pollinated-corn-fed pigs led in gains 
and efficiency. 

W. L. Robison, who had charge of the pig 
feeding tests, summarized the three compari- 
sons of 1937-1938 and the four comparisons of 
1938-1939. 


THE AVERAGES showed hybrid corn to be 
3 per cent less efficient for pigs than the open- 
pollinated corns with which the hybrids were 
compared. 

Mr. Robison took the four hybrid corns 
and the four open-pollinated corns that were 
used in the second year’s pig feeding work, 
put each in a separate compartment of. self- 
feeders, and let the pigs decide which they liked 
best. The location of each corn in the feeders 
was shifted each week so the pigs could not 
eat more of one than another if they happened 
to have the habit of eating at certain places at 
the feeders. The pigs showed a noticeable pref- 


erence for one of the selections of Clarage. 
When the supply of this Clarage was exhaust- 
ed their appetites led them to the feeders con- 
taining K23, W17, U.S.52, and other selections 
of Clarage, Iowa 939, Golden Surprise, and 
Woodburn, in the order listed. 

Moisture determinations were made of the 
corns. It was very noticeable that the pigs 
preferred the corns that carried the least 
amount of moisture. It is, we think, correct to 
say that the moisture content of corn is an in- 
dication of its maturity and that this in turn 
indicates palatability and perhaps feeding 
quality. P 

As stated before, hogs consume the largest 
portion of corn to other feeds of the different 
classes of livestock. Fattening cattle, particu- 
larly calves, are second in corn consumption in 
proportion to roughage. 


FATTENING STEER CALVES: During 
the 1938-1939 feeding season, we conducted a 
comparison of hybrid and open-pollinated corns 
for fattening steer calves. We used the same 
corns, both hybrid and open-pollinated, that were 
used for the test with pigs. 

We did not, however, have facilities for 
using each of the four hybrids and each of the 
four open-pollinated corns separately. The 
thing we did was to mix the four hybrids 
together in equal parts for one lot of calves and 
the four open-pollinated corns in equal parts 
for another lot of calves. 

Three hundred and fifty-pound steer calves 
were used in the test, twenty head per lot, 
for a period of ten months. Remember that 
the corn was fed to the steers as shelled corn. 
The same amount of corn, supplement, silage, 
and hay was fed to each lot of calves. When the 
test. closed we had an average daily gain of 
1.91 pounds per day for the calves fed the 
open-pollinated corns and 1.97 pounds per day 
for the group fed the hybrid corns. This was 


_a difference of three per cent in favor of the 


hybrid corn. Inasmuch as we fed the same 
amount of corn to each group, the amount of 
corn necessary to produce the gains was about 
3 per cent less when the hybrid corn was 
used. We saw no difference in the palatability 
of the corns as fed to the steer calves. 


CORN-AND-COB MEAL rather than 
shelled corn is fed by a great many cattle 
feeders. Where this is done, a proportion of 
grain to cob we think would be a factor. It is 
known that variation exists between corns, both 
hybrid and open-pollinated, in this respect. A 
comparison of corn-and-cob meals made from 
different corns would doubtless need to take 
shelling percentage into consideration. Corn- 
and-cob meal feeders should remember this 
point and feed their corn-and-cob meal on the 
basis of its corn content. 

There has been some inquiry and consider- 
able discussion relative to the hardness of some 
of the hybrid corns. It is true that there is 
considerable variation in the hardness of corns, 
both hybrid and open-pollinated. Our experi- 
ments were not set up with this point in mind, 
though the different corns were checked for 
relative amounts of horny starch and floury 
starch, and considerable variation was found 
Our results with pigs showed that in 5 of the 7 
tests the pigs ate more of the corns that 
showed the smaller percentage of starchy ker- 
nels, the harder corns. 

The lowa Experiment Station has done con- 
siderable work comparing shelled corns of dif- 
ferent degrees of hardness for fattening pigs, 
and they have found no. significant differ- 
ences in chemical composition, palatability, 
rapidity or efficiency of producing gains. 

The Indiana and Nebraska Experiment Sta- 
tions have compared hybrid and open-pollinated 
corns for pigs. In the Indiana tests the pigs 
fed the open-pollinated corns were a shade to 
the good in gains. In Nebraska the reverse 
was true. 

It is obviously impossible to test all the vari- 
ous hybrids and open-pollinated corns for their 
feeding value. From the information that we 
have from our tests and those conducted at 
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other experiment stations, we believe that the 
shelled corn of the adapted hybrids is compa- 
rable in feeding value to the open-pollinated 
corns. : 

Our work indicates also that corns low in 
moisture content are more palatable to pigs than 
corns high in moisture. Since we believe that 
moisture content is assocaited with maturity, 
we suggest that in selecting a corn to grow in 
1940, due consideration be given to obtaining a 
corn that will mature as well as give a good 
yield. 

Men who feed their corn as corn-and-cob 
meal should give consideration to the shelling 
percentage and should feed the corn-and-cob 
meal on the basis of its grain content. 


Flour Mills ground 327,044,077 bus. of 
wheat during the 8 months prior to Mar. 1, 
against 322,402,063 bus. for the like period of 
1938-39, as reported by the Buro of the 
Census. 


Superintendents Meet 


in Toronto 
[Continued from page 296] 

they were served luncheon. Ladies present in- 
cluded: Mesdames J. Belanger, Fort William; 
J. R. Coughlin, Minneapolis; Dean M. Clark, 
Chicago; E. E. Frauenheim, Jr., Buffalo; N. E. 
Heels, Owen Sound; J. R. Gibson, Fort Wil- 
liam: P. M. Muir, Weston; R. Hetherington, 
Fort William; L. C. Irwin, Fort William; S. 
C. Klaus, Chicago; F. M. Losie, Minneapolis; 
James Mackenzie, Three Rivers; Frank J. Mc- 
Lean, Port Arthur; R. C. Macnabb, St. Louis; 
G. S. McPhee, Winnipeg; E. I. Odell, Kansas 
City; O. W. Olsen, Duluth; P. C. Poulton, 
Fort William; R. B. Pow, Fort William; 
Henry Richardson, Clifton, N. J.; Fred A. Sib- 
bald, Fort William; Walter H. Teppen, Duluth; 
H. C. Brand, Cedar Rapids, and Miss P. A. 
Sibbald, Fort William. 


Your Air Compressor Hazards 


[Concluded from page 292] 


compressor should be sufficiently large to care 
for peak load conditions without operating for 
such long periods as to cause overheating. If- 
the compressor is too small for its requirements, 
there will be a tendency to operate at too fre- 
quent intervals and longer periods than it was 
built to stand, with the result that it will be- 
come overheated and may cause a fire or tank 
explosion. Where air pressures higher than 
80 pounds are involved, compressor shall be of 
the two stage design in order that air tem- 
peratures be limited to safe value below the 
ignition temperature of lubricating oil. 

UNLOADER: If the compressor is to be 
driven from a line shaft or by an engine, at 
least a hand operated unloader should be pro- 
vided. This device exhausts the back pressure 
in the line to the air tank, thereby enabling 
the compressor to start easily. If the com- 
pressor must start against this back pressure, 
the possibility of belt slippage is introduced. 
The unloader should preferably be of a type 
which unseats the suction valve of the com- 
pressor when the maximum safe tank pressure 
has been reached, thereby providing an added 
factor of safety. 

CONTROL SWITCH: If the compressor 
is to be operated by an electric motor, the con- 
trol switch should be of a type which provides, 

Overload and low voltage protection for the 
motor. 

Automatic starting and stopping of the motor 
regulated by the tank pressure. 

Automatic unloading (equally satisfactory) 
would be an individual motor control switch 
equipped with suitable overload and low volt- 
age protective devices and a separate switch 
incorporating the automatic starting, stopping 
and unloading features. 

Wiring should be according to the Regulation 
of the Mill and Elevator Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies. 
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Reports of new elevators, feed mills, Improvements; changes in firms; fires, casualties, accidents and deaths are solicited. 


ARKANSAS 


Helena, Ark.—Fire believed to have originated 
from a defective flue Mar. 7 destroyed the 
County gristmill. 


Stuttgart, Ark.—The majority of the rice mills 
are working 42 hours a week, according to a 
recent survey. These mills process most of the 
rice grown in the Grand Prairie rice belt of 
Arkansas and Lonoke Counties. One mill man- 
ager said operation has been continued despite 
spotty sales, tho not with great volume, since 
prices in the rice market were not stable. Extra 
fancy Blue Rose rice, top grade of local rice, 
ranged from $2.85 to $3 per bushel.—J. H. G 


CALIFORNIA 


Santa Rosa, Cal.—The Todd Feed Co. store 
has been sold to the Taylor Milling Corp. of Los 
Angeles. 

San Francisco, Cal.—New members enrolled by 
the California Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n 


include the Plant Food Corp.. Los Angeles; 
Vita-Balanced Mig. & Supply Co., Van Nuys; 
BE. B. Dickerman, Ontario; Monarch Feed & 


Supply Co., Tulare; LeRoy Titherington Truck- 
ing, Tulare; Gunter Bros., Morgan Hill; A. R. 
Culver & Son, Soledad.—lI. J. Stromnes, sec’y. 


Oxnard, Cal.—The Cxnard Grain Exchange 
has been organized with headquarters at the of- 
fices of the Searl-Merrick Co. Officers elected 
are Joseph Powers, pres.; Jack Sweetland, vice- 
pres.; Harry M. Holt, recording sec’y; Ernie 
Pate financial seec’y; Arnold Poppic, treas. The 
board of directors consists of Ralph Churchill, 
Arnold Poppic, Jack Sweetland, Carlos Levy, 
Ernie Pate, Harry M. Holt, Joseph Leavens, 
and Joseph Powers. Thru the co-operation of 
Searl-Merrick, those interested will be able to 
get daily stock and commodity market returns. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—The California, Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Ass’n will hold its “Sweet ‘16’ ”’ 
convention on Apr. 18, 19 and 20 at the Biltmore 
Hotel. Special rail rates have been arranged 
for all members of the Wholesale Feed, Alfalfa 
Meal, Hay, Grain, Retail Feed, Concentrate and 
Seed Trade. R. A. Mayer is general convention 
chairman and Norman Springer in charge of 
entertainment and finance; E. R. Bailey is in 
charge of the golf tournament at the Wilshire 
Country Club the afternoon of the 18th. The 
annual banquet and dinner dance will be held 
in the Biltmore Bowl the evening of Apr. 19. 
J. B. Claypool is state president. 


CANADA 


Fort William, Ont.— Thomas (Jock) Simp- 
son, 64, died Apr. 1 in the local hospital after a 
lengthy illness. Until forced to retire because 
of ill health, he was foreman for the Manitoba 
Pool elevators here. Previously he had been 
employed on the Davidson-Smith elevator staff. 


Fort William, Ont.—Frank H. Hall, interna- 
tional vice-pres. of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employes, recently left for Winnipeg to pave 
the way for forthcoming negotiations between 
local 650 of grain elevator workers at the lake- 
head and the elevator companies. 

Winnipeg, Man.—G. Alexander Lawrence, 47, 
manager of the commission department of the 
Federal Grain Co., and former president of the 
Northwest Grain Dealers Ass’n, died* here re- 
cently. He had been in the grain business since 
1912, having been employed by the State Elvtr. 
Co. and the Union Grain Co. prior to joining 
the Federal Grain Co. 


COLORADO 


Amherst, Colo.—The Amherst Farmers Co-op. 
Elvtr. Co. recently built a feed warehouse. 


Kersey, Colo.—Thomas L. Schank has _ pro- 


-yided lightning protection for his elevator. 


Severance, Colo.—The Severance Elvtr. 
has provided lightning protection for 
tor. 

Willard, 
lightning 
and plant. 


Longmont, Colo.—Gordon Jones, who has been 
manager of the Johnstown Elevator, subsidiary 
of the Colorado Milling & Elvtr. Co., has been 
appointed manager of the Longmont Flour Mills, 
succeeding W. D. Kistler who has been made 
manager of the Hungarian Mills in Denver. 


Co. 
‘ts eleva- 


Colo.—H. M. 
protection for 


Welsh has provided 
his conerete elevator 


Denver, Colo.—W. D. Kistler has taken over 
active management of the Hungarian Flour 
Mills, succeeding W. B. Johnson who recently 


resigned his position with that company. Mr. 
Kistler was manager of the Longmont Flour 
Mills, Longmont, Colo., for some time, which 
mill also is a branch of the Colorado Milling & 
Elvtr. Co. 


ILLINOIS 


Murdock, Ill.—A new roof covers the office of 
the Murdock Grain Co. 

Sycamore, Ill.—S. A. Holcomb, president of 
Holecomb-Dutton Lumber Co., passed away last 
week. 


East Moline, Ill.—Burglars broke into the 
office of the Independent Feed Co., the night 
of Mar. 23. The cash Arawer, taken, contained 
no money. 

Polo, Ill.—Orlando J. Denaldson, 78, operator 
of a hay, grain and feed business here from 


1902 to 1917, died Mar. 26 of 
his son’s home in Rockford. 

Villa Grove, Ill.—John Spelbring, formerly em- 
ployed in the office of the Tuscola Co-operative 
Grain Co. in Tuscola, is new manager of the 
Villa Grove Farmers Elvtr. Co. elevator. 

Morris, Ill.—Around 700 persons were guests 
of the Farmers Square Deal Grain Co. in the 
Morris theatre at its annual party the afternoon 
of Mar. 26. The annual meeting followed the 
theatre performance. 


a heart attack, at 


Hahnaman (Deer Grove p. o.), Ill.—Vincent 
E. Egan, manager of the S. C. Bartlett Co. 
elevator, and Miss Wilma Ann Doran of Ohio 


were married Mar. 25, and left at once on an 


extended honeymoon trip. 


Antioch, Il.—The Antioch Milling Co. mill 
burned the night of Apr. 5, the four-story build- 
ing containing live stock feed estimated at a 
$50,000 loss. The fire broke out again two hours 
after it was thought to have been extinguished 
and spread to the front offices before being brot 
under control. 


New Athens, Ill.—The White Dove Mills, Inc., 
on Mar. 17 filed a petition in the Belleville Cir- 
cuit Court denying it owed the State Bank of 
Athens $7,000. The bank on Feb. 10, filed a pe- 
tition in the same court asking a receivership 
for the mill, contending it had defaulted on a 
$7,000 note.—P. J. P. 


Mason City, Ill.—The Farmers Grain & Coal 
Co. held its annual meeting recently at Odd 
Fellows Hall which was followed by a chicken 
dinner served 350 of its patrons and their wives 
at the Presbyterian and Methodist churches. 
The company began holding these annual din- 
ners thirty years ago. 

Henry, Ill.—Contract for erection of the river 
elevator here for W. W. Dewey & Sons has been 
awarded to the R. R. Mayberry Co. The new 
house will have a 47,000-bu. capacity and will 
be fitted with a marine leg capable of handling 
6,000 bus. of grain an hour. The house will be 
39x32 ft. and’ 98 ft. high. 

Woodhull, Tll.—A new cupola is being built at 
the Woodhull Grain Elvtr. Co.’s elevator. It will 
be approximately 14 ft. higher than the one 
formerly in use, giving a greater slope for the 
flow of grain when loading railroad cars and 
also will improve the operation of the automatic 
grain weighing equipment. 


Warsaw, Ill.—Shirley E. Sharp, operator of 
the Sharp Elvtr. Co. in Alexandria, has made 
application with the U. S. Engineers at Rock 
Island, Ill., for a federal permit to construct 
a grain elevator and bulkhead for river ship- 
ping at the foot of Pearl St. The elevator will 
be built on a foundation of wood piling. 

Belleville, Ill—Don Foster, sec’y-treas. of the 
Chamber of Commerce, has been in contact 
with soybean processing interests, who have 
asked that the attitude of farmers towards soy- 
bean production here be learned. The first def- 
inite move towards the establishment of soy- 
beans not only as a farm crop in St. Clair Coun- 
ty, but as the possible raw material for a 
processing plant here was taken at a meeting 
held Mar. 26. 

Springfield, Il.—A hearing on preliminary mo- 
tions in a suit by truckers to test the new Illi- 
nois truck regulatory act was deferred Apr. 3 
in Sangamon County circuit court until Apr. 11. 
The plaintiffs contend the law, setting up safety 
and financial responsibility requirements for 
truckers, is unconstitutional because it exceed- 
ed the scope of activity denoted by the title and 
because it attempted to regulate the truck- 
ing business. 

Fogarty Sidirg (Broadwell p. o.), Ill.—Jesse 
Eury has bot the two-thirds interest of J. S. 
Sparks and Hdward Warrick in the Fogarty 
Grain Co. elevator, becoming sole owner of the 


property. The transfer includes the elevator 
building, seales, office, motors, cribs, ete., on 
the site leased here from the I. T. S., and also 


the dwelling house west of the elevator. Sparks 
and Warrick reserved their individual two-thirds 
interest in grain in the elevator to be delivered 
in accordance with contracts made before the 
ownership change. 


Peoria, Ill—A resolution asking for bean in- 
spection to be placed under the same regula- 
tion and personnel as grain, subject to the Unit- 
ed States Grain Standards Act was adopted Apr. 
3 by directors of the Peoria Board of Trade and 
copies of the same mailed to Illinois senators 
and representatives for their consideration. Soy- 
bean inspection here during the last 12 years 
has been under the Seed, Feed & Hay Division 
of the Buro of Agricultural Economics, U. S. 
Dept. of Agri. The method of handling appeals, 
which is to have the original inspector draw a 
sample and forward it to Chicago, entails loss 
of time and, the Board held, is not an independ- 
ent appeal, neither is it efficient, and causes 
delays that are expensive to producer, handler 
and processor. The Board pointed out in its 
resolution that outside markets, such as Deca- 
tur, Ill., have a bean inspection system which 
appears to be satisfactory to country shippers 
and is more economical. 


CHICAGO NOTES 
John H. Wheeler, 63, a member of the Board 
of Trade for 38 years, died Apr. 2 at his home 
in Evanston. He had been associated for the 
last two years with Cargill, Inc. 


The following have been admitted to member- 


ship in the Board of Trade during March: Wal- 
ter A. Scoville, Jr., Ann Arbor, Mich.; Joseph 
M. Vercoe, Vercoe & Co., Columbus, O.; Earl 


Cc. Thomas, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Chicago; 
Lewis S. Brucker, Shelby, O.; James Walter 
Dunean, Jr., Evansville, Ind.; Augustus Van L. 


Brokaw, Friedman, Brokaw & Samuel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Morris Sprayregen,. Wisele, King & 
Studdiford, New York, N. Y.; Nobel E. Davis, 


with Fenner & Beane, Chicago. 
memberships were transferred: 
John H. Cragin; Alonzo E. Bush; Richard M. 
Westbrook; Alexander D. R. Collie; James G, 
Hodgkinson; Frank FE. Alstrin, Bertram W. 
Frank; Estate of Adolph Kempner; Frank J. 
Garneau, 


The following 
Ralph H. Neely; 


of Rosen- 


the $4,000,- 


A suit charging that negligence 
baum Bros. was responsible for 
000 elevator fire last May 11 that caused the 
lives of nine men was filed in Cireuit Court 
Apr. 5. The plaintiff is the Chicago Board of 
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Trade, which asks the grain firm be held liable 
for compensation awards of $4,800 due the fam- 
ily of Ernest H. Lindgren, a Board of Trade 
grain weigher killed in the fire. A dust explo- 
sion was held to be the cause of the fire and 
the grain company is charged with negligence 
in allowing grain dust to accumulate and also 
to have failed to provide proper fire prevention 
equipment in the suit. The fire destroyed three 
Rosenbaum elevators and two owned by the 
Norris Grain Co. The suit is really between the 
two accident insurance companies of plaintiff 
and defendant, whose names are used. 


INDIANA 


Dora (Wabash p. o.), Ind.— Merritt Heslit 
has opened a grist mill and feed store here. 


Albany, Ind.—Max Zeigler of Muncie is look- 
ing for a location for a soybean mill here. 


Nappanee, Ind.—Nappanee Milling Co. has in- 
stalled a 1-ton vertical Sidney Kwik-Mix Feed 
Mixer. 


Winchester, Ind.—Goodrich Bros. Co, installed 


a Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed Mixer, ton ca- 
pacity. 
North Salem, Ind.—A new 1-ton mixer and 


corn sheller has been installed at the Busenbark 
Grain Co. elevator. 


Bryant, Ind.—The Geneva Milling & Grain Co. 
installed a new feed mixer, making two oper- 
ating in its plant.—A. E. L. 


Geneva, Ind.—The Geneva Equity Exchange 
will install a new feed mixer and make other 
changes in its feed mill—A. BE. L. 

Lowell, Ind.—William Z. Sisson has built a 
new feed floor in his plant and installed a ton 
Kelley Feed Mixer floor level feed. 

Deedsville, Ind.—Fire started by lightning 
early Apr. 2 spread to the feed mill of See & 
Sons, destroying the plant.—A. E. L. 

Barnard (Roachdale R. R. 2), Ind.—A 1-ton 
mixer has been installed at the Busenbark Grain 
Co. elevator and the scale has been rebuilt. 


New Market, Ind.—The Busenbark Grain Co. 
has installed a new motor direct connected to 
its hammermill and a 1144-ton batch mixer at its 
local elevator. 


New Richmond, Ind.—New Richmond Lumber 
& Coal Co. has installed a Blue Streak Hammer 
Mill with built-in magnetic separator, direct 
connected to electric motor. 

Mt. Vernon, Ind.—The Fuhrer Ford Milling 
Co. has announced the construction of additional 
concrete grain storage tanks. Work will be 
done by the Reliance Const. Co.—H. H. H. 

New Carlisle, Ind.—New Carlisle Roller Mills, 
managed by Carl Zahl, has installed a Supreme 
Hammer Mill with 30-h.p. Lima Motor direct 
connected to it, and a crusher feeder over it. 

Kendallville, Ind.—The Noble County Farm 
Buro Co-op. Ass’n is building a feed mill to be 
operated in connection with the local elevator, 


Chris Wickey will install the machinery.— 
A. E. L. 
Buckeye (Warren R. F. D.), Ind.—Ralph 


Perry has succeeded W. A. Coolman as man- 
ager of the Warren Equity Exchange local 
branch. Mr. Coolman died last December.— 
A, E. L. 


Schnellville, Ind.—The damage caused at the 
Schnellville Flour Mills by wind and hail dur- 
ing a recent storm has been repaired and the 
plant, operated by Frank Haas, is in full op- 
eration.—H, H. H. 


lease on a very attractive basis. 


dock frontage. 
July Ist, 1940. 


CHICAGO RIVER ELEVATOR 
For Sale or Lease 


750,000 bus. all up elevator located on the south branch of the Chi- 
cago River and served by the C.&A.R.R. close in, is available for sale or 


This plant, of timber construction with cribbed bins, is in first class 
operating condition, and its all up design affords economical mixing. It 
is located on 55,000 sq. ft. of property with approximately 600 ft. of 


The property is operated under lease and possession will be available 
For information address 
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Plymouth, Ind.—C. W. Sparks, formerly in 
charge of the wholesale division of Syler & Sy- 
ler, resigned Apr. 1 with the intention of en- 
gaging in the elevator business on his own ac- 
count in the near future. 

Fortville, Ind.—George O. Rafert, engaged in 
the grain and elevator business and residing 
on a farm near here, will ask the Republican 


nomination for Lieutenant-Governor at the 

forthcoming Republican state convention. 
Peru, Ind.—The Peru Grain & Coal Co. has 

enlarged its office and opened a larger sales 


room where their stock of merchandise is nicely 
displayed. David Jackley, manager, reports a 
nice increase in business since the change. 


Williamsport, Ind.—M. C. Robertson of the 
Robertson Grain Co. has painted the floors of 
his show room and covered the walkways with 
rubber matting. A cement floor, also, will be 
jaid in the new farm machinery storage room. 

Yeoman, Ind.—The W. C. Smock Co, has mod- 
ernized its office and display room, making pos- 
sible an attractive display of its stock. W. C. 
Smock, manager, reports a noticeable increase 
in business on the smaller items following com- 
pletion of the improvements. 

Goshen, Ind.—Elkhart County Farm _ Buro, 
managed by E. S. Smoker, has installed a 
hammer mill with magnetic separator, and va- 
riable speed drag line feeder. The mill is run 
by a 60-h.p. Fairbanks-Morse Motor housed in 
a separate, asbestos protected power house. 

Jasper, Ind.—Leopold Stemle, 71, who has been 
engaged in the milling and grain business in 
southern’ Indiana for the past 40 years, died 
Mar. 28. For the last 20 years he had been a 
partner in the Victoria Mill & Elvtr. Co. here 
and prior to that operated a mill at Birdseye, 
uo Ores x Oe os ss 

Evansville, Ind.—Charles Nunn & Sons Mill- 
ing Co. will complete their expansion program 
May 1. A new diesel power and light plant has 
been installed; a new three-story storage 
building and modern offices built, and modern 
machinery is being added. The company will 
double its former output of flour, producing 300 
bbls. daily. 

Evansville, Ind.—On Mar. 
Mills operated by John Jennings, State WPA 
director, sustained a small fire loss. A 60-ft. 
metal smokestack was destroyed and two small 
fires started when a truck backed into a guy 
wire attached to the stack. The stack fell against 
a high tension electric wire, which was pulled 
into a cob pile. Fire was started in the cob 
pile and also in the plant.—H. H. H. 


28 the Diamond 


Frankton, Ind.—Miles Gooding, manager of 
the Farmers Grain & Coal Co., entertained close 
to 1,000 persons at his annual chicken dinner 
recently when an excellent program of enter- 
tainment was presented of which the ‘‘colored 
family’’ was the highlight. These annual af- 
fairs of Mr. Gooding’s are unique in that the 
chickens served are those he has raised on ex- 
perimental tests, and the quality of the repast 
is attested to by the ever increasing number 
of guests each successive year records. 


Rolling Prairie, Ind.—The Rolling Prairie 
Lumber & Grain Co., enjoying an expansion of 
its business under the energetic management 
of H. C. Wolcott, is installing a Whirlbeater 
Hammer Mill, with magnetic separator and di- 
rect-connected 50-h.p. totally inclosed, fan- 
cooled motor. The company just completed in- 
staling a Sidney Scalping Reel over its corn 
cleaner to solve the shuck problem that has 
arisen with hybrid corn and mechanical corn 
pickers, and has enlarged the down spout for 
cobs at the elevator from 10 inches to 12 inches. 


Waveland, Ind.—The Busenbark Grain Co. has 
rebuilt its local elevator and installed new ma- 


chinery, included being a 1-ton mixer, V 8 
power unit; 1%-ton truck; and clover seed 
cleaner. Telland Gooding is manager of the 
plant. 


New Haven, Ind.—The Ben Levy Grain Co. 
held its annual evening party for its customers 
on Mar. 14, and in spite of the icy condition of 
streets and highways, over 500 persons were 
present to enjoy a program of entertainment ar- 
ranged for the occasion. 


IOWA 


Elkader, Ia.—The Clayton County Farm Seryv- 
ice Co, has been incorporated. 
of the 


Onawa, Ia.—The new modern mill } 
Northwestern Milling Co. started operations 
Apr. 5. 


Woden, Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. elevator 
was broken into the night of Apr. 1 and $100 in 
cash stolen. 

Ellsworth, Ia.—Roland Bauman, formerly of 
Hubbard, is new manager of the Ellsworth Co- 
operative Elevator. 

Marshalltown, Ia.—The Kessler Grain Co. has 
opened a downtown store with a complete line 
of feeds and seeds.—A. G. T. 

Rose Hill, Ia.—The Rose Hill Elvtr. Co. is in- 
stalling a new 30-ton scale. Hugh Moore is 
manager.—‘‘Art’’ Torkelson, with Lamson Bros. 
& Co. 

Sloan, Ia.—Adam Pratt has purchased the 
elevators owned by B. M. Stoddard. Mr. Pratt 
had been operating them under lease as the 
Pratt Grain Co. 

Marble Rock, Ia.—Cliff Ritter was elected 
manager of the Farmers Co-operative Elvtr. 
Co. elevator recently. Mayne Spaulding is as- 
sistant manager. 

Batavia, Ia.—The Batavia Elvtr. Co. spon- 
sored a Honeymead Products show on Apr. 1 for 
farmers and friends. Prizes were awarded and 
lunch was served. 

Alleman, Ia.—During the year 1939, $10,000 was 
realized thru the Farmers Co-operative Elvtr. 
Co., which will be returned to the patrons by 
dividends.—L. A. G. 

Wellsburg, Ia.—Harm J. Frerichs of Frerichs 
& Snittjer passed away Mar. 21, aged 52 years. 
He had been ill of double pneumonia in a Mar- 
shalltown, Ia., hospital. 

Holmes, Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. eleva- 
ter was broken into early the morning of Apr. 
4. The thieves pried the door off the safe but 
failed to obtain any money. 

Hanlontown, Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. en- 
tertained 500 persons at an oyster supper and 
program of entertainment Mar. 29. Samuel B. 
Swartz is manager of the elevator. 

Marshalltown, Ia.—Bob Kopel, manager of 
Kopel Grain & Coal Co., was operated upon Mar. 
25 for appendicitis. He is rapidly recovering.— 
“Art’’ Torkelson, with Lamson Bros. & Co. 

Laurel, Ia.—D, H. Paul was re-elected presi- 
dent of the local Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. Co. 
John Fehrman is vice-pres., Henry Sietmann, 
sec’y, and Fred West is treas.—Art Torkelson. 

Malcom, Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. enter- 
tained the farmers of the community and their 
wives at a free movie the afternoon of Mar. 30, 
followed by refreshments and distribution of 
prizes. 

Ryan, Ia.—Reuben Anderson of Bernard will 
succeed P. A. Dickinson as manager of the St. 
Anthony & Dakota Elvtr. Co. Mr. Dickinson 
recently resigned to accept a similar position 
with an elevator at Traer. 

Boone, Ia.—Mrs. Charles Douglas, 71, died 
here Mar. 28. Her son, Leand Douglas, and 
husband are associated with E. W. Bailey & 
Co., the latter at Cedar Rapids, Ia. Interment 
was at Marseilles, Ill. 


Luther, Ia.—The stockholders of the Farmers 
Co-operative Elvtr. Co. recently held a re-or- 
ganization meeting in the parlors of the Meth- 
odist church. Dinner was served and the aft- 
ernoon devoted to discussion.—L. A. G. 


Lamoni, Ia.—The Hyde & Vredenburg Co. 
have their new mill almost ready to operate. 
The plant replaces the one that burned some 
weeks ago. They have-been grinding some 
products there for the past few weeks. Mod- 
sue machinery has been installed thruout the 
mill. 
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George, Ia.—Fire of unknown cause destroyed 
the Farmers Grain Co. elevator and office here 
Apr. 3. There were 12,000 bus. of grain in the 
plant. It was estimated as $20,000 loss, partly 
covered by insurance.—‘‘Art’’ Torkelson. 


Bigelow, Ia.—R. L. Paradis of Minneapolis 
Was guest speaker at the annual meeting of 
the Farmers Elvtr. Co. The annual report 
showed a gross profit of $12,621; operating ex- 
penses, $7,804; net income, $6,327.—L. A. G. 


Cedar Rapids, Ia.—S. W. Wilder, head of the 
Wilder Grain Co., has been chosen as member 
of the executive com’ite of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Ass’n to succeed the late Otto 
F. Bast. Mr. Wilder is a past president of the 
Ass'n, 


Alta, Ila.—At the annual meeting of the Farm- 
ers Elvtr. & Supply Co. officers were elected and 
directors named. During the past year the ele- 
vator has handled 400,000 bus. of grain with 
sales of merchandise amounting to $218,000.— 
eA G, 


Hubbard, la.—Herb Neubauer has accepted a 
position in the Farmers Co-operative Elvtr. Co. 
elevator, succeeding Roland Bauman who re- 
cently went to Hlsworth, Ia., to act as manager 
of the Ellsworth Co-operative Co. elevator.-— 
TA. G. 


Morrison, Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has 


‘been re-organized; capital, $30,000, par value of 


stock, $100 per share. H. R. Stock, who has 
been manager of the elevator for the last 20 
years, remains in that capacity with the new 
company. 


Klemme, Ia.—The Klemme Co-operative Grain 
Co. voted to reorganize at a recent meeting of 
stockholders, directors and officers. A new co- 
operative system will be followed in the future 
it was announced, the membership to be divided 
into two divisions, producers and non-producers. 


Dumont, Ia.—Between 500 and 600 persons vis- 
ited the Farmers Grain Co. recently, to enjoy 
a program of refreshments and entertainment 
arranged for the occasion. Coffee and dough- 
nuts were served and many prizes awarded 
for various guessing contests. J. R. Britcher 
is manager of the elevator and Lester Williams 
is assistant. 

Iowa grain dealers are surely taking an ac- 
tive interest in the welfare of their communi- 
ties as is evidenced by their recent election 
to the following important offices: Mayor: John 
Mehrens, Calumet; Grover Rohlk, Donahue; 
Wm. F. Lueck, Dennison; C. F. Darrow, Anita; 
Cc. BE. Arnold, Lake Park; Albert Nelson, Mal- 
vern; Hugh Roberts, Moneta; Edw. Shearer, 
Riverton; Harry Grove, Farnhamville; Treasur- 
er, H. L. Huston, Columbus Junction; Council- 
men: LL. Thompto, Northwood; HE. Klinzman, 
New Sharon; J. Tjossem, Paullina; Otto Zierke, 
Rockwell City; V. Branstetter, Sutherland; R. 
A. Otto, Sidney; H. J. Esch, Strawberry Point; 
Merle Froning, Zearing; W. J. Haubrick, Ma- 
pleton; H. E. Buttolph, Bennett; John Nie, Me- 
chanicsville; Henry Schumacher, Charlotte; 
Paul Gadke, Stanwood; H. L. Moorhead, West 
Branch; Carl Mohl, Lost Nation; Fred Van Es- 


sen, Toronto; Vernon Badrick, Preston; Hugo 
Lensch, New Liberty; Ben Paustian, Walcott; 
H. L. Fitch, Dennison; E. Burke, Anita; K. 


Brandt, Allison; Paul Vetter, Lake Park; Chas. 
Russell, Lynnville; W. N. LeGrand, Monroe; 
G. Mellenger, Nashua.—A. G. T. 


KANSAS 


Padonia, Kan.—The Continental Grain Co. is 
now operating the Browning Elevator under 
lease. 

Colby, Kan.—The Thomas County Co-op. 
Ass’n will build a feed mill addition to its ele- 
vator. 

Duquoin, Kan.—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. & 
Mere. Co. recently built a coal shed near its ele- 
vator. 

Lincoln, Kan.—High winds in March damaged 
the Robinson ‘Elvtr. Co. elevator. The loss was 
smail. 


Official Brown-Duvel 


MOISTURE TESTERS 


Tag Heppenstall Molsture Meters 
and a complete line of grain and seed test- 


uipment. Every item guaranteed up 
oe ‘> government specifications, 
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Patterson, Kan.—The N. Sauer Milling Co. 
reported a small loss resulting from high winds 
on Mar, 27. 


Anson, Kan.—The Stayton & Myers Grain Co. 
sustained a small loss at its plant from high 
winds in March. 


Eudora, Kan.—High winds on Mar. 28 did a 
small amount of damage at the Eudora Mills, 
owned by J. D. Adams. 


St. John, Kan.—The Midwest Grain Co., E. J. 
Hahn, manager, is building a machinery ware- 
house near its elevator. 


Haddam, Kan.—The Haddam Grain & Feed 
Co. recently completed its warehouse which has 
been equipped with a feed mixer. 


Fontana, Kan.—The local elevator owned by 
Mrs. Ida Hope of Parker, Kan., has been sold 
to the Blake Lumber & Grain Co., who has been 
operating it under lease. 


Sylvia, Kan.—The feed mill of the Midwest 
Grain Co. was destroyed by fire Mar. 29. It is 
believed defective wiring started the blaze ac- 
cording to Secy’y-Treas. A. W. Estes. 


Canton, Kan.—Overheated salamanders. re- 
cently set fire to some form lumber in the 
Farmers Grain & Supply Co. elevator under con- 
struction by Chalmers & Borton. The loss was 
small. 


Wellington, Kan.—Storage space for 275,000 
more bus. of wheat will be provided in an ad- 
dition to be built to the Hunter Mill elevators 
at the A plant. C. W. Hunter stated the work 
of construction will be started soon. 

Glen Elder, Kan.—The Bailey & Lynch Grain 
Elevator will embark on a remodeling and build- 
ing program that includes remodeling the east 
elevator and building a large warehouse for the 
grinding, mixing and seed cleaning units. Paul 
Bailey is manager of the elevator. 


Moscow, Kan.—L. E. Green, manager of the 
Security Elvtr. Co., recently underwent an op- 
eration at Epworth Hospital, Liberal, Kan., for 
the amputation of two of his fingers, injured in 
an automobile accident last July. The operation 
was made necessary when the wound did not 
heal. ; 

Haven, Kan.—The Farmers Co-operative Grain 
Co. voted to build a 100,000-bu. storage elevator 
at a special meeting held Mar. 20. The board 
of directors was given complete charge of se- 
lecting a site for the structure and making all 
arrangements for financing the project. Work 
will start at once and it is planned to have the 
elevator completed by harvest. 


Salina, Kan.—The Salina Board of Trade has 
an active com/’ite working on convention ar- 
rangements for the entertainment of the 43rd 
annual gathering of the Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Ass’n, to be held here May 21 and 
22. The Ass’n sec’y and board of directors are 
busy planning a program for the meeting which 
will be both instructive and interesting, and a 
large attendance is anticipated. 

Copeland, Kan.—The Copeland Co-operative 
Blevator, 500,000-bu. capacity, built in 1929 by 
118 farmers at the cost of more than $150,000, 
when wheat brot $1 a bushel, has been sold at 
auction by the U. S. government. Two years 
ago the government leased it to George and 
Jesse Riffe of Texhoma. The brothers made 
a small profit and when their lease expired they 
offered $50,150 at auction. The bid was ac- 
cepted. 


Smith Center, Kan.—The old Reamsville wind- 
mill, a landmark for many years in northern 
Smith County, has been removed to a site in 
the local city park, and repaired and refur- 
nished. It exemplifies one of the many old-world 
ideas brot to America by the many men and 
women who helped build Kansas, Nebraska and 
other states. A pair of burrs it contained were 
eut out of native stone and sharpened by hand 
with a small iron pick. 


Larned, Kan.—The Pawnee County Co-oper- 
ative Ass’n let the contract for construction of 
its 100,000-bu. concrete elevator to Chalmers & 
Burton. Building operations started Mar. 25 and 
the structure is to be completed by June 15. 
The elevator will include four tanks with a ca- 
pacity of approximately 15,000 bus. each and 11 
smaller tanks of capacities ranging from 1,000 
to 5,000 bus. The four larger tanks will be ap- 
proximately 110 ft. high, topped with a 20-ft. 
head house. There will be bins between the 
tanks and a driveway provided thru the middle. 
An elevator leg with a 4,500-bu. per hour capac- 
ity will be installed, and a 10-bu. automatic 
scale. George Kelsey is the Ass’n’s manager. 
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Cheney, Kan.—The Friesen Grain Co. reported 
a small loss sustained at its elevator from high 
Winds in March. 


KENTUCKY 


Danville, Ky.—Defective installation of a heat- 
ing boiler was responsible for a small fire loss in 
the office of Anderson & Spilman recently. 


Middlesboro, Ky.—Articles of incorporation 
have been approved for Wilson’s Feed Store, 
capitalized at $3,000, and incorporated by J. W. 
Wilson, B. F. Ausmus and Floyd Ball.—A. W. W. 


Bowling Green, Ky.—The Bowling Green Mill- 
ing Co. was sued for $2,272 by O’Dell H. De- 
weese who charged violation of the Federal 
Wage-Hour Law. The suit asks double the 
amount allegedly received, including overtime, 
plus $568 for attorney’s fees.—A. W. W. 


Hawesville, Ky.—The Hawesville Milling Co. 
is successor to the Davies Feed Mill built in 1931 
by T. H. Davies and operated by him and his 
son Claude until last fall when Mr. Davies sold 
his interest. The new owners are Claude Da- 
vies and Ivory Glover who have improved and 
enlarged the plant and are milling flour and 
feeds and doing custom grinding. 


MARYLAND 


Gaithersburg, Md.—Bowman Bros. sustained 
a small loss at their plant from a fire in the 
engine room on Mar. 25. The blaze was extin- 
guished by employes, 


MICHIGAN 


North Adams, Mich.—The Williams Feed Mill 
has installed a new corn sheller. 

Bennington, Mich.—Hagan Grain Co. 
stalling a grain and bean cleaner. 


Bridgewater, Mich.—E. G. Mann & Sons have 
installed a new 1-ton vertical feed mixer. 


Owosso, Mich.—The Brick Elevator, operated 
by Fred Cornair, is installing an oat huller. 


Adrian, Mich.—Cutler-Dickerson Co.’s eleva- 
tor and feed mill recently was equipped with a 
Sprout-Waldron Saw-Tooth Ear Corn Crusher. 


Flowerfield, Mich.—The Knappen Milling Co. 
of Augusta has purchased the local elevator of 
Harvey & Stuart and will take possession 
June 1. 


Saginaw, Mich.—Henry W. Carr, 76, organizer 
of the Saginaw Milling Co. which built the 
world’s largest bean elevator here, died Mar. 15 
at his home. 


Richville, Mich.—Mechanical bean pickers are 
expected to be installed soon in the grain and 
bean elevator of Richard Hoerlein which was 
erected in 1938. 

Elwell, Mich.—A Gustafson Seed Grain Treat- 
ing Machine is being installed in the 12,000-bu. 
elevator of the Peoples Elvtr. Co., managed by 
W. W. Bronson. 


Chamberlains (Marcellus p. o.), Mich.—The 
Knappen Milling Co. of Augusta has purchased 
the elevator of Harvey &.Stuart and will take 
possession June 1. 


Kingston, Mich.—Frutchey Bean Co.’s local 
elevator, managed by A. F. Wingert, is install- 
ing a machine for treating seed grain with mer- 
cury and copper dusts for smut. 

Colon, Mich.—Reynolds Grain Co. has installed 
a new Supreme Hammer Mill with direct con- 
nected 50-h.p. Fairbanks-Morse Motor, a 
crusher-feeder, and a magnetic separator. 


is in- 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT 
RED — WHITE — MIXED 


Red is mostly Ohio 
White and Mixed is mostly Michigan 
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AND WEIGHTS, except some Toledo 
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Weights 
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Owosso, Mich.—Service of the Peoples Elvtr. 
Co. is being extended to include treating of 
seed grains with protective dusts. A Gustafson 
Seed Treating Machine is being installed. 

Lansing, Mich.—L. E. Osmer, who has been 
sojourning in Tucson, Ariz., for the last sev- 
eral weeks, is expected back on the job at the 
Michigan Elevator Exchange about June 1. 

New Carlisle, Mich.—The Farmers Grain Gor, 
which is managed by Ida M. Wenger, has in- 
stalled a 10-ton Howe Truck Scale in the drive- 
way of the company’s 12,000-bu. elevator. 

Yale, Mich.—Reconstruction and expansion of 
the Yale Elvtr. Co.’s office to include a large 
display and sales room for sideline items is a 
proposed summer project of Guy M. Rowell. 

Albion, Mich.—Albion Elvtr. Co. has made 
several mechanical improvements at its eleva- 
tor. Among them installation of a 5-h.p. Lima 
Inclosed Motor and dust-tight Cutler-Hammer 
Magnetic Starter. 

Jackson, Mich—J. C. O’Toole, for 10 years em- 
ployed by the Michigan Bean Co. in Merrill, has 
accepted a position as manager of the McLaugh- 
lin-Ward & Co. elevator and will move his fam- 
ily here in the near future. 

Ithaca, Mich.—The interior of the office of 
the Ithaca Roller Mills, where Roland Crawford 
is manager, has been refinished with insulating 
celotex material in an especially attractive 
two-toned, decorative pattern. 


Deckerville, Mich.—Extensive remodeling and 
repairing operations are under way at the local 
elevator of the Michigan Bean Co., which suf- 
fered considerable damage from fire. The prop- 
erty is managed by Al Gorringe. 

Sandusky, Mich.—The Michigan Bean Co. re- 
cently installed a Richardson Sacking Scale and 
a bag sewing machine. Reconstruction of its 
coal sheds and recovering of its 12,000-bu. grain 
elevator with sheet steel is planned. 

Mayville, Mich.—The Old Hollenbeck elevator, 
located on Hast Main St., a landmark erected 
in 1880, is being razed by its present owner, 
Lambert Schott. Mr. Schott purchased the ele- 
vator in 1927 and discontinued the business in 
1932. 


ALL KIND 
& SIZES 
OF SEED 


5 with the SHO-GRO GERMINATOR. 
This germinator reduces the normal germina- 
tion period from 1 to 3 days. It is efficient, 
economical and easy to operate. 
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No. 86 — Sho-Gro, with Kerosene Heating 
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No. 88—Sho-Gro, with Thermostatically Con- 
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No. 95—Thermostatic Electric Heating Unit, 
‘only; \Completena: asencmadi cine ciiecne omie $12.00 


SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU, INC. 
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Ovid, Mich.—R. E. Hyslop, operator of the 
Ovid Roller Mills, is recovering from bruises and 
injuries received in an auto accident Mar. 29, 
during the course of which he discovered the 
safety glass used in automobile windshields is 
strong stuff. 

Pittsford, Mich.—The feed mill owned by Roy 
Taylor located in the Co-operative Warehouse 
Co. building, burned Mar. 29, in a fire of un- 
known origin. The building, 30 x 40 ft., one 
story high, contained 150 bus. of oats, 100 bus. 
of corn and 10 gals. of machine oil. No insur- 
ance, 

Saginaw, Mich.—The Michigan Bean Shippers 
Ass’n, in announcing an appropriation of $2,500 
for the purpose of participating in the proposed 
co-ordinated program for the advertisement of 
Michigan farm products, became the first or- 
ganization to seek improvement of markets un- 
der the provisions of the Bishop law. 


Perry, Mich.—The Perry Elevator has begun 
the manufacture of its own “Shiawassee”’ brand 
poultry feeds. The brand incorporates spears of 
wheat, and ears of corn in conjunction with an 
attractive, colorful design. Says Mgr. S. S. 
Cobb, ‘‘We are concentrating for the presené on 
poultry feeds, putting out a combination start- 
ing and growing mash, a growing mash, and an 
egg mash.”’ 

Lansing, Mich.—Michigan’s warehouse law 
which became effective last fall finds condemna- 
tion and approval among Michigan elevators. 
Elevators that previously did an unsupervised 
and cautious storage business, or stored grain 
for farmers free, have discontinued the practice, 
because of the “red tape’ involved. Those who 
handled storage as a natural part of their busi- 
ness, charging regular fees for this service, are 
glad to have the law, regardless of the “red 
tape,’ because it has relieved them of the free 
storage bugaboo. 

Adrian, Mich.—The Adrian Grain Co. has 
completed and placed in full operation under 
the management of W. B. Brooks, its 170,000- 
bu, grain elevator, which has transit arrange- 
ments on three railroads and will be operated 


as a sub-terminal, receiving grain in both 
truckload and carload lots. Also practically 
completed is the company’s 100-ton capacity 


feed plant in which will be manufactured ‘‘EKarly 
Profit’? poultry, hog and dairy feeds. Machin- 
ery still to be installed is a molasses mixer, 
which will be a combination hot and cold proc- 
ess. An important part of the company’s busi- 
ness is graded, fancy, clipped oats for the race 
horse trade. Officers of this new company are 
William H. Bouma, president; W. B. Brooks, 
vice president; John Massey, sec’y; Delbert 
Massey, acting sec’y and treasurer. 


MINNESOTA 


Litchfield, Minn.—A recent fire caused a slight 
damage to the Cargill, Inc., elevator here. 

Glenwood, Minn.—The Ogdahl Feed & Seed 
Store has just installed a new seed cleaner. 


Donaldson, Minn.—Plans are under way to or- 
ganize a new co-operative Farmers Union eleva- 
tor here, 

North Branch, Minn.—Reuben Erickson, man- 
ager of the Hilltop Feed Store, has installed a 
new feed mixer, 

Preston, Minn.—The Spies Milling Co. has 
purchased a new feed mixer, one-ton capatity, 
which will be installed immediately. 

Kiester, Minn.—William Schulte, manager of 
the Kiester Co-operative Blvtr. Co. sinee last 
July, has resigned, effective April 1. 

St. Paul, Minn.—The Capitol Flour Mills, Ine., 
is building an addition to its local warehouse. 
McKenzie-Hague Co., Inec., has the contract. 

Benson, Minn.—The elevator of the Ray M. 
Lang Seed & Grain Co. at Barry, Minn., was 
burned April 5. The fire was discovered at 

2:30 a. m. Local manager is W. F. Nash. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—George M. Shannon, 65, 
salesman for the Brown Grain Co., and a popu- 
lar member of the trading floor foree, died Mar. 
18 as the result of a ruptured appendix after a 
week's illness. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Charles Munn, chairman of 
the Minneapolis Railroad & Warehouse Commis- 
sion, was guest of honor at a birthday dinner 
here Mar. 28, the hosts being employes of his 
division. The epergne was a 110 lb. birthday 
cake, a replica of a country elevator, with con- 
veyor and cleaning house alongside, baked in 
Minneapolis for the occasion. 


The GREDEALERS JOURNAL 


Fulda, Minn.—The Farmers Co-operative 
Commission Co. has opened for business in the 
old Fleischmann elevator which has been com- 
pletely remodeled. It will conduct a complete 
feed grinding service. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—C. S. Gordon, grain man- 
ager for the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, and A. 
T. Burzum, manager of the Farmers Hlvtr. Co., 
Arthur, N. D., have purchased memberships in 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

Gluek, Minn.—The Gluek Co-operative Elvtr. 
Ass’n has been organized with the following 
men serving as the board of directors: O. C. 
Schultz. chairman; Frank Rhode, sec’y; Harm 
Boike, treas.; and C. A. McNeil, Ed Behner and 
William Alley. 


Duluth, Minn.—Garfield Meyer, former Duluth 
Board of Trade man, died Mar. 28 in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., where he had been making his home. 
While in Duluth he was sec’y-treasurer and 
assistant manager of the Duluth-Superior Mill- 
ing Co. from 1909 to 1925. 


Hendricks, Minn.—A dust explosion occurring 
in the feed mill room at the Hendricks Farmers 
Elevator the afternoon of Mar. 1, damaged the 
roof, but danger of fire was averted by the 
immediate use of hand extinguishers. This is 
the second or third time an explosion of this 
kind has occurred at the mill. 


Annandale, Minn.—Hieno Leppa, a former 
Kingston man, but more recently of Minneapo- 
lis where he was a trucker for the Northwest 
Terminal, is the new manager of the Osborne- 
McMillan Elvtr. Co. elevator. Andrew Matson, 
who has been with the company for 43 years, 
while retiring as manager is remaining with the 
company to look after some of the business 
affairs. 


Heron Lake, Minn.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
will use the St. John & Son elevator it pur- 
chased recently, for storage purposes and 
cleaning grain, operating it only as necessity 
demands for the time being, at least. Later, 
the new purchase may be remodeled into an 
up-to-date feed plant. The company’s own 
elevator will continue to operate continuously. 
Martin Loe is manager of the plant. 


MISSOURI 


St. James, Mo.—Charles Gray 
Stalled a new corn chop mill. 


Rocheport, Mo.—T. J. Canole, well known 
grain dealer and a member of the Missourr 
Grain, Feed & Millers Ass'n, died recently. 

Mexico, Mo.—A program of important sub- 
jects has been arranged, to be discussed at the 
Missouri Grain, Feed & Millers Ass’n to be held 
here May 23. 

New Florence, Mo.—J. M. Coleman, for many 
years conneeted with New Florence Milling Co., 
has opened a feed store here in the Masonic 
building.—P.J.P. 


Golden City, Mo.—W. H. Bennett has resigned 
as manager of the Farmers Grain & Supply Co. 
elevator, effective Apr. 1, and wlil take a long 
and much needed rest. He had been with the 
company since its organization in 1917. 

Fulton, Mo.—The main mill building and 
warehouse of the S. R. Yantis Milling Co., has 
been leased to the Missouri Hybrid Corn Co. 
who will use it as a storage and cleaning plant 
for its seed corn. 

Higginsville, Mo.—New members recently en- 
rolled by the Missouri Grain, Feed & Millers 
Ass'n include the following: Leonard Seed Cos 
Marshall; Blackburn Farmers Elvtr., Black- 
burn; Napoleon Elvtr., Napoleon; and Joe 
Bance, Wellington.—A. H. Meinershagen, sec’y. 


Frankford, Mo.—Two negroes arrested Mar. 20 
while waiting for a bus at New Florence Junc- 
tion, admitted the recent robbery of the Farm- 
ers Elvtr. & Exchange Co.’s elevator. The men 
gave the names, Chas. W. Scott, 27, and Rich- 
ard H. Morgan, 23, of Mayview, Mo. They are 
ey! oe on a charge of burglary and larceny. 


recently in- 
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KILLS GRAIN WEEVIL 
A Safe Fumigant 


Send $11.25 for 5-Gallon Drum 


PARSONS CHEMICAL WORKS 
Grand Ledge, Mich. 
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Advance, Mo.—The 
Co.’s 175-bbl. plant was destroyed by fire of 
incendiary origin Apr. 1, causing a loss of 
close to $75,000. The brick building was a com- 
plete loss and the adjoining steel tanks were 
severely damaged. Close to 25,000 bus. of grain, 
mostly wheat, was badly damaged. V. C. Bar- 
nett, 52, and his 24 year old son, David, both 
of Advance, confessed to having started the fire, 
and are out on bond.—P. J. P. 


KANSAS CITY LETTER 


J. F. W. Kirshe has been elected to mem- 
bership in the Kansas City Board of Trade. 


Walter E. Lowe, 58, former Minneapolis em- 
ploye of the Washburn Crosby Co. and since 
1924 superintendent of the company’s elevator 
in Kansas City, died Mar. 21. 


Walter R. Scott, sec’y and transportation 
commissioner of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, was among the victorious candidates in 
the city election Apr. 2, being elected to the city 
council for a term of two years. 


J. T. Sexton, of the Sexton Co., has developed 
and is placing on the market a vitamin D pre- 
mix for feed manufacturers who prefer to make 
a dry mix. With a hbase of dried cereals, the 
dry mix is packed in 8-lb. bags ready to use. 

North Kansas City, Mo.—High winds on Mar. 
28 completely wrecked the garage of the Staley 
Milling Co. The Midland Flour Milling Co., also 
in North Kansas City, reported a Small loss at 
its plant caused by high winds on the same 
date. 


Stoddard County Milling 


Wallace C. Bagley, long associated with the 
Southwestern Milling Co., now the Standard 
Milling Co., as a grain buyer for its local mill, 
and well known in the Kansas City grain trade, 
has formed a connection with the Percy Kent 
Bag Co. He will be in charge of local and 
nearby territory sales. 

Delivery of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 soft red winter 
wheat on future contracts by a change in the 
rules of the Kansas City Board of Trade will 
be voted upon by members Apr. 15. The pur- 
pose is te make the future more representative 
of the wheat tributary to the market, to make 
it more liquid and offer a better hedge. 


MONTANA 


Westby, Mont.—Fire of unknown origin badly 
damaged the Farmers Grain & Trading Co. ele- 
vator recently. E. H. C. Strand is manager of 
the plant. 

Hingham, Mont.—Thos. A. Brady, 65, who 
thirteen years ago managed a grain elevator at 
Hinsdale and since that time has managed ele- 
vators along the “high line’ west of Havre, 
died at his home here Mar. 7. 


NEBRASKA 


Walthill, Neb.—The Cherney & Watson Lum- 
ber Co. recently built a corn crib. 


Valentine, Neb.—The Valentine Feed Mill sus- 
tained an electrical damage loss in a motor re- 
cently. 


Scottsbluff, Neb.—The Platte Valley Feed & 
Milling Co. has provided lightning protection 
for its elevator and plant. 


Cozad, Neb.—Fire of unknown origin damaged 
the dehydrating plant of the Denver Mill Mar. 
26 to the amount of several thousand dollars. 
About 140 tons of meal were destroyed and 
6,000 sacks were burned. 


Lincoln, Neb.—J. M. Hammond was re-elected 
president of the Lincoln Grain Exchange at its 
annual meeting. Directors renamed were W. 
T. Barstow, vice-pres. of the Board; John M. 
Paul, and W. S. Whitten, Sec’y-Treasurer of the 
Exchange. 


Schuyler, Neb.—The Schuyler Milling Co. en- 
tertained 250 farmers at its feeder meeting held 
here Mar. 28. ‘‘Vitamins on Parade,’’ a techni- 
eolor sound movie, was among the highlights of 
the meeting. Another was the screening of 
movies of local feeders. The meeting was the 
third of its kind sponsored by the mill. 

3rock, Neb.—Thomas M. Buckridge, 72, one 
of the most prominent grain dealers and buyers 
in this part of the state, died Apr. 1, of pneu- 
monia at the Clarkson Memorial Hospital jn 
Omaha, where he had been rushed on Mar. 30 


in an effort to save his life. At one time he 
was vice-pres. of the Southeastern Nebraska 
Grain Dealers Ass’n. He was manager of the 


Brock Grain Co. elevator here. 


Plymouth, Neb.—A team of mules hitched to 
a load of wheat being weighed at the Farmers 
Co-operative Elvtr. Co. elevator on Mar. 18, 
became frightened at a passing freight train 
and bolted. The front wheels of the wagon 
caught in the frame of the open door and 
pulled the south wall of the office out about 13 
inches. Louis Pimper narrowly escaped injury, 
jumping from the path of the animals as they 
plunged thru the door. Harry Hueske, son of 
the owner of the mules, was pinned between 
the building and wagon, but injured only 
slightly. 


OMAHA LETTER 


Omar, Inc., Omaha, recently movedsits execu- 
tive offices and laboratory into its own building 
at Harney St., formerly the University Club. 
The building has been remodeled thruout for 
its new owners. 


Hugh A. Butler, one of the best known of the 
grain dealers and millers of Nebraska, is a can- 
didate for the nomination for United States 
Senator on the Republican ticket. He has 
always been an active supporter of everything 
calculated to foster these industries and for 


by 
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two years was president of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Ass'n. A man of highest in- 
tegrity, ability and business acumen, and as a 
farmer and ranchman thoroly appreciative of 
the interests and needs of a great agricultural 
section, he is receiving the support of both 


Democrat and Republican grain men of his 
state, 
The Omaha Dock Com/’ite is awaiting only 


a go-ahead signal from the government to start 
activities as soon as the ice moves out of the 
river. The city owns 30 acres of land on 
the Missouri River just north of the Smelters, 
the plat well served with rail lines and the 
east, west, north and south highways to be pro- 
vided with easy and direct access to the 
grounds. The purpose is to provide a 1,200 ft. 
dock on the river front with a grain loading ele- 
vator, warehouse for package freight and open 
dock for steel and iron goods, and loading 
cranes. The initial cost of the dock and facili- 
ties, between $300,000 and $400,000, will be fur- 
nished by the government on long time paper 
and easy terms. It is expected, if favored with a 
normal crop this year, much of Nebraska’s 


products will go ‘‘down river’ and the boats will 


View showing Triple 
Action Feed Mixer and 
Pneumatic Attrition 
Mill installed in recent- 
ly completed plant of 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
Redwood Falls, Minn. 
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return with inbound goods to be distributed Over 
the Omaha territory. A recent luncheon and con- 
ference held by promoters of the project was 
attended by delegations from other towns along 
the river from Sioux City to Falls City. One 
problem to be solved before considerable river 
traffic can be established is to organize barge 
lines to carry the goods, it was pointed out. 
The Inland Waterways Corp. will assist in this 
work and the Sioux City men are promoting a 
bargeline to do some of the work. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Framingham, Mass.—Frank S. Eddy, 68, pres- 
ident of the domestic and export grain firm of 
Cc. F..& G. W. Eddy, Inc., died in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., Mar. 20. He was born in West New- 
ton, Mass. He became president of his company 
in 1922. 


NEW YORK 


Ellenburg Depot, N. Y.—The Carpenter & 
' Adams feed warehouse was damaged by fire. 
started from an overheated stove, Mar. 11. The 
loss was small. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Ross Graves, 65, former assis- 
tant treasurer of the Buffalo Cereal Co., for 
many years, died Apr. 1 after an illness of 
several weeks.—G.H.T. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Corn Exchange of Buffalo 
was held Apr. 9, when three directors for terms 
of three years each were chosen, and two in- 
spectors of election to serve at the next annual 
meeting. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Last year’s contract terms 
have been renewed for about 380 Buffalo grain 
shovelers in 1940 thru mutual agreement of 
Manager Richard T. O’Brien of the Grain Han- 
dling Co. and President Coleman Perkins of the 
Grain Shovelers’ Union, Local 109.—G.E.T. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Following the annual conven- 
tion of the Superintendents Society in Toronto 
earlier this month, the Buffalo grain and grain 
processing plant superintendents held a meeting 
in the Statler Hotel on Friday, April 5, to dis- 
cuss the highlights of the convention and post 
those unable to attend on the salient thoughts 
brought out for the benefit of all. The en- 
thusiasm manifested indicates increased activity 
on the part of this chapter with strong pro- 
grams planned for the coming season. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Westhope, N. D.—Anton Nestling recently 
purchased the International Elevator in Kuroki 
and has moved it to Westhope. 

Carrington, N. D.—Osborne & McMillan Elvtr. 
Co. is tearing down the charred wreckage of 
its elevator, destroyed by fire Mar. 14, prepara- 
tory to rebuilding. The new elevator will have 
a 38,000 bu. capacity. 

Manfred, N. D.—The one crib type, 27,000-bu. 
capacity elevator leased by the Manfred Farm- 
ers Union Elvtr. Co., was sold by the F.C.A. 
April 5, subject to the company’s lease which 
expires July 31, 1940. 


OHIO 


Lima, O.—The Hiram A. Holdridge Co. on 
Mar. 19 sustained a small loss at its plant as the 
result of high winds. 

Springfield, O.—Fire swept thru two buildings 
of the Stratton Grain Co.’s mill, Mar. 26, caus- 
ing damage estimated at $8,500. 

Cincinnati, O.—August Ferger, 70, prominent 
wholesale hay and grain dealer, died Apr. 1 at 
his home after a week’s illness. Mr. Ferger 
was a native of Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

Middletown, O.—The Southern Ohio Grain & 
Feed Dealers Ass’n held its meeting here the 
night of Mar. 28, when BPverett Early, Lytle, 
presided. Ninety members were present at the 


Golden Lamb Hotel for the occasion, 
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Lucasville, O.—Fire discovered in the cob 
room of the Farm Buro Co-operative Ass’n Mar. 
23 destroyed that structure and the office, mill, 
engine room, boiler rooms, storeroom and garage 
of that company, with a loss of many thousands 
of dollars. Officials began an investigation at 
once to determine whether the blaze was of in- 
cendiary origin. 

Chillicothe, O.—John W. Eshelman & Son, op- 
erators of elevators in Circleville, O. ,and Lan- 
caster, Pa., recently purchased the Chillicothe 
Milling Co. at sheriff’s sale. They plan to re- 
model and renovate the plant and place it in 
operation. Clyde Thomas, former manager of 
the Ross County Farm Buro resigned to join the 
Eshelman organization. os 

Findlay, O.—Three hundred persons attended 
a dinner meeting the evening of Mar. 28 as 
guests of the J. C. Hochstettler & Son Co. and 
the McMillen Feed Co. of Decatur, ind. Fol- 
lowing a baked ham dinner a program of mo- 
tion pictures and talks was presented. Among 
the speakers were D. W. McMillen, president 
of the McMillen concern, and Frank Frantz, 
nutrition expert for the feed company. 

Columbus, O.—The Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n will eliminate the grain grading 
school which was to have been held on Sunday 
afternoon preceding the 61st annual convention 
to be held June 17, 18 at the Neil House. There 
will be no meeting on June 16 accordingly, but 
there will be a directors’ meeting at 8 p. m. 
that evening at which all members are invited 
to be present if they have any suggestions or 
problems to present.—W. W. Cummings, sec’y. 

Cleveland, O.—The Great Lakes Division of 
the National Scale Men’s Ass’n will hold its 
next meeting in the Hollenden Hotel here on 
May 3. The meeting was originally scheduled 
for April 19 but was postponed. C. L. Rich- 
ards, scale technologist of the National Buro 
of Standards, Chicago, Ill, will address the 
members on the subject of motor truck scales, 
William P. White, supervisor of weights for the 
Toledo Board of Trade, will attend the meet- 
ing and represent the Board. 

Williamstown, O.—The Hancock County Farm 
Buro Co-operative Ass’n has purchased the 
Kleisch Bros. elevator and is putting it in 
operation after an idleness of several months. 
John C. Burkard, manager, of the co-operative, 
stated the same line of commodities as sold at 
the company’s main offices would be handled at 
the elevator and in addition grain will be pur- 
chased from farmers. While operation of the 
elevator is under Mr. Burkard, a sub-manager 
will be named to be in direct charge at the 
plant at all times. 


Grand Rapids, O.—The 106-year-old Pilliod 
Mill 'was damaged badly by fire the night of 
Mar. 25. The structure was erected in 1834 by 
Peter Manor, the first white settler in the area, 
built on a tract of land ceded him by the U. S. 
Government because of his friendship with the 
Indians in the territory. The timber in the mill 
was cut by hand and fitted together, no nails 
were used. Cleo Heising, owner of the mill, said 
76 tons of feed and fertilizer and 3,000 bus. of 
wheat and buckwheat stored in the 60-ft. high 
building were destroyed and $20,000 worth of 
milling machinery was damaged. He stated he 
believed a defective chimney was the cause of 
the fire. 


South Solon, O.—Guy Currey, 48, operator of 
Guy Currey & Co. elevator, was injured fatally 
at 8 p. m., Mar. 25, when his automobile was 
struck by a west-bound Pennsylvania passenger 
train at the south corporation limits of South 
Charleston. Mr. Currey suffered a fractured 
skull, a crushed chest and internal injuries 
and died almost instantly. The automobile was 
demolished. He is reported to have been driv- 
ing towards South Charleston and to have 
stopped his sedan at the crossing to wait for 
an east-bound freight to pass. When the cross- 
ing was cleared he started his car across but 
saw the oncoming, passenger train, swerved his 
auto to the left, striking a flasher pole, but 
was struck almost immediately by the train. 
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Van Wert, O.—One of tne Farmers Granary 
Co.’s two elevators here was destroyed Apr. 6 
with a loss estimated at approximately $60,000. 
The flames were seen at 1 a. m. near the top 
of the building when discovered. Gaylord 
Stemen, manager, stated 25,000 bus. of corn 
and more than 3,000 bus. of wheat were de- 
stroyed with the building and machinery. Only 
a portion of the loss was covered by insurance. 


OKLAHOMA 


Edmond, Okla.—The Farmers Grain Co., E. H. 
Suenram, manager, now has available a custom 
grinding service. 

Avard, Okia.—The Feuquay Grain Co. reported 
damage sustained at its elevator from high 
winds on Mar. 18. 

Newkirk, Okla.—The Newkirk Farmers Co-op- 
erative Elvtr. & Supply Co. awarded the con- 
tract for its 60,000-bu. elevator here to the Til- 
lotson Const. Co, 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—John A. Mugg, in the 
feed business here and at one time manager 
of the Panther City Grain Co., Fort Worth, 
Tex., died here recently. 

Vici, Okla.—The A. & J. Milling Co. installed 
a large gas engine in the local flour mill, re- 
placing the electric drive that the firm had 
installed prior to opening of the mill. 

Tipton, Okla.—Ray Stansell, owner of the 
Stansell Feed Store, has purchased the Hatcher 
Mill and will manage both the store and the mill. 
The mill’s equipment has been repaired and the 
plant is in operation. 

Blanchard, Okla.—The Blanchard Mill & Pow- 
er Co. mill was destroyed by fire early Mar. 
18. The flames spread to the E. TT. Golden 
warehouse which, along with its contents of 
hay, corn and three gasoline pumps, also were 
burned. 

Enid, Okla.—New members enrolled by the 
Oklahoma Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n include 
the Farmers Mill & Grain Co., El Reno; Oscar 
Dow, Okarche; Waukomis Co-operative Sup- 
ply Co., Waukomis; Hacker Flour Mills, Jeffer- 
son; and Farmers Exchange, Nash.—E. R. 
Humphrey, sec’y pro tem. 

Blackwell, Okla.—Construction of the head 
house at the Blackwell Mill & Elvtr. Co. has 
started, the contract having been awarded to 
the Ryan Const. Co. The new building will be 
on the site of the one that burned Jan. 25. An 
iron shed extending over the car tracks will 
permit of unloading wheat in any weather. 

Checotah, Okla.—The Shutten Elevator was 
razed by an early morning blaze Mar. 23, de- 
stroying a quantity of corn, kafir, corn meal, 
chops, and other cereals. Homer Shutten, own- 
of the elevator, purchased the plant from C. P. 
Futrell last year. About a year ago, when 
Futrell owned it, a former elevator on the site 
burned. 

Enid, Okla.—Elaborate plans are being made 
for the entertainment of the large number of 
grain men who are expected to attend the con- 
vention here May 15 and 16, of the Oklahoma 
Grain & Feed Dealers Ass’n. The Youngblood 
Hotel will be the convention headquarters and 
the scene of the many meetings of the two-day 
session. Interesting programs are being ar- 
ranged of both an instructive and entertain- 
ing nature. 

Enid, Okla.—The Farmers Co-operative Grain 
Dealers Ass'n of Oklahoma held its 24th annual 


-convention in the Youngblood Hotel Apr. 4 and 


5. A. W. Erickson, crop observer of Kansas 
City, Mo., and Gov. Leon C. Phillips and Fran- 
cis Flood, associate editor of the Farmer-Stock- 
man, were speakers on the program the after- 
noon of Apr. 4. A banquet held that night fea- 
tured an address on “Stability in a Changing 
World” by Dr. A. Linscheid, president of East 
Central State College at Ada. The managers’ 
and directors’ breakfast on Apr. 5 was ad- 
dressed by Harold Hedges, agricultural econo- 
mist from F,.C.A. in Washington, and a general 
business session with election of officers fol- 
lowed. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


“Deary, Ida.—A new roof has been laid on the 

Mark P. Miller Milling Co. elevator. 
Pomeroy, Wash.—The Centennial Flour 

Co. is building a 125,000-bu. elevator here. 


Mill 
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Hunters, Wash.—Foster Bros. are building a 


granary on the ground bot from the Wolffe es- 
tate. 


Craigmont, Ida.—The Lewiston Grain Growers 
have purchased two flat grain warehouses here 
from D. C. Howard. 


Opportunity, Wash.—Fred Hoffman opened 
his new warehouse recently with a stock of 
farm products and hay, grain and feeds. 


Rosalia, Wash.—C. V. Harbour, local grain 
dealer, is recovering from an operation per- 
formed at the Rockwood Clinic, Spokane, re- 
cently. 


Goldendale, Wash.—Maurer Bros. Feed Store 
has installed a 40-h.p. motor to operate their 
feed grinding plant. The electric power re- 
places the combustion motor formerly used. 


Portland, Ore.—Walter Scott, manager of the 
Scott-Palitzsch Feed Mills, has been appointed 
general chairman for the annual convention of 
the Oregon Feed Dealers Ass’n on May 24. 


Madras, Ore.—The grain elevator at the Pax- 
ton warehouse has been taken down. The ele- 
vator was built in 1916 and has not been oper- 
ated since 1922. Warehouse facilities are pro- 
vided for storing wheat in sacks. 


Lewiston, Ida.—A $2,500 addition to the Lew- 
iston Grange Supply building is under way. The 
new structure will be 40x85 ft., of reinforced 
concrete. KE. A. Martin is the builder; Claire 
Ausman is manager of the business. 


Farmington, Wash.—Work on the 130,000-bu. 
elevator for the Farmers Warehouse & Mer- 
cantiile Co. has been started and the 25-bin 
structure is expected to be completed in about 
60 days. W. J. Morrell has the contract. 


Govan, Wash.—The Centennial FPlouring Mill 
let the contract for construction of its 75,000- 
bu. elevator here to Con Eckhart, and work on 
the structure has started. The new house will 
be equipped with modern, fast handling ma- 
chinery. 

Sandpoint, Ida.—Ray Wrights, co-owner of the 
Panhandle Grain & Milling Co., caught the in- 
dex finger on his left hand in a freight car 
door at the milling company’s plant along the 
S. I Railroad Mar. 16, and thirteen stitches were 
required to close the wound. 


Rodna, Wash.—The Cheney Grain Growers, 
Inc., will build an 85,000-bu. elevator here, to be 
equipped with a 6-cylinder latest type engine, 
including all electrical equipment for starting 
and stopping, a 20-ton scale and an automatic 
scale. Hogenson Const. Co. has the contract. 


Reedville, Ore.—Charles Imlay, manager of J. 
B. Imlay & Sons, was elected district governor 
of the Washington County District of the Ore- 
gon Feed Dealers Ass’n at the recent meeting 
held in Hillsboro. Sec’y of the Washington 
County group of dealers will be Clarence De- 
Fries of DeFries & Smith of North Plains. 


Arco, Ida.—Plans have been completed for 
operation of the local alfalfa mill on a co-op- 
erative basis. Philip Borup, Pocatello, junior 
specialist of the F. S. A. for southeast Idaho, 
was present and assisted with plans for incor- 
poration and to help make application for a 
loan with which to carry on the hay mill oper- 
ations. 


Coulee City, Wash.—The Centennial Flouring 
Mills will erect a 100,000-bu. elevator here, work 
to begin immediately, Carl V. Jenson, local 
manager, announced. Con Eckhart has the con- 
tract. The present warehouse facilities of the 
company here is a maximum of 80,000 bus. 
Glen Bean is local manager. A 30,000-bu. eleva- 
tor owned by the company was destroyed by 
fire several years ago. 


Lewiston, Ida.—H. A. Conlee and T. A. Kem- 
per have formed the Conlee-Kemper Co., and 
the firm has started activities at the former 
Lewiston Milling Co. plant. Specializing in 
mixed feeds, the company will also contract for 
the growing of malting barley and flax. The 
old flour milling machinery is being dismantled 
and removed, and the mill is being rearranged 
into an up-to-date feed mill. 


Lamont, Wash.—Two new bulk elevators have 
been approved for construction here. George 
Rosenzweig, manager of the Pacific Coast Elvtr. 
Co., received approval of plans for erection of 
a 100,000-bu. bulk elevator to add to the com- 
pany’s storage facilities. Work is underway on 
a high-type bulk elevator for Lamont Grain 
Growers, Inc., on a site between the present 
elevator and the grain office. Mgr. Hugh Stone 
stated the elevator will be ready for the coming 
crop. 


Richmond Highlands, Wash.—When additions 
and alterations in progress at the Richmond 
Highlands Feed Store are completed, the former 
space of the firm will be about doubled, R. E. 
Cooper, proprietor, stated. The hay storage 
room has been extended north and space parti- 
tioned off for the feed mill. The office room 
will be doubled in size by using the space for- 
merly occupied by the mill and new storage bins 
will be added for bulk products. 


Portland, Ore.—The 47 feed dealers who at- 
tended the golf tournament and dinner held by 
the Washington County District of the Oregon 
Feed Dealers Ass’n on Mar. 26, reported an es- 
pecially enjoyable affair. Four golfers tied for 
low in the handicap tournament, H. . Cosby, 
of Corvallis; John Alexander, Portland; Ed Hol- 
land, Scio; and Bob Seufert. High gross honors 
went to Gordon Burlingham of Forest Grove, 
who was most ably assisted in the various 
phases of the adventure by Paul Lee of Amity. 
Everybody had a good time. During the evening 
short talks were made by H. E. Cosby and 
Walter Upshaw of the state department of agri- 
culture. 


Cottonwood, Ida.—The Lewiston Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc.’s new elevator was formally opened to 
the public Mar. 18, when all machinery in the 
place, the new unit was ready to receive grain, 
handle grain cleaning, treating, grinding and 
do all kinds of custom work. The 260,000-bu. 
elevator has a base dimension of 72 x 64 ft. and 
the overall height is 110 ft. from the pit bottom 
to the top of the head house. The latter reached 
a height of 90 ft. above the ground level. Latest 
type high speed handling machinery will permit 
unloading of 3,000 bus. per hour at top capacity. 
The final metal covering will be placed on the 
building after it has been allowed to settle for 
one season. 


The Dalles, Ore.—Merger of the Sherman Co- 
operative Grain Growers, Grass Valley Grain 
Growers, Moro Grain Growers Ass’n and the 
Wasco County Grain Co-operative has resulted 
in a tentative program to construct a million 
bushel elevator here to load Inland Hmpire 
wheat in deep draft vessels. The four Co-ops. 
have formed the Mid-Columbia Terminal Co., 
with W. T. Balsiger of Moro as president. Each 
group will retain its identity in operating ware- 
houses but pool interests to build a terminus. 
The company will purchase the Wasco County 
Grain Co-op’s bulk wheat facilities and Big 
Eddy warehouse, Mr. Balsiger stated. He ex- 
plained the enterprise developed from the ship- 
ping trend from sacked to bulk wheat. 


Troy, lda.—The Mark P. Miller Milling Co. of 
Moscow has purchased the F. M. Green Grain 
Co., and announces the forthcoming erection of 
a 100,000-bu. crib-type elevator here this spring, 
construction to start April 1. Possession of the 
Troy properties, however, will not be acquired 
by the Miller interests until July 1, just before 
the 1940 harvest. Included in the purchase are 
warehouses here with a capacity of 200,000 bus. 
of sacksd grain, feed grinding, handling and 
cleaning equipment. The company now has 
holdings at Moscow, Howell, Joel, Deary, Viola, 
Estes and Avon in Latah County besides prop- 
erties in Whitman County, Wash. Mr. Green 
will retire from active business. He formed his 
grain company in 1905, a year after he came 
here, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Scottdale, Pa.—Joseph R. Campbell, 84, re- 
tired hay and grain merchant, died at his home 
Mar. 17. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—Fire badly damaged the hay 
and grain storage of S. B. Floyd & Son Mar. 
24, the blaze starting in a hay storage room on 
the second floor, and spreading rapidly thru the 
three story brick building. The business is 
operating and the structure will be rebuilt. 


Lisburn (Mechanicsburg p. o.), Pa.—The 70- 
year-old Lisburn grist mill, owned by Earl 
Hoffman, was destroyed by fire Mar. 28. The 
mill with a 1i44-story annex adjoining it, 3,500 
bus. of wheat, tons of grain and feed, three 
automobiles and a $3,500 power plant were in- 
cluded in the loss, estimated at many thousands 
of dollars, with no insurance on either the build- 
ing or its contents. The blaze is believed to 
have started as combustion in a large bale of 
peat moss. The owner’s wife was stricken with 
a heart attack, brought on by the shock of the 
fire, and is in a serious condition. 


Grain 
Shipping 
Books 


Record of Cars Shipped facilitates 
keeping a complete record of cars of 
grain shipped from any station, or to 
any firm. It has column headings for 
Date Sold, Date Shipped, Car Number, 
Initials, To Whom Sold, Destination, 
Grain, Grade Sold. Their Inspection, 
Discount, Amount Freight, Our Weight 
Bushels, Destination Bushels, Over, 
Short, Price, Amount Freight, Other 
Charges, Remarks. Book contains 80 
double pages of ledger paper, size 9% 
x12 inches, with spaces for recording 
2,320 carloads. Well bound in heavy 
black pebble cloth with red keratol 
back and corners. Shipping weight, 
2% lbs. Order Form 385. Price $2.50, 
plus postage. 

Sales, Shipments and Returns. Is de- 
signed to save time and prevent errors. 
Tue pages are used double; left hand 
pages are ruled for information regard- 
ing “Sales” and “Shipments”; right 
hand page for “Returns.” Column 
headings provide spaces for complete 
records of each transaction on one line. 
Book contains 80 double pages of 
ledger paper, size 1034x16 inches, with 
8-page index. Spaces for recording 
2,200 carloads. Bound in heavy gray 
canvas with keratol corners. Weight, 
334 lbs. Order Form 14AA. Price $3.35, 
plus postage. 

Grain Shipping Ledger for keeping a 
complete record of 4,000 carloads. Fac- 
ing pages are given to each firm to 
whom you ship and account is indexed. 
Book contains 80 double pages of ledger 
paper with 16-page index, size 1014x1534 
inches, well bound with black cloth 
covers and keratol back and corners. 
Weight, 4 lbs. Order Form 24. Price, 
$3.50, plus postage, 


Shippers Record Book is designed to 
save labor in handling grain shipping 
accounts and provides for a complete 
record of each car shipped. Its 80 
double pages of ledger paper, size 9% 
xl2 inches, provide spaces for 2,320 
carloads. Wide columns provide for 
the complete record of all important 
facts of each shipment. Bound in 
heavy black cloth with keratol back 
and corners. Shipping weight, 2% lbs. 
Order Form 20. Price $2.50, plus 
postage. 


Shipping Notices duplicating, 50 or- 
iginals of bond paper, 50 duplicates, 
press board cover, 5%x8% inches, 
weight 8 ozs.; 2 sheets of carbon. 
Price 70 cts. plus postage. 

Shippers’ Certificate of Weight dup- 
licating, 75 originals of bond paper, 75 
duplicates. Press board hinged back 
covers, three sheets of carbon, 4%4x934 
inches, weight 11 ozs. Price 95 cts., 
plus postage. 


Railroad Claim Blanks duplicating, 
three different books, five forms, 8%x 
11 in., $2 each book, plus postage. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Stickney, S. D.—Lloyd Smith, former manager 
of the Geddes Grain Co. elevator at Geddes, has 
accepted a position with the Carlon Blvtr. Co. 

Redfield, S. D.—Clyde Muggerud, formerly em- 
ployed at the National Atlas Elevator, left Apr. 
1 for Florence, S. D., where he will manage an 
elevator. 

Rosholt, S. D.—The Farmers’ Hlvtr. Co. has 
appointed Orlando A. Bjork of New Effington 
to succeed his father, Ole A. Bjork, who re- 
signed as manager of the elevator, effective 
June 1. 

Canton, S. D.—E. H. Rudloff, 49, a partner in 
the Sioux Valley Grain Co., passed away Mar. 
20 at his home here. Death was due to a heart 
ailment from which he had suffered for some 
time. Interment was at George, Ia., his native 
town. ; 

Sioux Falls, S. D.—William A. Mills, 75, vet- 
eran grain and fuel dealer in Sioux Falls, died 
Mar. 27 at his home after an illness of about 
three months. He was the founder of the Mills 
Grain & Supply Co., but retired from active 
work in the firm several years ago. 

Winner, S. D.—The Tripp County Farmers’ 
Co-operative Ass’n has purchased the grain ele- 
vator at Winner and Witten, S. D., at a mort- 
gage sale. The ASs’n, a newly-organized co- 
operative of farmers in Tripp County and vicin- 
ity, paid $13,100 for the elevators. 

Chancellor; S. D.—The Lensch Grain Co.’s ele- 
vator which has been closed for the past few 
weeks, will re-open soon with Claus Hoogestraat 
as the new manager. Mr. Hoogestraat has had 
considerable experience in the grain business, 
having owned and operated an elevator here 
some years ago. 

Aberdeen, S. D.—According to a new ruling of 
the South Dakota Division of Taxation, many 
of the state’s farmer elevators have been 
granted exemption from the payment of the 
state income tax. Previously all exemptions 
when granted relieved the corporation of the 
duty of filing tax returns. A ruling from this 
department, however, now provides as follows: 
“TWowever, we require that all corporations 
must file returns without regard to the taxa- 
bility of their income. The return need not be 
elaborate but may merely be a copy of the 
annual report attached to one of the corporation 
income tax forms and with the notation across 
the form, ‘Co-operative Association, exempt 
from net income taxation.’’’ It is suggested 
that those elevators now exempt from payment 
of the South Dakota Net Income Tax, have 
their auditor prepare an extra copy of their 
annual report so they may comply with the 
above.—C. G. Anderson, sec’y Farmer Elvtr. 
Ass’n of South Dakota. 


SOUTHEAST 


Mullins, S. C.—Carl Ellis will move his grist 
mill into his new two-story brick building with- 
in a few days. 


TENNESSEE 


Rogersville, Tenn.—The Rogersville Milling 
Co. is installing equipment in its new building, 
doubling its capacity of 75 bbls. The plant will 
resume operations shortly. It is operated by 
J. W. Livesay and his son. 

Huntland, Tenn.—Plans are on foot to locate 
a soybean mill in this county. A meeting to 
discuss the subject was held here recently. 
J. A. Center, agricultural agent for the N. C. 
& St. L, Railroad, was present and joined in 
the discussion. 


TEXAS 


Amarillo, Tex.—The Panhandle Grain Dealers 
Ass’n will hold its convention here May 13 and 
14. Plans are being made to entertain a large 
number of grain men on that oceasion. Grain 
dealers thruout the country are invited to 


attend. Headquarters will be at the Herring 
hotel. 
Fredericksburg, Tex.—The Reliance Roller 


Mills, which until recently was under the man- 
agement of Otto Fritz, has been leased by W 
G. Riedel of Karnes City and R. C. Marshall of 
Runge, who will operate the feed mills and sell 
a complete line of seeds, feeds, etc., under 
the firm name of the Reliance Feed & Seed Co 


Sealy, Tex.—The Sealy Grist Mill recently in- 
stalled a new feed mixer. 

Frisco, Tex.—The Griffin Grain Co. has been 
organized; capital stock, $17,000. The incor- 
norators are V. M. Bennett, and Marion T, Grif- 
fin. The company will engage in the grain ele- 
vator business. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—Felix Meyer of Felix Meyer 
& Co., has purchased from the Doggett Grain 
Co., of Dallas, the elevator property located on 
the Fort Worth Belt Railway in North Fort 
Worth, known as the Panther City Elevator, 
and has taken over its operation. The business 
in the future will be known as the Panther City 
Grain Co. and Henry Hidson, in charge of the 
Felix Meyer & Co.’s local office, is in charge as 
manager. A general line of grain, Millfeeds, 
field seeds, hay and mixed feeds will be handled 


Fort Worth, Tex.—The Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n convention to be held at Hotel 
Texas May 10 and 11 will be the first of three 
grain dealers’ conventions that will engage 
the interest of all grainmen of this section of 
the country. Immediately following the local 
convention, the Panhandle Grain Dealers Ass’n 
will convene at Amarillo May 13 and 14, and 
on May 15 and 16 the Oklahoma Grain & “eed 
Dealers Ass’n will hold its session at Pnid, 
Okla. At all three gatherings preparations are 
being made to entertain a large number of per- 
sons and excellent programs of instruction and 
entertainment have been arranged. A grain 
grading school sponsored by the Texas Grain & 
Feed Dealers Ass’n and the Fort Worth Grain 
& Cotton Exchange will precede the gathering 
here, held on May 9 when able instructors will 
be on hand to demonstrate how the expert ar- 
rives at the grade on grain and seed. 


UTAH 


Ogden, Utah.—The Western Food Products 
Co. has opened for business, F. O. Beddall and 
KH. M. Reed partners in the new firm. The plant 
will manufacture two brands of products, Ace 
Treats and Puf Treats. Hard types of wheat 
will be used. The grain will be heated under 
pressure in an especially constructed chamber 
or “gun’’ for eight to ten minutes, and then 
shot out, the hot, moist kernels exploding as 
they hit the colder air, and fall into a bin. 
Capacity construction is 70 cases per day. 


WISCONSIN 


Cashton, Wis.—The Western Supply Co. feed 
store owned by John Kress was badly damaged 
by fire. 

Madison, Wis.—The Hoffman Feed Co., Inc., 
reported a small loss at its plant from high 
winds Mar. 11. 


Bear Creek, Wis.—The Schneider Mill Co. has 
purchased the feed mill formerly owned by A. 
W. Kieselhorst, 

Rock Elm, Wis.—Troy Harris and Fred Shaw 
have taken over and are operating the August 
Martin feed mill. 

Bangor, Wis.—Fire, largely confined to the 
main drive belt, caused a small loss on Mar. 13 
at the Schuster Flour & Feed Co. mill. 

Superior, Wis.—The King Midas Flour Mill 
Co. is considering installation of another milling 
unit equal in capacity to that already in opera- 
tion here. 

Janesville, Wis.—Glenn Wolfe has taken over 
the management of the Graham Feed & Seed 
Co, with Fred Churchill and John MeDonnell as 
assistants.—H.C.B. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The annual convention of 
the Central Retail Feed Ass'n will be held June 
3 and 4 at the Schroeder Hotel, David K, Steen- 
bergh, sec’y, has announced. <A full week will 
intervene between the Central group’s meet- 
ing and the convention of the American Feed 
Manufacturers <Ass’n, which will gather at 
French Lick, Ind., May 28 and 24. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—E. H. Hiemke was elected 
president of the Milwaukee Grain & Stock Ex- 
change Apr. 1. Other officers named were: 
First vice-pres., W. C. Holstein; second vice- 
pres., C, A. Houlton; sec’y-treas., H. A. Plumb; 
directors, H, H. Hicks, J. Howard Mallon, Lewis 
EB. McClellan; Board of Arbitration: John G. 
Davis, Clarence D. Moll, Paul B. Riebs; Board 


of Appeals: Thos. M. Corcoran and John V 
Lauer. 
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Lodi, Wis.—The Lodi Grain & Coal Co. has 
been incorporated, to deal in feed, grain and 
fuel; capital, 600 shares, par $17.50 each; incor- 
porators, L. A. Spiede; Wm. F. Graves; W. C. 
Caldow. ; 

Bear Creek, Wis.—The Flanagan Milling Co. 
has opened a feed store in the Heckman 
building. Grinding and mixing is being done 
there in addition to handling a complete line 
of feeds, flour, ete., and specializing in dairy 


. ration and egg mash. 


Kewanee, Wis.—A new leg has been installed 
in the Co-operative Store elevator. Julius Stan- 
gel, manager, stated improvements made at 
the plant have increased the storage capacity 
about 30 per cent. Proposals for enlarging the 
elevator to provide about three times as much 
space as at the present will be considered at 
a board of directors’ meeting to be held in the 
near future. A new grain cleaner was re- 
cently installed at the plant. 

Superior, Wis.—Congressman B. J. Gehrmann 
has warned Superior and Upper Wisconsin resi- 
dents that passage of a bill now pending be- 
fore the house com’ite on agriculture would 
seriously affect the city by eventually causing 
Superior to lose the office of the Wisconsin 
Grain & Warehouse commission. The bill, he 
said, would confer broad powers of investigation 
upon the sec’y of agriculture and it is the opin- 
ion of all railroad and utility commissions that 
this would eventually serve to wipe out all state 
grain inspection and weighing buros thru amend- 
ment of the 1916 U. S. Warehousing act. 


WYOMING 


Gillette, Wyo.—The Kirby Grain Co. recently 
sponsored a plowing demonstration at the Roy 
Hardy ranch, one mile south of here. 


Small mid-western millers from Iowa, Mis- 
souri and states north and west will meet at 
Omaha,~Neb., Apr. 26 and. 27 to hear ‘ad- 
dresses by 10 able speakers, including one 
on “Insect Control” by O. S. Bare of the 
entomology department of Nebraska Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 


Railroad Claim 
Books 


(Duplicating) require little of your 
time for filing, and contain spaces 
for all the necessary information in 
the order which assure prompt at- 
tention by the claim agent. They 
increase and hasten your returns by 
helping you to prove your claims. 
A is ee of Weight in Transit 
aims. 


s 
B—Loss in Market Value Due to Delay 
in Transit. 


C—Loss in Quality Due to Delay in 
Transit. 


D—Loss in Market Value Due to Del 
in Furnishing Cars. tf Past A 


E—Overcharge in Freight or Weight. 


These claim blanks are printed on 
bond paper, well bound in book 
form, each book containing 100 
originals and 100 duplicates, a two- 
page index, instructions and sum- 
mary showing claims unpaid, and 
four sheets of carbon. 


The five forms are assembled { 
tile Sel Ra icon of 200 eae 
Ss. rice of ‘ 
pice peetiee. of each book $2.00, 


411-A contains 100 sets all Form A. 
411-E contains 100 sets all Form E. 


411-5 contains 60 sets Form A, 10 
Form B, 10 Form C, ‘ 
roe 10 Form D and 10 
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Supply Trad 


Schenectady, N. Y.—Orders 
the General Electric Co. in the first quarter of 
1940 amounted to $97,490,047, compared with 
$86,882,953 for the corresponding period in 1939, 
an increase of 12 per cent. 

Washington, D. C—The U. S. Supreme 
court ruled Mar. 25 that patent owners may 
not extend their legal monopoly to control their 
products after they reach the dealers, and spe- 
cifically may not impose restrictions that fix 
prices. In a unanimous decision the court held 
that the Ethyl corporation was violating the 
Sherman antitrust act by its system of licensing 
123 refiners to make antiknock fuel with its 
patented tetraethyl lead fluid, and in turn mak- 
ing the refiners license dealers. 


Lancaster, Pa.—The National Association 
of Manufacturers has called on American in- 
dustrialists to “mobilize” in a country-wide 
campaign for the principle of private enterprise. 
H. W. Prentis, Jr., association president, 
sounded the keynote by asserting that “Indus- 
try and private enterprise will never be fully 
understood as long as the confidence destroying 
attacks of demagogic detractors are allowed to 
go unchallenged.’ He described private enter- 
prise, together with civil and religious liberties, 

“the tripod of freedom.” 


as 

Montreal, Can.—James Alexander Jamie- 
son, well known to the terminal grain industry 
as a consulting engineer, experimentor and stu- 
dent in grain handling and storage, and author 
of “Grain Pressures in Deep Bins,’ a terminal 
elevator engineering authority, passed away in 
the Royal Victoria Hospital, Mar. 27. He was 
81 years old. For a time he was associated 
with the engineering department of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway. Later he entered busi- 
ness on his own account as a consulting engi- 
neer. He was a veteran member of the Engi- 
neering Institute of Canada and was associated 
with many important terminal elevator building 
projects thruout Canada. In spite of his ad- 
vanced age, Mr. Jamieson was active in busi- 
ness to within a day of his death. 


The Castor Bean 


By E. B. Reynotps, Texas, Agri. Exp. Sta. 


Recently a new interest has been aroused in 
the promotion of the castor bean industry, 
especially for the production of certain insecti- 
cides, cellulose, drying oil for paints, var- 
nishes, and lacquers, and perhaps other prod- 
ucts from the plant, in addition to the present 
castor oil industry. 

In order to secure additional information 
on the adaptation and production of the plant 
in Texas, experiments were again begun in 
1938. Under irrigation at Iowa Park (near 
Wichita Falls) one variety made a yield of 57 
bus. per acre in 1938. In 1939 the work was 
conducted at the main station at College Sta- 
tion and at eight substations: Angleton, Beau- 
mont, Beeville, Iowa Park, Lubbock, Temple, 
Tyler, and Weslaco. 

The average yield of all the varieties was 
23 bus. a acre at Lubbock, 18 bus. at Iowa 
Park, 16 bus. at Temple, 19 bus. at Weslaco, 
12 bus. at Angleton, 7 bus. at College Station 
and 3 bus. at Beaumont. One variety produced 
approximately 16 tons of green vegetable mat- 
ter per acre at Lubbock in 1939. These yields 
probably represent what may be expected in 
yield of seed for oil production with the pres- 
ent varieties of castor beans, all of which are 
more or less mixed and variable in plant char- 
acters and yield. 

It seems to be the present opinion that the 
growing of castor beans for oil only is not 
profitable and for this reason other practical 
uses must be found if the industry is to develop 

_and prosper. 


Air Compressor Cleans Motors 


Open type motors in grain elevators and 
plants are operated normally under very un- 
favorable conditions, points out A. E. Leif, 
enterprising field man for the Grain Dealers 
Fire Insurance Co., in Indiana. Dust, he claims, 
does serious injury to the efficiency and length 
of life of these motors. 

Many owners try to have each motor serv- 
iced completely once each year, but a great deal 
of dust can accumulate in a motor within a 


feed 


year, and regular blowing out of the motor 
with air will contribute to its life and use- 
fulness. 


rt 


A. EF. Leif 


demonstrates compressor. 


Suggested is a small air compressor outfit. 
In the accompanying photograph, Leif is dem- 
onstrating one made by Miller-Simons, Inc., 
which utilizes a piston type compressor, 
mounted, with explosion proof motor, on a 
pressed steel base, carried on ball bearing, 
rubber-wheeled casters. Its equipment includes 
a 6 inch non-ferrous nozzle, 25 ft. of type 
S electric cord and plug, and 25 ft. of air hose. 

In demonstrations ii elevators, says Leif, this 
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unit efficiently blew the dust from inside loca- 
tions in motors where it normally rested un- 
seen, and did a real job of cleaning. 


Proper Action in a Scale Beam 
By W. L. Frank, Cleveland, O. 

Proper action of a scale beam is very im- 
portant. The beam is the most delicate and 
the most sensitive part of the ordinary scale. 
Therefore, it is the beam that is most likely to 
be affected by a bind, an interference, or a de- 
fect in scale installation, in the alignment of 
the scale parts, or by worn or defective pieces 
in any part of the scale. Anything that impairs 
a scale in any way affects the action of the 
beam, hence the importance of carefully watch- 
ing the action of the beam for sign of trouble. 


In almost every case, a good weighmaster 
can tell from the action of his beam, when there 
is something seriously wrong with his scale. 
It would be difficult to list all of the variations 
that might be found in beam performance, 
and the condition that is responsible for each. 


Balance the beam carefully. Release the beam 
at the bottom of the loop, and note that 
the beam moves slowly upward in a smooth 
and steady motion, accelerating for the first 
half of the swing, then decelerating as the end 
of the swing is approached; stopping momen- 
tarily at the end of the swing, then repeating 
the acceleration and deceleration, etc. The first 
upswing, and the return swing of the beam 
constitutes one cycle of beam oscillation. The 
time required for a beam to complete one cycle 
of oscillation, is called the “period of oscilla- 
tion,’ and should not be less than 10 nor more 
than 15 seconds, for the most satisfactory oper- 
ation. 


A longer period of oscillation than 15 seconds 
indicates that the beam is oversensitive. A 
period of less than 10 seconds indicates that 
the beam is not sensitive enough, or that the 
scale is badly worn, or otherwise defective. 


If a beam accelerates as it approaches the 
top or bottom of the trig loop, and tends to 
remain in direct contact with the top or bottom 
of the trig loop, the beam is probably magne- 
tized, or it is extremely sensitive, possibly over- 
sensitive. Both of these conditions are objec- 
tionable, and make proper operation of the 
scale difficult if not impossible. 


Unsatisfactory beam action is the first indi- 
cation of unsatisfactory scale conditions. It is 


a danger signal that should not be ignored. 
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Belle Fourche, S. D—Paul Ashley of Vale 
has opened a seed house. 

Junction City, Ore.—Growers of rye grass 
seed have agreed to hold their 1940 crop for 
4 cents. 

Big Spring, Tex.—A seed and feed store 
has been opened here by Jos. Coursey and 
Brantley Malone of Lubbock. 


Moscow, Idaho.—Val Ruckman has en- 
gaged in the seed business with a store in 
South Main street, known as Val’s Seed 
Service. 

Little Rock, Ark—W. E. Bass has sold 
his interest in the Bass-Isgrig Seed Co. to 
his partner, Ben C. Isgrig, who continues 
under the old name. 

Ontario, Ore—Evan Gheen and others are 
temporary directors of a company being 
formed to make a bid for the local seed plant 
of the Michael-Leonard Seed Co. 


Keokuk, Ia—The Earl May Seed Co., of 
Shenandoah, has opened a seed store here in 
charge of Milo H. Hoppe of Nebraska City, 
Neb., making the 30th May seed store. 

Sikeston, Mo.—Ira Dodd, operating a farm, 
has purchased the seed store of Chas. Butler, 
which will be conducted by Mrs. Dodd and 
her sister, Miss Leota Roberts.—P. J. P. 


Anna, Ill—An up-to-date machine has 
been installed by the Phoenix Flour Mills 
in its grain elevator to clean field and grass 
seeds for the mill and for farmers and seed 
growers. 


Bismarck, N. D.—R. E. Thompson, man- 
ager, states that the Dacotah Seed Co. will 
take down its 10,000-bu. elevator and erect 
35,000-bu. plant on the site, to be completed 
about May 15. 

Sedalia, Mo.—L. A. Kipping, for 39 years 
with the Archias Seed Store, has engaged in 
the seed business on his own account with a 
store on South Osage street, carrying a full 
line of field, garden and flower seeds. 


Springfield, Ill—Soybean seed from the 
northeastern corner of the state is reported 
by the state seed laboratory to be germinat- 
ing better than seed grown farther south 
where temperatures were high during the 
maturing period. 


Portland, Ore.—Lensch Bros., for 40 years 
in the feed business, have recently consider- 
ably enlarged their seed department. The 
sales floor has been remodeled and the room 
painted white. The additional space is used 
for displays of bulk and packaged field and 
garden seeds, and lawn and garden fer- 
tilizers. 


Lafayette, Ind.—Demand for white hybrids 
due to seasonal favorable price differential on 
white corn has far exceeded the small supply 
of top crossed or hybrid seed available for 
1940 planting, and farmers desiring to plant 
white corn will have to use adapted open 
pollinated varieties in most cases.—K. E, 
Beeson, Purdue University Extension 
Agronomist. 


Lewiston, Idaho.—An elevator belt choked 
while the head pulley kept turning, the fric- 
tion burning the belt in two, and it dropped, 
setting fire at several floors of the elevator 
building of the Mark A. Means Co. Mar. 22. 
The house contained cleaning machinery and 
10 carloads of seed peas, damaged by water, 
and was valued at $35,000. The loss is sev- 
eral thousand dollars. Hand picking by the 
crew of 60 women was resumed next week 
and machine operations a few cays later. 
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Chicago, Ill—Chicago seedsmen are plan- 
ning to entertain delegates to the convention 
of the American Seed Trade Ass’n June 24, 
to June 27, with a president’s reception, cock- 
tail party, luncheons for the ladies at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel and at a leading 
department store with style show, and a 
night baseball game. Other entertainment is 
contemplated in addition. The arrangements 
were considered at a recent meeting between 
the local seedsmen and Roy Edwards, presi- 
dent of the Ass’n. 


Recovery for Wrong Variety 
of Seed 


Plaintiff, Wernicke, bought of the West Coast 
Lumber Co. what was represented and believed 
to be Texas ribbon cane seed but on approach to 
maturity the crop was discovered to be 60 per 
cent kafir corn, the seed of which is practically 
indistinguishable from ribbon cane seed. 

The two varieties matured at different times 
so they could not be harvested together. For 
the loss plaintiff brought suit and was given 
judgment for $1,750. 

The Supreme Court of Florida said: “It 
seems quite clear that kafir corn and Texas 
seed ribbon cane are members of the sorghum 
family, and that the seed of the two plants can- 
not be distinguished one from the other, even 
by an expert, except upon minute examination. 
The character of the two plants is such that 
they do not require the same period of time 
for germination and growth to maturity. Where 
the seeds are planted at the same time, as was 
done in this case, and a great proportion of the 
crop is ready for the harvest while the re- 
mainder has not reached maturity, it seems 
that a loss in the tonnage would be inevitable. 

“The other phase of the claim for damage is 

based on a difference in the characteristics of 
the two varieties of sorghum when they do 
finally mature. Because one retains moisture it 
easily ‘sours’ when placed in a silo and, of 
course, spoils the contents. 
_ “The damage complained of by the plaintiffs 
is easily traceable by the testimony to the 
shortage of tonnage as a result of the mixing 
of the seeds as well as the spoilage of the en- 
tire crop by reason of the admixture. 

“In his charge to the jury the court admon- 


Sead Movement in March 


Receipts and shipments of seeds at the 


various markets during March, compared 
with March, 1939, in bus., except where 
otherwise indicated, were: 
FLAXSEED 
Receipts Shipments 
1940 1939 1940 1939 
Chicago UZs000" avn 8,000 37,000 
Duluth 2,216 853 1,258 82,405 
Ft. William 11,488 8,647 4,221 5,125 
Minneapolis 127,400 62,400 88,200 63,600 
Superior 760 2G erie ae 57,646 
KAFIR AND MILO 
Ft. Worth 75,000 58,500 108,000 78,000 
Hutchinson 10,500 BU;0005 Wirienssele wet trate 
Kansas City 22,400 72,800 43,200 102,000 
St. Louis 8,400 9,800 2,800 5,600 
CLOVER 


Chicago, Ibs. 1,099,000 1,520,000 


810,000 1,261, 
Milwaukee, ee 


Ibs. 234,225 209,430 1,112,855 1,274,500 
TIMOTHY 

Chicago, lbs. 443,000 942,000 262,000 1,531,000 
Milwaukee, 

lbs. 115,660 392,935 640,620 569,979 

CANE SEED 

Fort Worth 28,000 22,400 25,200 7,000 
Hutchinson 1,400 “Apiaceae eee 
Kansas City 4,200 1,400 11,400 4,800 


ished them that there was no ‘claim of war- 
ranty as to the quality of the seed, whether 
or not it would germinate ;’ that the only claim 
was based on its not being the proper kind of 
seed, not having the seed they bought and 
which the defendant claimed to sell them.’ 


“The court also instructed the jury that 
the measure of damage would be the difference 
between the crop actually raised and its value 
had the seed been true to name, after taking 
into cyunsideration whether or not ‘proper 
care was shown by the farmer in growing and 
harvesting the crop.”—188 Southern Rep. 357. 


Handling Government 


Seed Peas 


Seedsmen recently met at Salem and Corval- 
lis, Ore., with representatives of the A.A.A. and 
drew up contracts for handling government 
seed peas. It is proposed that dealers buy 
peas from the growers, clean, handle and de- 
liver to the government on cars, guaranteeing 
quality, for $3.40. 

A second proposal called for the dealers to 
merely handle the peas, not buying nor guaran- 
teeing quality, for 25 cents. 

The state A.A.A. com’ite favors the proposals, 
but must forward them to Washington for 
approval. 


Hybrid Vigor and Seed 


Characters 


M. E. Paddick and H. B. Sprague of the New 
Jersey Experiment Stations, report that the 
pollen parent seemed to be able to exert some 
influence on the weight of both the germ and 
the endosperm of the corn kernel and the ratio 
between them. The general effect of outbreed- 
ing on the kernel is size stimulation. 


Germ size in reciprocal hybrid kernels might 
vary greatly despite uniformity of mature 
plants tending to substantiate Sprague’s views 
on Ashby’s hypothesis that embryo size is not a 
significant factor in the induction of hybrid 
vigor. 

The ratio of endosperm-germ weight within a 
specific line appeared to remain relatively con- 
stant regardless of kernel size. No correlation 
was apparent between weight increase of hybrid 
kernel germ over that of the ear parent, when 
borne on the same ear, and forage-yielding 
ability. A barely significant correlation (r= 
0.39) was seen between this germ weight in- 
crease and grain-yielding ability of hybrid 
strains. 


Meaning of “Noxious Weed 
Seed—None Per Pound" 


The statement “Noxious Weeds—None per 
Pound” should not be interpreted to mean, 
necessarily, that no noxious weeds are pres- 
ent, and in order to save misunderstanding 
between seedsman and customer, this point 
should be made clear in all transactions. 


In lespedeza, for example, the analysis for 
the determination of noxious weeds is ordi- 
narily made on a sample of only one-ninth of 
a pound of lespedeza seed. Dodder could 
easily be present in the seed at the rate of 4 
or 5 dodder seeds per pound without its pres- 
ence being detected in a sample of this size. 
In this way, fields sowed with lespedeza seed 
which was bought to contain “Noxious Weed 
Seeds—None per Pound” may show up in the 
summer with considerable dodder, and at the 
same time the analysis and the tag under 
which it was sold could have been correct. 

_ The only reasonable assurance against nox- 
lous weeds in seeds is to buy seeds produced 
from fields which have been inspected and 
found free of them, as is the case with state 
certified seed—Arkansas State Plant Board. 
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Truckers Fined for Selling 
Untested Seed 


Five truckers recently have pleaded guilty in 
justice courts in Sharp, Izard and Greene Coun- 
ties, Arkansas, to charges of transporting or 
selling untested lespedeza seed. S. B. Arm- 
strong of Ash Flat was fined $10 and costs at 
Hardy. Tests by the Plant Board showed that 
the lespedeza which he was selling to farmers 
contained approximately 200,000 seeds of dod- 
der (a noxious weed) per pound of lespedeza 
seed (about half and half). 

J. H. Pigman, Senath, Mo., was fined $10 
at Sydney; and Carl Gaston of La Crosse, and 
Earl Turner of Sage were fined $10 each and 
costs. 

Leslie Roberts of Rector was fined $10 and 
costs of $4.00 by Judge Jackson of Paragould. 
Roberts was selling untested soybean seed, as 
well as untested lespedeza, at a live stock auc- 
tion barn., 

It is illegal to sell seed for planting purposes 
in Arkansas unless it has been tested and un- 
less there is attached to each bag a permit tag 
issued by the State Plant Board on which the 
analysis is given. The only exception is seed 
sold on the premises of the producer thereof. 


Urges Care with Hybrid 
Corn Seed 


New York state farmers are urged to be on 
their guard in buying hybrid corn seed that 
originated in other states. 

“Apparently,” says Dr. F. P. Bussell of the 
department of plant breeding at Cornell, “more 
hybrid seed was produced in the Corn Belt 
states last season than is needed to plant the 
acreage there. 

“Tf dealers will discriminate carefully and 
stock only the best, they can hand their farmer 
patrons gold nuggets instead of gold bricks,” 
he says. 

The sales argument is that hybrid seed is su- 
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perior in performance to seed of open-polli- 
nated varieties and tests in other states are cited 
as proof. 

“This argument holds good only for hybrids 
which are well adapted to the particular area 
where the seed is to be planted and a crop 
grown,” says Professor Bussell. ‘Corn breed- 
ers recognize this principle, and throughout the 
corn belt each state is divided into many dis- 
tinct areas or zones. For each zone one or 
more hybrids are recommended. Different hy- 
brids are recommended for other zones.” 


Sales Distribution of Hybrid 
Seed Corn 


By C. M. Manppox, Oxford, Ind. 


The rapid development of hybrid seed corn 
has made possible a large number of producers, 
which has consequently led to an oversupply 
of salesmen, and a deplorable situation, which 
the larger and more reliable seed companies 
regret. 

Hybrid corn, like any other new product 
offered to the public, has required a great deal 
of educational and promotional work. This 
work has in most part been accomplished, and 
due primarily to the commodity itself, and to the 
activity of extension service and newspaper 
publicity, hybrid corn has been thoroly sold 
to the farming public. Naturally the. next step 
was to sell the individual brand and variety 
of hybrid offered by the producer and sales- 
man. This objective can be accomplished by 
advertising and personal contact with the po- 
tential purchaser. There are several ways in 
which a product may be advertised, by maga- 
zine, radio, or poster displays and last and 
most important the actual performance of the 
hybrid itself. 

The other necessary part of the selling pro- 
gram is the personal contact. There are sev- 
eral methods of making such a contact. 
least effective is by correspondence or indirect 
contact. Another which is the most effective is 
by individual contact by a party engaged in 
selling the product. 

Dealer is Best Medium—Hybrid seed corn 
merchandising can be best accomplished by the 
dealer who is an individual or firm engaged in 
the business of buying and selling a product 
for profit. These dealers in most states must be 
licensed and subject to taxation before they are 
permitted to operate their business. They may 
be referred to as legitimate business men and 
have reputations established, and expect to earn 
their livelihood from a successful merchandis- 
ing of some specific commodities. The writer 
refers to such businesses as grain dealers, seed 
and feed dealers, in particular. 

The other method of distribution is that of 
the agent, who in most cases may be an indi- 
vidual who devotes a part of his time to selling 
a specific product, in this case, hybrid seed 
corn, and who may or may not continue in 
such an activity, and who is only interested in 
the personal remuneration for the present. The 
success or failure of an agent depends on the 
individual, because of the peculiar background 
of the agent, his contribution to an industry is 
generally of short duration. The success of 
the agent in the merchandising of seed corn 
has had a tendency to discourage the dealer, 
and has left him in a quandary as to whether 
or not he has a place in the merchandising of 
seed corn. 

It is the writer’s firm conviction that the 
dealer definitely has a place and is entitled to 
the number one spot in its distribution. The 
sale of hybrid seed corn is like any other com- 
petitive article, in that it requires as much sales 
organization and effort to sell as any other prod- 
uct. The dealer should first select a brand of 
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corn from a reputable firm, from whom he may 
expect a quality product at a reasonable price, 


a fair profit to himself, guaranteeing satisfaction 
to the customers, and rendering a service to 
the agricultural community which the dealer 
serves. 

A dealer should not endeavor to try to handle 
all brands of hybrid seed corn. When he does, 
he becomes an order taker, and can sell none. 

The agent’s partial success has been due to his 
sale of one brand and he himsélf has become 
thoroly sold on its merits and conveys its possi- 
bilities to his prospect. The dealer is the logi- 
cal man to sell hybrid seed corn as well as 
the other articles which he has to offer in his 
store. His customers have respect for his judg- 
ment, as they know that he expects to sell 
them again and again, and is as interested as 
they themselves are in the merit of whatever 
they may purchase from him. The dealer’s cus- 
tomers also feel that he is rendering them a 
service when he is able to sell them an article 
which proves profitable to the customers. They 
buy, not for friendship, but for the purpose of 
obtaining an article of profit to themselves. 

A successful dealer is an individual or firm 
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who brings to his trade a commodity which 
proves that it is profitable to the purchaser. A 
prospective customer by his calls in his place 
of business becomes conscious of the products 
offered for sale, by seeing it on display and 
having it discussed, and by ever being reminded 
of its merits. 

The writer recalls a remark made by a suc- 
cessful young business man in an agricultural 
community relative to hybrid seed corn. He 
remarked thus, “As competition in hybrid seed 
corn sales is keener than ever before, I must 
make an added effort to increase my sales to my 
customers, not for the necessary proht involved, 
but for the moral responsibility to my trade, in 
protecting them from a cheaper substitute sacri- 
ficing a higher quality and a superior perform- 
ing hybrid, because their prosperity means more 
profit to me from other sources, as corn is the 
basis of farm income and the farmers’ purchas- 
ing power.” This man was engaged in the 
grain and feed business and felt that he was not 
only entitled to their business, but could readily 
obtain it by his initiative, with a fair profit to 
himself and render a service to them. 

Producers as a whole prefer a legitimate 
dealer for an outlet of their seed corn and in 
most cases have approached the dealer to mer- 
chandise it. The dealer in many cases has felt 
that he might jeopardize his position by selling 
a particular brand of hybrid seed corn. He 
fears in so doing he recommends this brand 
above that of another or that of a neighboring 
producer whom he feels does not have a hybrid 
of sufficient merit for the dealer to offer to his 
customers. He then takes the easiest way out 
by not selling any hybrid. Consequently losing 
a profit himself and encourages the thing which 
he himself criticises, the selling of seed corn 
thru an agent. The time will soon arrive when 


Imports of Grass Seeds 


Imports of forage plant seeds during Feb- 
ruary and during the 8 months prior to Mar. 
1, compared with the like periods a year earlier, 
as reported by the U.S.D.A., have been as fol- 
lows, in pounds: 


February July 1 to Mar. 1 

1940 1939 1939-40 1938-39 

Alfalfa 819,900 440,300 2,499,900 2,081,400 
Beans, Mung PESO OF weet e ¢ 259 0 Ola Sepsis .c 
Bentgrass eee oosLOO | 2A 2000 00500 
Bluegrass, annual .... 2,600 4,100 10,200 
Bluegrass, Canada 3,900 2,800 17,700 9,600 
Bluegrass, rough 36,600 90,400 767,100 596,600 
IBIWMESTASSEWOOCs Wivcmc | lonctaw 2,900 3,900 


Brome, smooth 
Clover, alsike 
Clover, crimson 


422,600 312,100 2,649,100 1,747,000 
61,700 200 436.000 7,100 
28,600 5,051,200 4,590,600 


Clover, red 45,500 124,500 82,600 309,700 
Clover, subter’n < 200 900 1,400 
Clover, suckling re 2,200 34,700 51,900 
Clover, white 34,400 154,600 640,900 1,955,100 
Dogtail, crested ae 1,100 11,700 1,400 
Fescue, Chewings 6,500 17,600 748,700 563,500 
Fescue, meadow sid FeSO e ae 24,900 48,800 
Fescue, other 18,100 91,300 106,300 250,300 
Foxtail, meadow Va ee oR, 100 
Grass, Bahia DOT | te teed 44,100 15,600 
Grass, carpet AeA meee iC HITE RCT 12,400 
Grass, Dallis enkius 5,600 80,700 133,600 
Grass, Guinea Puma utes 57,800 24,300 
Grass, molasses 20 ie males cond 46,200 2,200 
Grass, orchard 43,900 9,900 248,600 1,726,400 
Grass, rescue Shy at eta one 200 47,900 
Grass, Rhodes Sot meri 88,400 62,400 
Grass, velvet ae 300 7,400 24,300 
Kudzu Fs OP tee O00 ~ oats e 
Lupine sia C400 Onan 6,400 
Medick, black Barta 6,600 107,200 59,100 
Millet, Japanese 141,800 ..... BGG iO Wien arate ary 
Mixtures, alfalfa 

and timothy tet ve nied INS ACTOS Sarita f 
Mixtures, alsike 

and timothy Raton mate ard 34,300 38,700 
Mixtures, alsike, 

ibantaridieechieraro eC) oN rene © scriGe. | entre 7,400 
Mixtures, grass qOOU Dm voratetece Nabe Ka) a ee 
Oat A94,900: «4m. 494,900 


Rape, winter 10,100 521,000 4,437,800 5,646,700 


Ryegrass, Italian 1,500 1,800 292,200 19,100 
Ryegrass, peren’] 53,000 119,700 601,800 417,800 
Sourclover Riera omietyete Bo O00" iets wee 
Sweetclover 104,300 900,000 3,288,900 8,262,500 
Timothy 15,600 200 15,900 500 
Vetch, common Pees tae, eee 249,000 881,700 
Vetch, hairy 7,600 78,500 2,619,000 4,698,900 
Vetch, purple PEERS, | Mehaea rac 000s eee 
Wheat CPA sone 2710 0 imarerexcyetene 
Wheatgrass, 

erested 67,800 59,700 964,000 315,600 
Wheatgrass, 

slender 11,500 30,800 76,700 


he will find that his competitor in business has 
looked further than he did and by initiative has 
accepted a hybrid seed corn which has proven 
to give satisfaction to its purchasers and this 
competitor has built a successful seed corn 
business based on a firm foundation of satisfied 
customers. 


Field Seed Production Estimates 


By M. C. Zetrmer, chairman seed statistics 
com’ite of Farm Seed Group of A.S.T.A. 


I went to Washington as a seedsman with 
the seedsman’s point of view to try to get a 
better understanding of how the various esti- 
mates of field seed production are arrived at, 
learn the why of the big difference between 
the forecast reports and the December estimates, 
and to discuss with those responsible for com- 
piling these reports the steps being taken or 
that could be taken to bring the two reports 
into closer accord. 

I was fortunate in being able to diccuss 
these problems with every one in the Crop 
Reporting Service who is directly connected 
with the compiling of these figures—Messrs. 
Callander, chairman of the Crop Reporting 
Board, Becker, Koenig, Edler and Kuzelka. 

I explained to them that naturally we in the 
seed trade were rather disappointed that for 
the second year in succession their December 
estimates exceeded by a considerable amount 
their forecast estimates on a number of com- 
modities and stressed the importance to the 
seed industry of getting as accurate a forecast 
as possible because most of the movement of 
seed crops takes place between the issuance of 
the forecast report and the December estimate, 
and that it is a very serious matter for the 
recleaners and distributors to have to buy on 
the basis of one report and then sell on the 
basis of another report where there is a con- 
siderable spread between the two. 

They all agreed that the forecast reports 
are not yet all that can be desired but feel 
that they have made some improvement over 
last year and that as they build up a back- 
ground of historical data they will be able 
to give much more accurate forecast reports 
from year to year. 

It is quite apparent from the foregoing 
that the December estimates must be far 
more accurate estimates of the crops than 
the forecast estimates. They are much more 
comprehensive, being based on a far greater 
number of returns—over ten times as many— 
and are obtained at a time when the crops 
are already harvested, while the forecast re- 
ports are secured during the time of harvest. 

It is recognized by all those who have any- 
thing to do with the compiling of these reports 
that there is room for improvement in the 
forecast reports, but it must be kept in mind 
that the value of a forecast report to the 
trade depends upon its timeliness and those 
charged with getting out these reports must 
govern themselves accordingly. It would do 
no good to get out a forecast report on field 
seeds in December. While they strive for as 
great accuracy as possible, the forecast reports 
are not intended so much for arriving at an 
exact production figure—because that is impos- 
sible—as for giving as nearly as possible an 
indication of probable production as compared 
with average and the previous year. 

There are many factors which can upset 
the forecast reports, the principal of which 
are abandonment of acreage intended to be cut 
for seed and yields turning out larger or 
smaller than anticipated. Then, too, it has 
been found that there is almost always a ten- 
dency prior to and at the time of harvest to 
under-estimate a large crop when it follows 
a smaller crop, and to overestimate a small 
crop when it follows a larger crop. This 
tendency is taken into consideration by statis- 
ticians_ in their interpretation of the data, 
otherwise there would be a far greater dif- 
ference between forecast figures and final esti- 
mates than we have at present. 


Confirmation 
Blanks 


Simple - Complete - Safe 


If you would avoid trade disputes 
and differences, and prevent expen- 
sive errors, use triplieating confirma- 
tion blanks. You retain tissue copy, 
sign and send original and duplicate 
to customer. He signs and returns 
one and retains the other. 


This places the entire burden for 
any misunderstanding of your inten- 
tions upon the other party and pro- 
tects you against the expensive mis- 
interpretation of your trades. 


The use of these confirmations 
makes for safer business. Spaces are 
provided for recording all essential 
conditions of each trade. 


Fifty confirmations in triplicate, 
bound with pressboard and wire 
stitched, size 54%2x8”. Order Form 
No. 6 CB. Weight, 9 oz. Price 75c; 
three copies $1.95, plus postage. 
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Cipher Codes 


Universal Grain Code: Most complete, 
up-to-date grain code published. Effects 
a greater reduction in tolls than any 
other domestic code. 150 pages, 414x7 
inches. Price, leather, $3.00; paper, $1.00. 


Robinson Telegraph Cipher Code: Re— 
vised with all supplements, for domestic 
grain business. Leather, $2.50; cloth, $2.00. 


Dowling’s Grain Code for Grain Milling 
and Produce Trades, 6th edition: Used ex- 
tensively in Western Canada. 154 pages. 
4%x6% inches. Weight 4 ozs. Price $3.00. 


Millers Telegraphic Cipher: (1936) For 
the flour feed and grain trades. 157 pages, 
3%x6% inches. Cloth bound. Weight 6 
ozs. Price $2.00. 


Cross Telegraphic Cipher: 10th edition 
revised for provision and grain trades. 
148 pages, 44%4x534 inches. Cloth $4.00. 


A. B. C. Improved Fifth Edition with 
Sup.: Reduces cable tolls 50% thru use of 
five-letter words, any two of which may 
be sent as one. (English.) Price, $20.60. 


Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code: Con- 
tains nearly 1,000 million combinations, 
any two of which can be sent as one 
word. Thru its use a saving of 50% can 
be effected in  cablegrams. 8%x10% 
inches, Leather back and corners. $10.00. 


Peerless Grain Code for international 
grain and feed trades. 300,000 different 
offers expressed by one half codeword 
combining Destination, Time of Shipment, 
Quantity, Quality and Price. 10,000 com- 
plete Phrases relate to Export grain 
trade. Private Supplement contains 3000 
blank code words. Price $85.00. 

Baltimore Export Cable Code: Hinrich’s 
fourth edition, completed especially for 
export grain trade. 152 pages, 6%4x9 
inches, bound in leather. Price $15.00. 


All prices are f. 0. b. Chicago. 
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The first cargo of corn, Pekin to Chicago, 
this season, went. thru the Peoria lock 
Wate 22. 


Wichita, Kan.—The Trans-Missouri-Kan- 
sas Shippers Advisory Board will meet here 
June 11. 

Washington, D. C.—A bill has been intro- 
duced in the House providing for payment 
of tolls for passing thru locks on mid-west 
rivers. 

Chicago, Ill—A barge shipment of 40,600 
bus. of wheat arrived Mar. 28, having left 
Kansas City Mar. 12. This No. 1 dark will 
move from the Chicago elevator by lake to 
an eastern mill. 


Grain and grain products were loaded into 
31,441 cars during the week ending Mar. 23, 
against 31,679 cars loaded during the like 
week of 1939, as reported by the Ass’n of 
American Railroads. 

New Orleans, La.—The M., K. & T. R.R. 
Co. had a hearing Apr. 2 on its proposal to 
equalize with competing roads the export 
‘and coastwise rates on coarse grains and 
products thru New Orleans. 

Chicago, Ill—Rates from Chicago to St. 
Louis on 75 commodities in four classifica- 
tions have been reduced by the railroads on 
lots of 5,000 lIbs., 10,000 and 15,000, to com- 
pete with trucks, effective Apr. 3. 

New Orleans, La.—The Illinois Central 
has been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to make reductions up to 
20 per cent in the export freight rate on grain 
from points in Illinois to New Orleans and 
Gulfport, Miss. 

It is proposed to amend item 300-A of 
W.T.L. tariff 330-E by adding the following 
to Note 1: “When marked load limit of a car 
is less than five per cent in excess of marked 
capacity, minimum weight will be 95 per cent 
of the marked load limit.” 

Portland, Ore—The Pacitic Northwest 
Shippers Advisory Board meeiing here Mar. 
22 urged shippers not to load system cars 
off owners’ lines, if it can be avoided. To load 
foreign cars to or via the owners or in the 
direction of the owners is provided by car 
service rules. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Trafic Commissioner W. 
E. Maloney of the Corn Exchange will ap- 
pear at an I.C.C. hearing on the petition in 
Toledo as a spokesman for Buffalo interests. 
The rail rate on wheat moving from Buffalo 
to New York City will be 6 cents a bushel 
beginning Apr. 29.—G. E. T. 


Cairo, Ill—The first barge load of corn to 
ascend the Illinois river in the 1940 naviga- 
tion season left here the third week in March. 
It carried 35,000 bus. Barges were being 
loaded with corn at Peoria, and Havana, IIL, 
the last week in March for billing to Chicago. 
—P. J. P. 

Under private management the United 
States railroads have been having a difficult 
time to keep going. Under political manage- 
ment the economies effected by private man- 
agement would be wiped out. Be not de- 
ceived; political qualification would weigh in 
appointment of railroad officials by govern- 
ment.—Charleston News and Courier. 


The Welland Canal is scheduled to open 
-Apr. 15, as usual, tho there has been no 
official announcement. The construction and 
* repair gangs are busy getting the waterway 
ready for what promises to be a busy season. 


~ New boats will be put on the Great Lakes 


sand others which have not been in use for 
some time are being fitted out for service in 
carrying grain for the warring nations.— 


eG.E.T. 


Shipping Opposition to the 
Deep Waterway Project 


[Excerpts from address by Capt. F. J. Davis, 
sec’y, Canadian Navigators Federation, before 
Society of Grain Elevator Superintendents. | 

If this St. Lawrence Deep Waterway project 
be allowed to take form and the St. Lawrence 
is made navigable for 27 ft. draft, competition 
will again come into being. Visualize, if you 
will, the attitude of New York and Albany. Can 
you conceive of these centers of marine indus- 
try sitting quietly back and allowing foreign 
shipping to enter the Lakes through Canadian 
channels? Gentlemen, never think that, for 
either the New York State Barge Canal will 
be increased to corresponding dimensions or 
rail facilities will be made possible but trade 
via New York and Albany will not suffer irre- 
spective of cost. Yet with this picture in mind 
ill-informed people advocate the St. Lawrence 
development and by so doing they also advocate 
another equally large system through the State 
of New York when we are at present equipped 
to handle all the grain and other commodities 
that can ever be produced unless the popula- 
tion of this country and the American West 
doubles, which is unlikely within the next cen- 
tury. In time of war, we have the question of 
defense and this should engage the minds of 
sane thinking people. A canal system of 14 ft. 
draft will allow but small foreign traders to 
enter the heart of our industrial centers and in 
view of the present conflict means of national 
defense should be paramount. 

Picture a completed deep waterway today 
and a condition that would be frowned upon if 
certain foreign vessels made their way through 
our waters, while neutral and free to trade 
they may not be friendly and one small parcel 
of war powder could disorganize our shipping 
facilities for months. It is not an impossibility, 
unfortunately it would only be too probable and 
the larger the locks the longer and more costly 
the delay. And delays of this nature under the 
present war conditions could be extremely se- 
rious. 

Thirty years have now elapsed since our Low- 
er Canals were completed to a 14 ft. draft. 
That draft is sufficient for our needs. We have 
a type of ship designed for this draft that fits 
perfectly into this country’s requirements. 

It is our objective then, to segregate these 
two projects, eliminate the 27 ft channel idea 
entirely and improve our present Lower Canals 
to conform with the New York State Barge 
Canals. With this in mind our Association 
appointed a Deep Waterway Committee and 
last winter we put out a booklet entitled ‘““The St. 
Lawrence Waterway Project” and it has been 
given quite a wide circulation. It is my ardent 
desire that closer working affiliations can be had 
with you gentlemen, the shipowners and all 
parties interested that this very much alive 
question will be handled satisfactorily to all. 
For without a united front among the marine 


SLs 


and affliated interests the Governments of our 
day will eventually sponsor this project. 


Processing Tax a Heavy Burden 
on Consumer 


By Crauptius T. Murcutson, of the Cotton 
Textile Institute 

Agricultural legislation, once designed to pro- 
vide the knowledge and the means to enable 
agriculture to help itself, now is concerned only 
with the farmer who signs on the dotted line 
and becomes a part of the machine. Govern- 
ment projects designed for emergency employ- 
ment purposes threaten to become a fixture in 
the economic system for the beneficiaries re- 
gard their employment as a permanent vested 
right. 

The huge government expenditures of the 
past few years, which have raised the public 
debt to approximately forty-five billion dollars, 
and which moved the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to recommend an increase in the debt limit 
to fifty billion dollars, were not the result of 
any political plan. 

THE WASTAGE OF FINANCIAL RE- 
SOURCES has been occasioned by high-pres- 
sure groups whose political affiliations are mere- 
ly incidental to the purpose in hand. 

The deficit method of spending largely from 
borrowed funds postpones the day of reckon- 
ing and the taxpayer will not feel the full bur- 
den until it is too late to act. 

THE CERTIFICATE PLAN.—The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has recommended to the 
Congress a certain program which, if carried 
into effect, would put a retail sales tax of per- 
haps 12 per cent on all cotton products. 

Mr. Wallace’s plan would require the mills 
to pay to the farmers the sum of approxi- 
mately five cents a pound over and above the 
market price of the cotton. This would amount 
to approximately twenty-five dollars a bale, or 
$175,000,000 which the mills would be re- 
quired to pay to the farmers in addition to the 
sales price of the cotton. 

A similar plan of requiring processors to 
make payment to farmers over and above the 
market price is being recommended for wheat, 
tobacco, rice, prunes and raisins. In all cases 
it would mean higher prices for the finished 
product, or shorter weight, or poorer quali- 
ties or substitutions. The aggregate impact on 
the American consumer would be great. 

If this plan is put into effect and declared 
constitutional, it should quickly make obsolete 
our historic system of taxation. Thereafter, 
the government could more easily finance its 
operations, by dispensing with all the bother 
and expense of tax collections and resorting to 
the simple expedient of requiring certain indi- 
viduals and groups to support other individuals 
and groups by purchasing slips of paper from 
them. What a grand way to obtain balance 
in our economic life with fair prices and ample 
income for all. 


“RANDOLPH” 


OIL-ELECTRIC 


GRAIN DRIER 


The Drier Without a Boiler 


ASK THE MAN WHO HAS ONE 


THAT’S ALL 


MANUFACTURED BY 


O. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY 


3917-21 Imlay St., TOLEDO, O., U.S. A- 
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Feeds 
Feeding 


by 
F. B. Morrison 


Fifth Printing 


20th Edition 


This edition has been entirely rewrit- 
ten and revised to contain the latest 
information on live stock feeding and 
nutrition. Entirely new compilations 
of recent analyses of American feeds 
are presented in the Appendix Tables. 
Extensive data are presented concern- 
ing the mineral and vitamin content of 


important feeds. 


The only authoritative book on the 
subject of animal feeds and feeding. 
The result of over 38 years of ex- 
haustive work in experimentation. 


[ts three parts, each divided into nu- 
merous chapters, cover “Fundamen- 
tals of American Nutrition,” “Feeding 
Stuffs,” “Feeding Farm Animals.” 
This new edition contains approxi- 
mately 40% more material than the 
19th edition, and contains 1,050 pages, 
including 95 informative illustrations. 
This book will enable any grinder and 
mixer of feeds more intelligently to 
suggest and compound worth while 
rations. Beautifully bound in black 
durable covers; weight 5 
pounds, price $5.00 plus postage. 
Send for your copy now. 
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Norway is reported to have set up a mo- 
nopoly in the sale of fish livers thru granting 
of a royal decree to the Norwegian Raw Fish 
Ass'n, according to the American corfsulate at 
Bergen. Being sought are fixed prices and 
stabilization of the industry. 


Memphis, Tenn.— The Com/’ite of the 
Memphis Merchants Exchange Clearing 
Ass’n charged with the duty of drafting the 
contract and trading rules for the soybean oil 
meal market to be inaugurated on the Mem- 
phis Merchants Exchange will submit its 
completed report to a general meeting ot the 
Clearing Ass’n Apr. 12. 


Vitamin A Supplement in 
Dairy Feed 


Vitamin A, as a supplement of grain mixed 
with fortified cod liver oil, was given to a 
large number of the heifers and milking cows of 
a mixed dairy herd, during 19 to 22 months, at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. J. S. Archibald and C. H. Parsons re- 
port that the average daily intake of vitamin 
A was 142,000 I. U. by the cows receiving the 
unsupplemented ration and 174,000 I. U. by the 
experimental group. 

Careful records of growth in young heifers 
and of reproductive function in heifers and 
cows showed no significant differences between 
the two groups, but the treated group showed 
a slight prolongation of lactation. There was 
no variation in butter fat content of the milk. 
The vitamin A content of the milk was in- 
creased, but the efficiency of utilization of the 
supplement was considered to be very poor. 


Selling Stressed in A.F.M.A. 


Convention Program 


Salesmanship is stressed in the program being 
prepared for the annual convention of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Ass’n, which will 
be held at French Lick, Ind., May 23-24, accord- 
ing to announcement by President Ralph M. 
Field, Chicago. 

Customer relations, “how to appeal to and 
get along with your customers,” will be dis- 
cussed by a lady who understands them thoroly. 

Salesmanship, and sales practices, will be the 
subject of an authority in this field who knows 
feed selling as well as general selling. 

“Vitamins on Parade,” Allied Mills’ 
color movie, will be shown. 


feature 


Future trading in vegetable meals will be dis- 
cussed by a representative of the Memphis 
Merchants Exchange. 

J. Frampton King, president of the American 
Feed Control Officials, will be a featured 
speaker. 

Nutrition will have its own spot on the pro- 
gram, following a different plan from preced- 
ing conventions. Nutrition will be the subject 
of a round table discussion during the after- 
noon of the first day, which will be led by Dr. 
L. A. Maynard, chief of the laboratory of ani- 
mal nutrition at Cornell University. It will be 
a technical discussion to pass along latest de- 
velopments in feed research. 


Golf will be provided for those who do not 
attend the nutritional meeting, but those who do 
attend will have their chance at the annual 
tournament awards thru special arrangements 
being prepared by the program com’ite. 


The Dog Food Industry 


The importance of the dog food industry is 
shown by figures published by the Bureau ot 
the Census of the United States Department of 


Commerce. These figures indicate that over 
412,000,000 pounds of canned dog foods, having 
a production value in excess of $20,000,000, 
were produced in 1937. 


In order to meet the several state require- 
ments as to labeling, standards, and compliance 
with regulations, the members of the Dog Food 
Division of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers adopted certain standards for quality 
products which are believed to be adequate 
for a complete and balanced diet for dogs. 


These standards include: minimums of 10 
per cent protein, 75 per cent of which is to be 
supplied by meat and meat by-products, and 2 
per cent fat; maximum of 1.50 per cent fiber; 
a nutritive ratio of 2.0; a maximum of 3.50 
per cent ash; and minimums of .25 per cent cal- 
cium and .30 per cent phosphorus. 


In addition, adequate inspection is required, 
and the meat and meat by-product ingredients, 
together with the other ingredients, are re- 
quired to be clean, wholesome and nutritious. 
—Dr. James W. Kellogg. 


Cottonseed Meal for Fattening 
Yearling Steers 


In each of three feeding trials, extending over 
168 days, four lots of yearling steers received 
concentrate rations of (1) ground kafir, plus 
a small amount of cottonseed meal, (2) a mix- 
ture of ground kafir and cottonseed meal 1:1, 
(3) cottonseed meal, and (4) cottonseed meal 
fed at a limited rate for the first half of the 
period and full-fed the latter half. Corn 
silage and alfalfa hay were fed to all lots. 


The average daily gains per steer were 2.18, 
2.31, 2.34, and 2.09 lb., the average feed cost 
per 100 lb. of gain $10.13, $10.07, $9.83, and 
$9.68, and the average profit per head above in- 
tial cost plus feed and market costs were $13.55, 
$13.16, $14.88, and $14.66 for groups 1 to 4 
respectively. Steers, full-fed cottonseed meal 
throughout the period consumed an average of 
9.51 lb, per head daily or 405.2 lb. per hundred 
weight of gain, and developed into choice fat 
animals with no evidence of nutritive deficiency 
symptoms under this feeding plan. 

Steers fed large amounts of silage the first 
half of the period with heavy feeding of cotton- 
seed meal deferred until the latter part pro- 
duced economical gains but not so much finish 
as other rations. All the rations gave satis- 
factory returns, so that the choice of the one 
to use should be governed primarily by the 
comparative costs of kafir, cottonseed meal, and 
silage—New Mexico Station Bulletin 262. 


Feedstuffs Movement in March 


Receipts and shipments of millfeeds at the 


various markets during March, compared 
with March, 1939, in tons, were: 
Receipts Shipments 
1940 1939 194 

Baltimore 3,214 ,240 bite ee ie 
Boston 308 243 ke Sees 50 
Chicago ; 12,328 13,893 44,674 47,996 
Kansas_ City 2,706 5,475 23,525 25,950 
Milwaukee 230 60 15,560 7,360 
Minneapolis” Soinec. | meni 30,0205 penne lee 
Peoria D780 ts panier 15,520 15,000 


“Wheat bran: $28 + 2000 (1b. 
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Method of Calculating 
Mixtures 


Because of changes in prices of feeds from 
time to time, decided savings may be made oc- 
casionally by changing the grain mixture to 
take advantage of the cheaper feeds. It will 
pay dairy farmers,’ therefore, to give special 
thought to relative prices of feeds. 

COMPUTING COST OF TOTAL PRO- 
TEIN—A good basis for selecting the most 
economical protein supplement at existing prices 
is to compare the costs of 100 pounds of total 
protein in the various feeds available. 


Example: When soybean oilmeal sells at 
$1.90 per cwt. and corn gluten feed sells at 
$1.25, which is the more economical source of 
protein? 


Price of soybean oilmeal..... $1. iy eee ewt. 
otal procvein ane LOOUUDS c.1. aces 41] 
$1.90 


.63, the cost of 100 pounds 
of protein 


Price of corn gluten feed...... $1.25 per ewt. 
Total protein in 100 lb.........25 1b 

$1.25 

—— X 100 = $5.00, the cost of 100 pounds 
25 of total protein 


Soybean oilmeal at $1.90 per 100 pounds 
thus a slightly cheaper source of protein than 
corn gluten feed at $1.25 per 100 pounds. 


COMPUTING PERCENTAGE OF TO- 
TAL PROTEIN.—Successful feeding of grain 
mixtures depends in large part on the ability of 
the feeder to judge the quality of the roughage 
fed and then to make up a grain mixture which 
will properly supplement that particular kind 
and quality of roughage. 

Corn-and-cob meal and oats will not make 
a mixture containing 15 per cent total protein, 
for corn-and-cob meal contains only 8 per cent 
total protein and oats only 12 per cent. There- 
fore a feed or feeds with higher percentage of 
protein must be added to the corn and oats. 
Suppose soybean oilmeal and wheat bran are 
added to the mixture in the following propor- 
tions : 


——Total protein—— 


In 100 In amount 
Amount pounds of feed used 
of feed of feed in mixture 
Feed (1b. ) Cb.) Cb.) 
Corn-and-cob meal 300 8 24 
Ground! oats oi: 200 12 24 
Wheat Nora, i a1 200 15 30 
Soybean oilmeal 50 41 20.5 
750 98.5 
98.5 
x 100 = 13.1, the percentage of total 
750 protein in the mixture. 


In order to raise the percentage of protein in 
the mixture to about 15 per cent, more soybean 
oilmeal should be added. When the amount of 
oilmeal is increased to 100 pounds, the mixture 
then weighs 800 pounds and contains 119 pounds 
of total protein. 

119 
—— X 100 = 14.9 per cent total protein 
800 

This meets the requirements satisfactorily, 
as a supplement to the medium-quality part- 
legume roughage. 


COMPUTING THE COST OF THE MIX- 
TURE.\tThe cost of the mixture per ton may 
readily be computed according to the prevailing 
prices of the feeds. 

If the prices were: ear corn, 56 cents a 
bushel; oats, 42 cents a bushel; wheat bran, 
$28 a ton; soybean oilmeal, $38 a ton, the cost 
of the mixture would be as follows 
Har corn: $.56 + 70 (lb. per bu.) X 
Oats: $.42 + 32 (Ib. per bu.) x 200 


per ton) Xx 200 3 30 
$38 + 2000 (lb. per ton) X 


300... $2.49 


Soybean oilmeal: 


PAILS Muay tha’ ail tae oie dupvaud one @ wiy.0. oF Oie eceuilera eye Sito -90 
Grinding 500 lb. corn and oats @ 10c per cwt. .50 
Total cost for 800 lb. of mixture......... $10.22 
$10.22 : 
—— 000. <=) S20s00, LLG COSt, per ton 
800 


—TI[linois Circular 502. 


Hay Movement in March 


Receipts and shipments of hay at the 
various markets during March, compared 
with March, 1939, in tons, were: 

Receipts Shipments 

1940 1939 1940 1939 
Boston 297 BS Ware tabany Manetetanes 
Chicago 2,114 1,553 691 32 
Kansas City 1,416 1,968 528 708 
St. Louis 84 36 60 60 


Feed Prices 


The following table shows the closing bid 
price each week for May futures of standard 
bran and gray shorts, spot cottonseed meal and 
No. 1 fine ground alfalfa meal, in dollars per 


ton, and No. 2 yellow corn and No. 2 yellow 
soy beans in cents per bushel: 
Minneapolis Spot Kansas City 
Bran Midds Bran Shorts 
dena slbinoasne, ln) 21.00 18.85 22.80 
Jan, 20°..25. 421.00 21.00 18.75 22.75 
lebehs “rithneces 21.00 20.50 18.25 22.40 
Reby Were. 20.50 19.50 17.90 21.60 
Mebwe dl Oe 20.75 20.25 17.95 22.20 
OD i ol emcee eco 21.50 18.75 22.70 
Mepie24. ee 22.50 21.50 18.50 22.40 
Mat: “25 tyne 21.50 20.75 18.10 22:25, 
Mar. Sosn2 5. 22.50 21.50 18.50 22.35 
Mair Sil Grncele ete 23.00 21.50 18.20 22.10 
Manw2aarcrarcras 23.00 22.00 18.45 22.50 
Mar. 30...... 28450 23.00 Oey 23.25 
Apres (Geese 20.00 23.50 19.50 23.10 
*St. Louis Chicago 
Bran Shorts Soybeans Meal 
Jan Bae . 21.65 24.50 17 34.20 
seh, “ADR oaaac 21.80 24.25 112%, 31.50 
JAM 2 iaiesieteret 240. 24,25 108% 31.20 
Mepis. . 21.00 23.65 104% 31.20 
WG Dose LO) renee 21.10 24.50 106% 29.20 
Peds Lies cts 21.50 24.85 108 29.20 
Mebi24 wecers 21.40 24.40 110% 29.20 
IY ie WEB ae, Sian 21.25 24.25 113% 29.20 
MAT roc ata 21.50 24.40 118% 31.20 
IMENey LOG anor 21.20 24.00 111% 29.20 
Mar 23% «ssc 21.45 24.50 112 29.20 
Mar. 30...... 22.10 25.00 110% 29.20 
Aprie 6... . 22.50 24.75 106% 29.20 
Kansas 
Cottonseed Meal City Chicago 

Ft. Worth Memphis Alfalfa Corn 
Jans 13 secrete 37.00 30.50 23.50 59 
Tans eZ Ogee. 37.00 30.50 23.25 60 
WANs olga 37.00 30.00 23.50 59 
Webs eta.gie cers 37.00 30.00 23.50 57 
Hebron 37.00 29.00 23.50 58% 
WéeDs OL iiacesie 37.00 29.50 23.50 58 
Uva ony 7 eon J 37.00 30.25 23.50 584 
WER Patines 37.00 30.50 23.50 584 
Miah Oiictar. ate 37.00 30.50 23.25 58% 
ANAS ah oo 37.00 28.90 23.25 57% 
Mara 23) carvers 37.00 30.20 23.25 59 
iar SO re one 37.00 30.50 23.25 5s 
ADT Ua Or ener 37.00 30.50 23.25 59% 


*St. Louis bran, basis Chicago delivery, shorts 


St. Louis delivery. 


, 
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SOMETHING NEW! 


A complete Crushing & Feed- 
ing Manual for the entire cus- 
tom feed grinding industry. 
Send for your copy today— 
it's free. Specify Bulletin 920. 


CRUSHER: FEEDERS 
NICKLE 


N 


8 NICKLE ENGINEERING SiciXw, 
Triple XXX 


THE DENVER ALFALFA 
MILLING & PRODUCTS CO. 


Merchants Exchange LAMAR, COLO. 
8T. LOUIS 


Animal 
Nutrition 


by L. A. Maynard 


This book presents the principles of 
nutrition and their application in feed- 
ing practice. 

Contains chapters on: The Vitamins; 
Feeding Experiments; Nutritional Bal- 
ances; Lactation; Reproduction and 
on other subjects vital in the feeding 
of livestock. 

Attractively bound in cloth, 483 
pages, 20 illustrations, many charts 
and formulae. Weight 3 lbs., price 
$4.00, plus postage. 
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IN “JAY BEE” MILL 


The ‘‘Jay Bee’? hammer mill 
is made of cold worked boiler 
plate steel. The mill is practically indestructible. 


steel. Self-aligning S.K.F. over-size ball-bearings, 
labyrinth seal, dust-proof bearing housings. 


enclosed in the 


World’s Standard Grind- 
er for Capacity, Economy 
and Endurance 
F you want outstanding economy, 

quality grinding that gets and 


holds new business, write “‘Jay Bee”’ 
at once, for full details. 


Balanced rotor, with 
interchangeable and reversible hammers, heat treated for maximum tough- 


ness and wear. 
Large, over-sized balanced main shaft is made from alloy heat-treated 


finest 


Adjustable air plate permits an extra flow of air under the screen, This 
facilitates the faster removal of the ground material, and permits grinding 
material with a greater moisture content than other mills can grind, This, 


also, aids to secure greater capacities. 
Built by the Bossert Company, Inc., Utica, N. Y., 
mer mill manufacturers. Write for details, prices, 


world’s largest ham- 
terms, 


etc. 


J. B. SEDBERRY, INC., Dept. 76, Franklin, Tenn. — Utica, N. Y. 


JOHN J. WOODS & SONS, Jay 

J. B. SEDBERRY CO., 2608 S. Wells St., 
Ave. N, Minneapolis, Minn. . Jay Bee 
f Moultrie, Ga. ... T. G. Holland, 


Chicago, 
Sales Co., 
429 Kathmere Rd., 


Bee Sales Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
WS Boe ce. A. EK. Thompson Co., 
395 Broadway, New York. . 
Brookline, Del. Co., Pa. 


897 Washington 
. Jackson, Tenn. 


The GRD EAIERS JOURNAL: | 
equal gains in live weight do not necessarily 
Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


mean equal gains in energy should not be over- 
Protein Level and Chick Growth 


looked. 

Continuing a series of studies, two rations 
containing 16 and 22 per cent of protein, respec- 
tively, were fed by the Nebraska Agricultural 
Experiment Station to newly hatched chicks in 
two series of feeding trials. The chicks on 
the 22 per cent protein ration made greater 
gains on the same dry matter intake over the 
same period of time and showed a_ higher 
percentage of N in the gain than those on the 
16 per cent ration. 

Chicks on the 16 per cent level, however, 
showed a higher ratio of gain in weight to 
N fed and retained a higher percentage of N 
fed. Only slight differences occurred in the 
percentage retentions of Ca and P. The dilu- 
tion of the 22 per cent protein ration with 30 
per cent of starch to give a 16 per cent ration 
resulted in definite evidence of depraved appe- 
tite, including feather picking and coprophagy, 
and also gave poor feathering. 


Cereals in Fattening Ration 


For fattening Leghorn broilers W. A. and 
A. J. G. Maw tried corn, wheat, whole oats, 
hull-less oats, whole barley, and _ hull-less 
barley, each in ground form and supplemented 
with animal protein, in 14-day fattening trials 
with white Leghorn broilers. The length of 
the feeding period affected the gains made 
on various rations. 

The corn, wheat, and barley rations were most 
efficient over the 14-day period. Corn produced 
the largest amount of fat in the carcass, but 
the ration had no significant effect upon the dis- 
tribution of fat in the edible portion. 

Groups of mature Rhode Island Red roosters 
were fattened for 21 days with the ground ce- 
reals, corn, wheat, oats, and barley respectively, 
by W. A. and A. J. G. Maw and R. Holcomb. 
Each grain was supplemented with animal pro- 
tein only. The wheat- and oat-fed groups gained 


more rapidly during the early days of the 
period. Over the entire period, however, the 


corn-fed group made the best gains, followed 
in order by the wheat-, barley-, and oat-fed 
groups. The corn-fed group showed the larg- 
est amount of total fat in the edible portion 
of the carcass, while the oat- and barley-fed 
groups were lowest in this respect. Consider- 
able differences existed in the distribution of 
fat between the skin, flesh and abdominal fat 
for the various groups. 


Agrees to Discontinue 
Misrepresentations 


The Federal Trade Commission has accepted 
from J. Kendley Martin, trading as Standard 
Milling Co., 46 Fairlie St., Atlanta, Ga., a stip- 
ulation to discontinue misleading representa- 
tions in the sale of poultry, dairy and hog 
feeds. 

Among representations which the respondent 
agrees to discontinue are that any of his feeds 
are perfectly balanced or incorporate every new 
feeding discovery of value in a poultry or 
livestock ration; that every ingredient in the 
respondent’s “Super Quality Starting Mash’ is 
completely assimilated; that this mash is potent- 
ly fortified with all the known vitamins; that the 
minerals present in “Super Quality Supplement 
Mash” are completely water soluble; that “Su- 
per Quality Growing Mash” provides in ample 
amounts every known vitamin; that “Super 
Quality Pullet Mash” will prevent the possibil- 
ity of neck moult or premature production, and 
that “Super Quality Starting Mash” will afford 
the lowest mortality rate, or that any of the 
respondent’s hog feeds will afford the highest 
profit, will grow and develop swine at the 
lowest feeding cost, put on most weight or 
grow and develop swine in the shortest time 
or with the smallest amount of feed. 


Determining Gross Value of 


‘Protein Concentrates 


The Washington State Agricultural Station 
reports a method for measuring with chicks, 
the gross value of protein supplements. The 
chicks were first subjected to a depletion pe- 
riod on a diet containing eight per cet protein 
from cereal sources (except for the vitamin-G 
complex supplement). They were then stand- 
ardized as to body weight and duplicate groups 
were given the experimental diet containing 
three per cent of protein from the supplement. 
The increase in body weight of chicks on the 
experimental diets over the chicks receiving the 
negative control diet was used as a measure of 
the gross protein value. The values obtained 
were compared with that observed after feeding 
casein, which was arbitrarily given a value of 
100. 

In experiment I a sample of Manchurian hy- 
draulic process soybean oil meal was compared 
with a sample of commercial lactic acid precipi- 
tated casein. Giving casein a value of 100, 
the soybean oil meal had a value of 58.5. In 
experiment II, the same ingredients were 
checked by a carefully controlled growth meth- 
od that more nearly simulated common feed- 
ing practice. In this experiment the value of 
soybean oil meal was 56.3. 

Experiment III was a demonstration of the 
method of obtaining the gross protein value 
on herring fish meals A and B, dried skim- 
milk, alfalfa leaves (10 in. plants), alfalfa 
leaves (24 in. plants), and alfalfa hay (10 in. 
plants). The values obtained were 105, 93, 
88, 13, 5, and 14, respectively. 


Gain in Weight and Gain in 
Energy Content 


G. S. Fraps and E. C. Carlyle of the Texas 
Agri. Exp. Station determined in six series of 
experiments the fat and energy content of 
chicks fed rations in which the feed tested re- 
placed corn meal. The fat content of the chicks 
ranged from a minimum of 2.02 per cent to a 
maximum of 12.02 per cent and the energy con- 
tent from 144 to 225 calories per 100 gm. The 
energy content per gram of live weight was 
different for the different rations. 

The relative quantity of feed required per 
gram of gain in live weight was different from 
the relative quantity required per calorie of 
gain. In one experiment the chicks on a casein 
ration required practically the same quantity 
of feed as those on a corn-meal ration per 
unit of gain in live weight, but they required 
47 per cent more per calorie of gain. 

Chicks fed a ration in which 15 per cent of 
Wesson oil replaced 15 per cent of corn meal 
required in two experiments 11 or 13 per cent 
more feed to produce the same gain in live 
weight as the corn-meal ration, although the 
Wesson-oil ration should have a higher pro- 
ductive energy. They required 5 to 16 per 
cent less of the Wesson-oil ration to produce 
the same calories of gain, which is in accord 
with the higher productive energy. 

Feed required per unit of gain in live weight 
is not a safe standard for comparing the feed- 
ing values of rations, tho it may be a good prac- 
tical one, especially for animals sold on a 
weight basis. In scientific work, the fact that 


PROPERLY IODIZES EVERY 
RATION ... . Uniformity of mixing is 


the outstanding characteristic of 
IOFLOW*. It is 99% pure Potassium 
lodide, processed to be free-flowing 
and easy to mix with other ingredients. 
It is lodine at its best, prepared espe- 
cially for feed manufacturers. Write for 
further facts. 


OTHER FOOD MINERALS 


...lomag*, Potassium lodide 90% 
and Magnesium Carbonate. Also a 
Calcium-lodide mixture, and other 
minerals used by feed manufacturers. 
Let us examine your requirements and 
offer suggestions. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CHEMICAL WORKS 
SECOND AND MALLINCKRODT STS., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
70-74 GOLD ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Chicago - Philadelphia - Toronto - Montreal 


CHICKENS 
TURKEYS 


Their Feed and Care 


Helping your farmer patrons to increase 
their profits from their flocks will also in- 
crease your business. These authoritative 
books will aid you when advising them. 


POULTRY PRODUCTION —Lippincott and Card 


A book complete with information 
needed in the successful raising of 
poultry. Newly revised. 603 pages, 


215 illustrations. Weight 4 lbs., price 
$4.00 plus postage. 


PRACTICAL POULTRY FARMING—Hura 


Revised and enlarged edition, up-to- 

date. Contains all important discover- 

ies in poultry production made in re- 

cent years. 480 pages, 200 illustrations. 

Weight 2 lbs. Price $2.50 plus postage. 
POULTRY HUSBANDRY—Juil 


Contains a background of the poultry 
industry, the fundamental principles 
involved in various poultry practices, 
and important economic factors in 
producing and marketing poultry prod- 
ucts. 548 pages, 167 illustrations. 
Weight 3 lbs, price $4.00 plus postage. 
TURKEY MANAGEMENT—Marsden and Martin 


Because of the recognized ability of 
the authors, this, the first complete, 
non-technical treatise on turkey pro- 
duction should prove of great value to 
both large and small producers. 708 
pages, 17 chapters, appendix and 
thorough index, 120 _ illustrations. 
Weight 3 lbs, price $3.50 plus postage. 
Nothing is more productive of profit than 
healthy poultry. These books will aid you 
in encouraging your patrons to raise the 
better types. Order them today. 
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WOOSTER BRAND 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


EXPELLER PROCESSED 41% IMPROVED QUALITY 
Try It—You Will Like It 


SOYA PROCESSING CO. 


WOOSTER, OHIO 
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Soybean Meal for Growing 
Chicks 


By J. G. Harry, Wisconsin College of Agri- 
culture, before American Soybean Ass’n 
We get a good many letters asking for in- 

formation about feeding soybeans to poultry. 
Twenty-five years ago we reported that baked 
soybeans gave better egg production than raw 
soybeans. The beans were baked daily and 
fed mixed with mash. The raw beans were 
ground and mixed with the mash for the second 
group. 

Osberne and Mendel (1917) and Vestal and 
Shrewsbury (1932) reported that cooking the 
soybeans caused a very significant increase in 
its growth promoting properties for white rats, 
Hayward, Steenbock and Bohstedt (1936) 
found in experiments with rats that heating 
the soybean to medium and high temperature 
in the commercial methods of oil extraction 
practically deubles the nutritive value of the 
protein (grams of growth per gram of pro- 
tein eaten). Raw beany tasting soybean oil 
meal prepared at a low temperature gave about 
the same nutritive value for the protein as raw 
soybeans. 

Hayward, Halpin, Holmes, Bohstedt and 
Hart (1937) reported feeding trials with grow- 
“ing chicks and laying pullets. In these trials 
soybean oil meals rendered at different tem- 
peratures and raw soybeans were substituted 
for a part of the milk and meat scrap in the 
Wisconsin No. 2 chick mash. In these trials, 
when 14 pounds of ground raw soybeans were 
substituted for six pounds of ‘meat scrap and 
six pounds of dried milk in the chick ration, 
very slow growth was experienced. The chicks 
on the Wisconsin No. 2 (eight pounds of meat 
scrap and eight pounds of dried milk) averaged 
to weigh 658 grams at eight weeks while the 
raw soybean group (fourteen pounds raw soy- 
beans, two pounds of dried milk and two 
pounds of meat scraps) weighed only 278 grams 
each. 

On the other hand a ration made using an 
expeller soybean oil meal (Exp. S.B.O.M.— 
140 degrees-150 degrees, 2%4 minutes) twelve 
pounds; meat scrap, two pounds; and dried 
milk, two pounds; averaged to weigh 560 grams 
at eight weeks. That is, slightly twice as heavy 
as the raw soybean group. 

The following table showing weight of chicks 
in grams is taken from a series of trials in 


1937: 


Table I—Supplemental Value of Certain 
‘“High Protein’’ Feeds 
——— Weight in Grams——— 
2 6 8 
Initial Wks. Wks. Wks. Wks. 


Ration 

Basal 84 ' a 
Dried Milk So) AL Oped dle 2S 432 640 
Meat Scrap 8 

Basal 84 42.1 100 206 336 531 
Soybean Oil Meal 16 

Basal 84 P , . aoe Bes 
Soybean OilMeal 13 41.8 107 232 382 566 
Dried Milk 3 

Basal 84 as ue . 
Soybean OilMeal 11 41.4 94 205 352 515 
Linseed Meal 5 

Basal 84 r his 
Soybean Oil Meal 11 41.6 77 182 333 520 
Gluten Meal 5) 

Basal 85 

Soybean OilMeal 12 41.7 103 244 421 647 
Fish Meal 3 

Basal 85 ie ais 
Soybean OilMeal 12 41.9 99.2 217 372 547 
Meat Scrap 3 


Chicks used were Single Comb White Leg- 
_horns—50 chicks in each lot. 


In another trial when low temperature ex- 
peller soybean oil meal (105 degrees C.-2 min- 
g utes) was substituted for the meat scrap and 
@iried milk, unsatisfactory growth was experi- 
Wenced (281 grams’ at eight weeks) but when 
Zhigh temperature expeller meal (140 degrees 
Zio 150 degrees C.-2%4 minutes) was used the 
4 


chicks were decidedly better (468 grams at 
eight weeks) but not equal to the positive con- 
trol (eight pounds of meat scrap and eight 
pounds of dried milk) as this lot averaged to 
weigh 684 grams in eight weeks. 

In another trial using four pounds of meat 
scrap, four pounds of* dried milk and eight 
pounds of high temperature soybean oil meal, 
we produced 533 gram chicks at eight weeks 
and 1660 gram pullets at twenty weeks. While 
a ration containing two pounds of meat scrap, 
twe pounds of dried milk and twelve pounds of 
high temperature expeller soybean cil meal 
produced 518 gram chicks at eight weeks and 
1578 gram pullets at twenty weeks. These 
chicks compared favorably with the positive 
control (eight pounds of dried milk and eight 
pounds of meat scrap) that weighed 616 grams 
at eight weeks and pullets that weighed 1668 
grams at twenty weeks. 

Numerous trials then have shown that a good 
sample of high temperature soybean oil meal 
can be used to replace all or a part of the dried 
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milk and meat scrap in a chick starter mash. 
When soybean oil meal is used to replace all 
of the animal protein, slightly slower growth 
is experienced but very satisfactory pullets can 
be produced. 

That milk, meat and fish products contain 
some growth promoting factors not contained 
in soybean oil meal has been shown in a num- 
ber of trials. 

Milk, fish meal and meat scrap have shown 
in a number of trials to increase the growth 
rate when substituted into the soybean oil meal 
ration. On the other hand linseed meal and 
gluten meal addition have not improved the ra- 
tion. In fact 16 pounds of soybean oil meal 
has been found to be superior to combination 
of the soybean meal with either linseed meal 
or corn gluten meal. Special feeds such as 
liver meal have given splendid results in some 
trials. In the 1936 trials a combination of soy- 
bean oil meal, 13; dried milk, 2; and liver 
meal, 1; gave chicks that averaged 642 grams 
at eight weeks compared with chicks on Wis- 


SIMPLE, ECONOMICAL WEEVIL CONTROL 
/°" Terminal and Country Elevators 


Because of its Killing Power, Ease of Application, Lack of 
Residue and Greater Safety for the Operator, LARVACIDE 


(Chlorpicrin) has won high favor as a fumigant with elevators 


and mills everywhere. 


A tear gas of extraordinary penetra- 
tion, plus ability to kill egg life, as well 
as adults and larvae, LARVACIDE has 
served these industries for more than 
fifteen years. Its manufacturers pio- 
neered the use of Chlorpicrin in fumi- 
gation work, and have introduced no- 
table 


improvements in application 


FLOAT SHOWING 
1M POUNDS ——2- 


LARVALIDE CONTAINER 
=< 
REGULATOR VALVE ——> 


warning quality 


|e COPPER TUBING 
ee 


TIP OF TUBING 
BENT YO FOLLOW 
GeAIn FLOW 5 


The aluminum applicator in- 
troduces required amount of 
LARVACIDE into grain 
stream by opening regulator 
valve at intervals as instructed. 


Larvacide 


CHLOR PICRIN 


Cylinders, 25 Ibs. up, also I Ib. Bottles, each 
in safety metal can, 6 and 12 to wooden case. 
Stocked in cities conveniently near you. 


CHICAGO @ CLEVELAND @ 


REPELS RODENTS—Country Eleva- 
tors particularly, will appreciate how 
ihe use of LARVACIDE for insect con- 


trol, also repels rodents. 


CUTS ACCIDENT RISK—The 
inseparable 
LARVACIDE drives out everyone not 
protected by mask, even at far below 
the lethal concentration. 
this aid in cutting the accident risk 
cannot be over-estimated. 


Complete information, including de- 
tailed instructions on application, will. 
be sent on request. 


BOSTON e 


methods. LARVACIDE is applied to 
the incoming grain stream by the 
aluminum applicator or home-made 
funnel pipe methods shown below. 
Neither method calls for expensive 
apparatus. Bin Tops are easily treated, 
as for Moth, by use of Sprinkler Bot- 
tle with perforated cork. 


self- 


from 


The value of 


LARVACIDE 


Or—introduce 


into grain stream by pouring 
through home-made funnel 
pipe, rocking from side to 


side while pouring. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & COMPANY 


Established 1816 
117 Liberty Street 
NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA & OMAHA 
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consin No. 2 that weighed 608 grams and 531 
grams for chicks on the soybean oil meal. 

Increasing the amount of soybean oil meal 
to raise the protein level has not given satis- 
factory results. For instance in 1939 a group 
of Single Comb White Leghorn chicks getting 
expeller soybean oil meal in the amount of six- 
teen pounds, averaged 398 grams at eight 
weeks. A similar group getting twenty pounds 
of the soybean oil meal averaged 399 grams and 
a third group getting twenty-four pounds of 
soybean oil meal averaged almost the same 410 
grams. In the same series, chicks getting eight 
pounds of meat scrap and eight pounds of dried 
milk averaged 607 grams and chicks getting 
Wisconsin No. 44 (four pounds each of dried 
milk, meat scrap, fish meal and soybean oil 
meal) averaged 646 grams at eight weeks. 

In the second trial the group getting sixteen 
pounds of soybean oil meal averaged 386 
grams; the group getting twenty-four pounds 
of soybean oil meal averaged 388 grams; and 
the group getting twenty pounds of soybean oil 
meal averaged 380 grams while the lot on Wis- 
consin No. 2 averaged 492 grams. Those on 
Wisconsin No. 44 averaged 520 grams. That 
additional protein of the right kind will result 


Oat Mill Feed in Rations for 
Work Horses 


The chemical composition of oat mill feed is 
much like that of timothy hay. The analysis 
suggests that, like timothy hay, oat mill feed 
might be suitable horse feed. 


OAT MILL FEED ALONE—Two prelim- 
inary experiments with the horses of the 
Kennedy—Mansfield Dairy Company of Madi- 
son, indicated that horses at light to medium 
work could thrive very well, at least for a 
period of three months, on a ration containing 
little more than oat mill feed. A mixture of 
oat mill feed and molasses (sugared oat mill 
feed) kept one group of horses in slightly 
better condition of flesh than did good quality 
grass hay. One horse was kept on a ra- 
tion of oat mill feed and molasses, with salt, 
exclusively, for a period of about six months. 

At Monona Farms, three and subsequently 
four teams of work horses with the horses 
varying from 4 to about 20 years of age, were 
divided into two lots. Team mates were in 
opposite lots, one lot being fed oat mill feed, 
supplemented only with salt. On the suppo- 
sition that even mature horses such as this 
might need certain nutrients that are contained 
in hay, the horses of the other lot, therefore 
the team mates, were fed oat mill feed and 
alfalfa meal in the proportion of 9 to 1. If the 
oat mill feed alone should not prove adequate 
in the long run, it was thought the 10 per 


cent of alfalfa meal might prevent a nutritional - 


deficiency. 

The horses of both lots were given salt reg- 
ularly and water was available to each horse in 
an individual drinking bowl in the stall. Since 
oat mill feed is finely ground, somewhat dusty 
and absorbs the liquid saliva rather quickly, it 
seemed that free access to water might be im- 
portant. It was later found that the effect 
of the rations was not affected by the method 
of watering. When water was shut off from 
the individual drinking bowls and the horses 
were watered three times daily at watering 
troughs, they got along apparently as well as 
previously. 

WITH ALFALFA MEAL—When - the 
above rations had been used for a period of 
three years without sign of nutritional failure 
some further experimentation was carried on 


in faster growth is shown by the lot getting 
Wisconsin No. 45 which averaged to weigh 
623 grams at eight weeks. 

For practical conditions, Wisconsin No. 44, 
containing four per cent of good quality soy 
bean oil meal seems to be a very desirable com- 
bination for general farm use. When broilers 
are produced, Wisconsin No. 45 containing five 
per cent each of dried milk, meat scrap, fish 
meal and soybean oil meal, appears to be satis- 
factory. Adding still more protein, that is six 
pounds each of dried milk, meat scrap, fish 
meal and soybean oil meal, results in still 
slightly faster growth for the first eight or ten 
weeks, 

That adding soybean oil meal to the Wis- 
consin No. 2 ration would increase the speed 
of growth was shown by replacing sixteen 
pounds of the basal (corn, bran, etc.) in the 
Wisconsin No. 2 chick starter by using soy- 
bean oil meal. In that case the chicks on the 
Wisconsin No. 2 weighed 616 grams at eight 
weeks while the chicks getting the soybean oil 
meal addition weighed 688 grams. This latter 
group was still heavier than the control at 
twenty weeks (Control—1668 grams—Soybean 
oil meal addition—1771 grams). 


with the horses on the oat mill feed-alfalfa 
meal mixture, the other horses being continued 
as before on their exclusive ration of oat 
mill feed. The table shows the data of the 
horses during an uninterrupted period of four 
years and eight months on oat mill feed alone. 
Subsequently these horses were used on diges- 
tion trials with oat mill feed for testing meth- 
ods of watering while on an oat mill feed ration, 
the entire time for two of the horses on an ex- 
clusively oat mill feed ration amounting to five 
years and eight months. 


While the horses were not called upon for 
long continued heavy field work such as plow- 
ing, which was done by tractors, but were 
used for such work as hauling manure, hauling 
corn for silage from field to barn, planting corn 
and cultivating corn, they well maintained their 
vitality and live weights during these years. 
They were never during this time turned out 
on pasture. 


During the early part of the experiment un- 
til prevented from doing so, the horses 
chewed their mangers, probably due to being 
changed to a less bulky ration which could 
be quickly eaten. During the entire experi- 
ment none of the horses gave indications of 
a perverted appetite. The horses were always 
checked while working, but they were not muz- 
zled. They showed no irresistible impulse to 
graze. At the end of the experiment an ex- 
amination of the horses by a veterinarian and 
a study of the calcium, phosphorus and hemo- 
globin content of their blood, revealed nothing 
unusual. Horses which for 17 months had 
been fed ground oat hulls instead of oat mill 
feed, and one horse on the oat mill feed ration, 
were in a thin condition of flesh. Several of 
the horses were by this time 15 or more years 
of age, which in part accounted for the diffi- 
culty of keeping them in good flesh, 

REPLACING PART OR ALL OF THE 
TIMOTHY HAY—University horses at me- 
dium to hard work were during these years 
used for feeding tests, comparing oat mill feed 
or the mixture of oat mill feed 85 per cent 
and cane molasses 15 per cent, with a good 
grade of timothy hay. The single reversal 
plan of feeding was used, where team mates 
were in opposite lots, to equalize the amount 
of work done, and where the horses were 


Feeding Trial with Horses, Monona Farm 


These horses were on an exclusively oat mill 


feed ration during several years, while their team 


mates, not mentioned in this table, were fed other but similar rations. 


Length 
Number of 
of time 


Period and ration horses (yrs.) 

Mar: 4, 1930, to Oct. 30, 1984.... 362 4.7 
1There were three teams during first two 
four teams thereafter. 
mill feed, salt, and water. 


Average daily Average daily 


Average amount of hours of 
Average daily oat mill feed medium-hard 
weight gain eaten work 
(1bs.) (lbs. ) (ibs.) (hrs. ) 
1670 —.03 46.0 8.7 


months, two teams during next nine months, and 
Only one horse of each of these teams was on the ration consisting of oat 
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reversed on their rations after a given peri- 
od of time, in one case 70 days and in another 
126 days. 

Where oat mill feed replaced one-half of the 
timothy hay in a ration of oats and timothy 
hay, or where the oat mill feed—molasses m1x- 
ture replaced all of the timothy hay in such 
a ration, or where in still another experiment 
flaked oat mill feed replaced all of the timo- 
thy hay, the horses maintained their live 
weights about equally well. On the feed re- 
placement basis both oat mill feed and the oat 
mill feed 85 per cent and molasses 15 per 
cent mixture were found worth the same 
as timothy hay. 

The flaking process which was tried out 
applied pressure and friction upon unground oat 
mill feed, reducing its dustiness, but resulting 
in a coarse, flaky product, the flakes being 
from one-half to one inch square and about 
one-sixteenth inch thick. 

VALUE ‘OF ‘OAD MILE PEE DREN 
WORK HORSE RATIONS—Farm horses at 
light to medium hard work maintained health, 
weight, and thrift on a ration of oat mill feed, 
fed continuously for more than five years. In 
shorter feeding trials oat mill feed successfully 
replaced half of the timothy hay in rations 
of horses at hard work. Where in other 
and similar experiments all of the timothy hay 
in rations of such horses was replaced by 
(flaked instead of ground) oat mill feed, or 
by the oat mill feed 85 per cent and molasses 
15 per cent mixture, the results as to work 
and live weights were comparable to those on 
timothy hay. Oat mill feed in these work horse 
experiments proved to be worth about the same 
as a good grade of timothy hay.—Wisconsin 
Bulletin 441. 
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INCREASED CAPACITIES--- 


A complete stock of buckets, leg 
belts, head pulleys, motors and 
head drives enables us to quote 
you promptly and exactly on the 
proper equipment to increase the 
elevating capacity of your ele- 
vator legs to any speed you may 
desire, yet keep power costs low. 


Write us about your needs. 
No obligation, of course. 


WHITE* STAR x COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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K-R-O FAST-SELLING 
RAT EXTERMINATOR! 


Bis sales, big profits! Get your share by fea- 
turing, displaying K-R-O (kills rats only). 
It’s by far the fastest-selling rat exterminator 
because it is not a poison, harmless to live stock 
and poultry, but kills more rats than anything 
else. K-R-O is made of oven-dried squill, a 
raticide recommended by U. S. Dept. a A 
culture (Bul. 1533) and has been on the market 
for twelve years. It is steadily advertised in-poul- 
try and farm papers. Get behind K-R-O. Re- 
tails for 75c in powder form \epgoishy for 
farms) and 35c and $1 Ready Mixed (no bait 
S pay) a yong Srons item, a Fay nermakan 
rite us for dealers’ prices. -R- ompany, 
Springfield, Ohio. é ages 
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The Widening Market for 
Soybean Oil Meal 


By Lyman Peck, Soybean Nutritional Re- 
search Council, Ft. Wayne, Ind., at National 
Farm Chemurgic Conference, Chicago. 


Surely during the last century no other agri- 
cultural crop has developed so rapidly, none 
has received so much publicity in so short a 
time as this oriental immigrant, the soybean. 


Possibly the chemurgic movement has had 
considerable influence upon this publicity. It 
may be that this crop has been over-publi- 
cized both for the farmer’s good and the good 
of the industry processing it. Unguided en- 
thusiasm which disregards known facts of 
science has always proved a boomerang. 


The soybean industry is still suffering from 
ill-advised enthusiastic statements made years 
ago regarding the feeding value of whole or 
ground raw soybeans. This same misguided 
enthusiasm has caused some to jump into the 
processing field without a careful investiga- 
tion of the responsibilities both chemical and 
technical which are incumbent upon the proc- 
essor’s operations. There is no royal road to 
success via the soybean route any more than 
there is by any other one agricultural product. 


Soybeans, like any other crop have to be 
grown, processed, and marketed. The more 
intelligently all these are planned and carried 
out, the more profit to everyone concerned. 
Roughly speaking, the soybean crop affords 
two marketable products—soybean oil meal and 
soybean oil. What the future holds for the 
processing industry depends upon the intelli- 
gence with which these products are put into 
consumption. 


Merely buying beans and processing them is 
not enough. Accurate control, both chemical 
and mechanical, is necessary at every step in 
processing in order to assure the consumers 
that the oil and the meal they purchase are 
suitable for the purposes for which they are 
to be used. If this industry prospers, it is 
necessary that the feeder receives uniform 
meal of the highest nutritive value. The day 
has already passed when all soybean oil meals 
are considered to be of equal value. 

Much has been written and said about the 
merits of the different methods of processing. 
The facts are that the amount of heat used and 
the length of time it is applied have more in- 
fluence upon the nutritional value of the meal 
than the particular method of processing em— 
ployed. 

THE ANNUAL PRODUCTION of soy- 
bean oil meal in the United States has in- 
creased from 21,000 tons in 1928 to over 1,- 
000,000 tons last year. Indications are that 
this season will show a decided gain over the 
last one. My purpose during the next few min- 
utes will be to review the reasons for this 
extraordinary development. 

Any new agricultural crop 
farming conditions should: 

Afford the farmer a better rotation, increas- 
ing the yield of the crop that follows. Tests 
prove that soybeans do this, and in addition 
are an excellent fertilizer when plowed under. 

Fit into the deficiencies of other crops. In 
case of a failure or partial failure of other for- 
age crops, soybeans furnish an excellent hay 
crop when cut at the proper time. 

Present opportunities for a cash crop. Farm- 
ing is, after all, a business requiring cash crops 
as well as those that may be converted into 
meat, milk and eggs, and sold as such. 

Fit into a farm chemurgic program. 

3ecause soybeans have met these conditions 
_ so satisfactorily, growers have greatly increased 
the acreage devoted to them. Processing fa- 
’ cilities have kept pace with increased produc- 
“tion providing a steady market for the beans. 
~ Approximately 90-95 per cent of the soy- 
= bean oil meal produced in this country at pres— 
Sent finds its way into the rations for livestock 
and and small animals. The real 


under present 


by feeders may be summed up by two words: 
Research and extension. 


RESEARCH—From the agricultural experi- 


ment stations and colleges, especially during 


the past ten years, there has come an ever- 
increasing flood of experimental data proving 
the advantages of soybean oil meal as a pro- 
tein supplement in the rations of livestock and 
poultry. These data indicate that it is equal 
or superior to, linseed or cottonseed oil meals, 
meat scraps, and tankage when properly supple- 
mented with minerals, and in the case of poul- 
try, sufficient vitamin G. We must not over- 
look the fact, however, that best results par- 
ticularly with poultry and swine are obtained 
when soybean oil meal is used in combination 


with animal proteins instead of replacing 
them entirely. 
The research work at Wisconsin and at 


Cornell involving the effect of heat during proc- 
essing has had a most signiflicant effect, be- 
cause it has enabled processors to know how 
to govern their operations to produce meal of 
the highest nutritive value. The larger proc- 
essors with adequate laboratory facilities and 
an efficient personnel were quick to apply this 
information. As a result the feeding value and 
uniformity of their meals is much superior to 
what it was a few years ago. 

It would be unfair to the processors of soy- 
beans to mention this research at our agricul- 
tural experiment stations and colleges without 
stating that quite a lot of this research has 
been made possible by funds which the proc- 
essors provided for this purpose. 

This sponsoring of research by industry has 
had a two-fold effect. In ‘tthe first place, it 
brought forth unbiased factual data which is 
the only firm foundation upon which to build 
a business, whether it be processing soybeans 
or feeding livestock. In addition, it has 
brought about a better relationship between 
the research workers in our agricultural in- 
stitutions and industries. Working together in 
a common cause both groups have become bet- 
ter acquainted and as a result have a broader 
view of the whole problem and a better ap- 
preciation of each other. 

EXTENSION—After research has uncov- 
ered basic facts, the practical problem is to 
get these facts before the ultimate consumer. 

About two years ago the National Soybean 
Processors Ass’n formed a group known as the 
Soybean Nutritional Research Council. This 
council is at present composed of seven 
technical men from different processors whose 
main purpose is to study experimental data, 


A NEWELL 
ADAPTATION 


Decatur Soy Products Co. 
Decatur, Ill. 


An efficient, four expeller 
soybean processing plant that 
grew out of a 100,000 bushel 


reinforced concrete grain ele- 
vator. 


Engineering, rebuilding, and machinery by 


NEWELL CONSTRUCTION & MACHINERY COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Experienced builders of soybean processing plants of all sizes. 
Write for full information. 
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contact the research workers at various agri-— 
cultural experiment stations and colleges and 
assist them by exchanging ideas and data. _ 

The other activities of the Council are di- 
rected toward extension work. A _ literature 
review of the experimental data concerning soy- 
bean oil meal was prepared and widely distrib- 


Better DOLLAR VALUE 
KELLY-DUPLEX 


@ Prove to yourself 
that you get better 
value in Kelly-Duplex. 
Install the machine 
you need, inspect it, 
operate it, test it. A 


trial will prove that it 
is all we claim. Kelly- 


Duplex complete line 
of mill and elevator 
equipment is guaran- 
teed. Write today for 
full information about 
our trial plan. CATA- 
LOG FREE. 


THE DUPLEX MILL G MANUFACTURING CO. 
SPRINGFIELD OHIO 


BOWSHER ¢*sh 


Feed Mills mix 


Rapidly crush ear corn (with or 
without husk) and grind all the 
small grains; either separately 
or mixed— mixed as they are 
being ground — not before or 
after. This saves time and labor. 


“COMBINATION” MILLS 


Use the famous Cone- 
Shape burrs. Light 
Draft. Large Capacity. 
Solidly Built. Long 
Life. Special sizes for 
the milling trade. 
Sacking or Wagon Box 
Elevator. Circular on 
request. 


THE N. 
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uted among research workers and_ teachers. 
Popular articles on the feeding value of soy- 
bean oil meal were prepared, carefully checked 
for accuracy, and then released thru the agri- 
cultural press over all this country. Some ot 
these articles were combined in a booklet which 
has been widely distributed to feeders. In this 
distribution they have been materially aided by 
the agricultural extension departments of the 
railroads, county agent, Vo-Ag. teachers in high 
schools, the field men of commercial feed man- 
ufacturers, and many other agencies. Exhibits 
have also been prepared and shown at various 
large shows attended by farmers. 

One of the main reasons why the Soybean 
Nutritional Research Council has been so suc- 
cessful is because all the members drop their 
commercial affiliations while engaged in this 
work and, regardless of the fact that they are 
all competitors, work shoulder to shoulder in a 
common cause—advancing the knowledge of 
soybean oil meal. 

Now let us consider where the balance of 
the soybean oil meal finds a market. Indus- 
trial research is developing new uses every day. 
There is considerable advance in the field of 
plastics. Glue and sizing for washable wall- 
paper, water paint, and other uses find soybean 
protein valuable. Last, but by no means least, 
is the rapidly increasing use of soybean flour 
and other byproducts in the human edible field. 


Effect of Process on Dry Milk 


K. M. Henry and others, in the Journal of 
Dairy Research, report studies of the nutritive 
value of samples of the same batch of milk 
spray dried by the Kestner process, roller 
dried, and evaporated. The digestibility and 
biological value of the proteins, the vitamin Bi 
content and the growth promoting properties 
of the processed milks were estimated biologi- 
cally. Vitamin A, carotene, riboflavin and vita- 
min C were estimated chemically and physical- 
ly in both the raw and processed milks. 

No difference was found in the biological 
value of the proteins in the three milks, but 
the proteins of the evaporated milk were less 


Imports and Exports of Feeds 


Imports and exports of feedstuffs during Jan- 
uary, and for 6 mos. ending December, 1939, 
compared with the same periods a year earlier, 
as reported by the Buro of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, were as follows, in tons of 2,240 
Ibs. except where otherwise noted: 


IMPORTS 
6 mos. 
January ended December 
1940 1939 1939 1938 
Hay* 7,424 4,460 25,703 7,758 
Coconut 
caket 7,855,309 12,009,519 54,821,526 47,876,893 
Soybean 
cakey 51,900 2,301,797 8,606,441 7,983,421 
Cottonseed 
cakey 5,016,895 2,206,400 3,399,594 4,047,600 
Linseed 
cakey 84,000 1,300,000 1,641,000 9,956,200 
All other 
cakeyt 1,281,750 1,090,988 9,347,265 10,400,029 
Wheat fds.* 38,519 11,299 266,865 51,828 
3eet pulp* 787 1,100 10,686 5,776 
Tankage 4,081 3,872 31,783 14,845 
Fish-serap 8,419 5,342 21,002 14,152 
EXPORTS 
Hay 402 230 1,471 
Cottonseed cake .. _...... 4,981 
Linseed cake 7,491 21,668 104,219 
Other oil cake Ne 720 8,494 
Cottonseed meal 193 364 10,909 
Linseed meal 747 981 8,528 
Babassu cake 
and meal LOO "saan canes 1,068 100 
Soybean oil 
cake meal 8,047 3,275 MSD aOe tee Foie GiWys 
Other oil 
meal cake PREY As) 647 2,760 33,771 
Fish meal 40 LZ 176 985 
Mxd. dairy & 
poultry fds. 582 S06 5,88 
Oyster shells 1,464 6,024 23,234 
Other prepared 
& mxd. fds. 214 313 1,647 9,468 
Other feed, bran 508 2,294 6,317 12,446 
Kafir, milo (bus.).. 9 1,084 375,996 


*2,000 Ib, tons. +Pounds, 


digestible than those of the spray dried milk. 
Little or no loss of vitamin B: activity oc- 
curred on drying, but the evaporated milk had 
only about half the vitamin B: potency of eith- 
er of the dried milks. A comparison of the 
growth promoting properties of the milks when, 
supplemented with minerals, they formed the 
sole diet of young rats showed no difference in 
erowth response, but the intake of evaporated 
milk was greater than that of either of the 
dried milks and, when the results were calcu- 
lated as gain in weight per 100 ml. milk intake, 
the evaporated milk was less good than the 
dried milks. This difference was found to be 
statistically significant. % 

Vitamin A, carotene and riboflavin in the 
milks were not affected by any of the treat- 
ments nor was there any loss on storage for 
a year in the case of vitamin A and carotene, 
or for 16 months in the case of riboflavin. 

A loss of 20 per cent vitamin C was found 
for spray dried milk and of 30 per cent for the 
roller dried and evaporated milks. Gradual 
loss of vitamin C took place on storage i. the 
evaporated milk but only a slight loss Was 
found after a year in the dried milks. 


° 
Changes in Feed 
By Ray EwineG 

Modern methods of manufacture are changing 
the nature of some feeds. A ration that con- 
tains degerminated cereals or cereal by-products 
may be deficient in vitamins, whereas the same 
feed mixture with regular products would sup- 
ply plenty. 

Animal by-products are variable, depending 
upon the nature of the raw material and the 
process of manufacture. The method of cur- 
ing any feed and the conditions of temperature 
and oxidation which it is subjected to will 
affect the feeding value. 

The more intensive the manufacturing proc- 
ess the greater the likelihood of destruction of 
some factor, whether it be amino acids or vita- 
mins or some other factor. But the important 
point is that these changes which are changing 
the feeding value of products often cannot be 
detected by analysis or inspection. Neither does 
the average feeder know or realize that the 
nature of many feeds is changing. 

Since the beginning of the century there have 
been many changes or developments. These 
have dealt with the feeds themselves, methods 
of feeding practices, equipment, mash feeding, 
cafeteria systems, all-mash rations, pellets, 
cooking, predigesting and scores of other 
practices. 
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Protein, Fat, and Fibre 


CHECK 
YOUR —Feed or Grain— 
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Reasonable Rates 


with : 
Laboratory Runyon Testing Laboratories 
1106 Board of Trade Chicago, Ilinels 

Analyses “Runyon Analys Help Sell Feeds” 


Fernando Ideal 
Poultry Greens 


The world’s best selling al- 
falfa leaf meal! Exclusive 
features: Guaranteed for 
carotene content *at time 
of manufacture. Dated for. 
freshness. Feature this line. 
Write for particulars. 


FERNANDO VALLEY MILLING & SUPPLY CO, 
6104 Van Nuys Blvd., Wan Nuys, Calif. 


Check the Tag on every Bag 


Corn Gluten Feed, Corn Oil Cake Meal, 


Brewers’ Dried Grains 


Malt Sprouts 


ST. LOUIS 


Expellers—the greatest 
value in pressing 
equipment — backed 
by 48 years experi- 
ence in building con- 


tinuous presses for 
pressing oleaginous 
seeds and nuts, and 
cracklings. Write for 
details. 
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FORD OFFERS ‘SOY-BEAN | 
—OILMEAL FOR USE IN 
READY: MIXED” FEEDS 
AND SUPPLEMENTS 


*@- 


The Ford Motor Company uses soy-bean oil in 
the manufacture of cars. The oil is extracted 
from the beans in Ford plants. A by-product of 
this soy-bean processing is a high-quality soy- 
bean oilmeal. Quantities of oilmeal are now 
available to feed mixers for use in livestock 
and poultry rations. For more information about 
this oilmeal, write to By-Products Sales Dept., 
Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, Michigan. 


INSURE WITH — 


“THE MILL MUTUALS" | 


They Have Devoted Years of Study 
to Your Insurance Problems 


Millers National Insurance Company 
x CHICAGO, ILLINOIS — 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. — 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Ass’n of Illinois 
ALTON, ILLINOIS 


‘ 


Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Insurance af 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Texas 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


National Retailers Mutual Insurance Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


_ For Fire Prevention Engineering Service on 
Mills and Elevators , 


Address the 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 West Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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NESS for Extha belt 


lacing hours ——tw™ 
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One of our lunch hour 
statisticians estimates that two hun- 
dred million belts have been laced with } 
Alligator steel belt lacing since its intro- 
duction thirty years ago. ; Fit 


Drives straight If these belts could all tell their story rs ee 
Compression grip [iai performance it would be summed Map: gtr 2 
ea in “extra belt lacing hours.” > ee 
Smooth on both faces PRS Ncmost elmore expired there | + ag Rae 
Embeds in belt have been many lacings that looked like Ly et 
Rocker hinge pin - Alligator. But fortunately for Alligato ,% a 
NAM the making of belt lacing is a highly " Fi 
specialized job. Years — of. research, ‘ 
backed by thousands of dynamometer A . ee: ; 
tests plus better alloy steels and the 7 
constant improvement in die making and \e 4 ee “¢ 
stamping practice, have been responsible ~ 5. 
for these extra belt lacing hours. a ae ig 
Every plant should have a supply of | oy arity 
Alligator steel belt lacing on hand. vies um 
15 EDITIONS and Twelve sizes for flat belts of all types ‘ th + or 
still going ee a up to %" thick. Special lengths for wide a <y 'y 7 . 
@ Here is a 72-page | Delts. Also made in'"Monel” and "Ever. 
pocket size manual, dur.’ Order from your supply house. — (Avg tee 
"Short Cuts to Power | oe 
Transmission,” that FLEXIBLE ‘STEEL LACING COn RS one 


presents a wealth of = 
Practical information 
about transmission 
and conveyor belts. 
Offers pointers on 
how to care for belts, 
methods of lacing, — 
how to repair con- 
veyor belts, etc. i 
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4692 Lexington St., 


Chicago, Tl. 


CLAIMS FOR LOSSES OF GRAINS IN {TRANSIT 
CAN BE COLLECTED, IF THE SHIPPER — 
CAN PROVE HIS WEIGHTS 


The safest way to be sure about it is to install a 
RICHARDSON AUTOMATIC SHIPPING SCALE. 

MAN-MADE ERRORS ARE AVOIDED—uniform ac- 
curacy is guaranteed. The scale is built to conform to all 
the legal specifications—it is entirely self- operating, self- 
compensating and self-registering. It is a labor-saving ma- 
chine and absolutely the most complete medium for ac- 
curately registering the true weight of every carload ship- 
ment from the country elevator. Capacities up to 10,000 
bu. per hour. 


RICHARDSON 


Atlanta Chicago Montreal Philadelphia 
Boston Columbus New York San Francisco 
Minneapolis Omaha Wichita 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY, CLIFTON, N. J. 
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Get the EXTRA Grain St Advantages of 
® The use of bolted tanks for the storage of grain by mills and 
elevators grows more popular all the time. Pictured below is a 


recent installation for the Pioneer Cooperative Elevator, Slater, 


Mo., who recognized Columbian as the pioneer builder of bolted BOLTE fi ST FEL TA N K S 


steel storage tanks when they selected this battery of eight. 


ROM every standpoint, Columbian 

Bolted Steel Tanks give you more for 
your storage investment—for quick re- 
placement and expansion or for perma- 
nent installations! 

Columbian Grain Tanks are unusually 
popular because they are so easily in- 
stalled—and because they are permanent 
as the steel from which they are made— 
the best grade of hot rolled copper-bear- 
ing steel. Fire-safe, weather-tight, rodent- 
proof. Can be increased in size—or dis- 
mantled, moved to a new location and 
re-assembled, without damage to tanks. 
Literally hundreds in use throughout the 
grain areas of the U. S., Mexico, Central 
and South Americas. Available in sizes 
ranging from 10 to 40 feet in diameter 
and up to 84 feet high. 


GET THE FACTS —write, wire or phone 


for complete information now! 


CoLumBIAN STEEL Tank Co. P. O. Box M4226, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Wrauere operating conditions are difficult— where 
motors must be far better than ordinary, Fairbanks- 
Morse Motors are daily proving their dependability, 
stamina, and safety. Underwriters’ inspection labels can 
be supplied with F-M totally enclosed fan-cooled motors, Sar wi 8° goo ees pedes- 
qualifying them for duty in Class Il Group G explosive hibsesen ee Coe 
dust atmospheres. For detailed information, write Fair- mander Milling Company 
banks, Morse & Co., Dept. 37, 600 S. Michigan Ave., mill at Minneapolis, Minn. 

Chicago, Illinois. Branches and service stations through- 
out the United States and Canada. 
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